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MURAD THE UNLUCKY. 



CHAPTER I. 



It is well known that the grand seignior amuses 
himself by going at night^ in disguise^ through the 
streets of Constantinople ; as the caliph^ Haroun 
Alraschid, used formerly to do in Bagdad. 

One moonlight night, accompanied by his grand 
vizier, he traversed several of the principal streets of 
the city, without seeing any thing remarkable. At 
length, as they were passing a rope-maker's, the 
Sultan recoUected the Arabian story of Cogia-Has- 
san Alhabal, the rope-maker, and his two friends, 
Saad and Saadi, who differed so much in their 
opinion conceming the influence of fortune over 
human affairs. 

^' What is your opinion on this subject ? " said 
the grand seignior to his vizier. 

*' I am inclined, please your majesty/' replied the 
vizier, '' to think that success in the world depends 
more upon prudence than upon what is called luck, 
or fortune." 

'^ And I/' said the sultan, " am persuaded that 

fortune does more for men than prudence. Do you 

not every day hear of persons who are said to be 
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POPULÄR TA LEB. 

furtunate or unfortunate ? How comes it tliat tLia 
opinion ehould prevail amongst meD, if it be not 
jufltitied by esperience ?" 

" It is not for nie to dispote with your majesty," 
replied the prudent vizier. 

" Speak your mind freely ; I desire and command 
it," eaid the Sultan. 

" Then 1 am of opinion," answered the vizier, 
" that people are often led to believe others fortu- 
nate, or unfortunate, merely because tliey only 
knovr the general outline of their hjstories ; and are 
ignorant of the incidents and erents in ufaich they 
liave ahotrn prndcnce, or iniprudence. I have heard, 
foT instancc, that therc are at present, in this city, 
two men, who are reraarkable for their good and 
bad fortime: one ia calied Murad Uie Unluc/y, aad 
the other Saladin the Lucky. Kow I am incliaed 
to think, if we could hear their stories, we shoiild 
und that one is a prudent and the otiier an impru- 
dent character." 

" Where do these men live?" interrupted the 
Sultan. " I \vill hear their histories, from their own 
lips, before I sleep." 

" Murad the Unlucky livea in the next sqiiare," 

The Sultan desired to go thither immeiUately- 
Scsrcely had they entered the Square, when they 
lieard the ery of Inud lamcntations. They followed 
the sound tili tliey came tJi a house of which the 
door was open ; and vfaere there was a man tearing 
his turban, an'' «tterly. They asked the 
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cause of his distress, and lie pointed to tlie frag- 
ments of a. china vase, which lay oii the paTCDient 
at bis door. 

" This seeiDS undoubtedly to be beautiful cliina," 
Said the sultan, tatdng up one of the broken pieces ; 
" but can the Icss of a cliina rase be the cause of 
such violent grief and despair ?" 

" Ah, gentlemeHj" said the owner of the vase, 
sniqfending his lamentations, and looking at the 
dress of the pretcnded merchants, " 1 see that yini 
are strangers : you do not know how niuch cause I 
have Cor grief and despair ! You do not know that 
viMi are speaking to Murad the Unlucky ! Were you 
to hear all the unfortunate accidents that have hap- 
pened to tue, from the time I was born tili thin 
instant, you woulil perhaps pity me, and acknow- 
ledge I have just cause for deapair." 

Curiosity was »trongly e^ipressed by the sultan ; 
and the hope of obtaining sympathy inclined Murad 
to gratify it, by the recital of his adventures. 
" Gentlemen," said he, " I scarcely dare invite you 
into the house of such an unlucky being as I am ; 
but, if you will venture to take a niglit's lodging 
roof, you ahall hear at yoiir Icisure tlie 
atory of my misfortunes." 

The Bultan and tlie vizier escused themselv-es 
spending the night with Murad ; saying that 
4liey were obliged to proceed t« their khan, where 
they should he espected by their companions ; but 
they begged permission to reposa themsclves for 
half an hour in his house, and besought him to relate 
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POPULÄR TALBS. 

the liistory of hig iife, if it would not renew his 
grief too miich to recollect his misfoi'tunes. 

Pew men are so miserable as not to like to talk 
of tlieir misfortunes, iihere they have, or where 
they think they hare, any diance of obtaining' com- 
passioo. As soon as the pretended merchants were 
seated, Murad began his story in the following 



" My father was a merchant of this city, The 
night before I was born, he dreamed that I came 
intu the World with the head of a dog, and the tail 
of a dragon ; and that, in hast« to conceal my de- 
formity, he rol]ed me up in a piece of linen, which 
imluck>]y prored to be the grand seignior's turban ; 
who, enraged at his insolence in touching his turban, 
conimanded that his faead should he Struck off. 

" My father awaked before he lost his head ; but 
not before he had half lost his wits from the terror 
of bis dream. He considered it as a waruing aent 
froni above, and conseqiiently determined to avoid the 
sigbt of me. He would not stay to see whether I 
should reallybe born with the head of a dog, and 
the tail of a dragon ; but he set out, the ncxt 
iHorning, on a voyage to Aleppo. 

" He was absent for upwards of seven yeara ; and, 
during that time, my education was totally neglected. 
One day, I inquired from my mother why 1 had been 
named Murad the Unlucky f She told me that tbis 
name was given to nie in consequence of my father's 
drcani ; biit nbe added that, perhaps, it might be 
forgott«n, if ' -^d fortunate in my future Iife- 
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My nurse^ a very old woman, who was present^ 
shook her head^ with a look which I shall never for- 
get, and whispered to my mother loud enough for 
me to hear, ' Unlucky he was, and is, and ever will 
be. Those that are bom to ill luck eannot help 
themselFes: nor can any, but the great prophet, 
Mahomet himself, do any thing for them. It is a 
foUy for an unlucky person to strive with their fate : 
it is better to yield to it at once/ 

" This Speech made a terrible Impression upon me, 
young as I then was ; and everj accident that hap- 
pened to me afterwards confirmed my belief in my 
nurse's prognostic. I was in my eighth year when 
my father retumed from abroad. The year after he 
came home my brother Saladin was bom, who was 
named Saladin the Lucky, because the day he was 
born a vessel freighted Mdth rieh merchandise for my 
father arrived safely in port. 

'^ I will not weary you with a relation of all the 
little instances of good fortune by which my brother 
Saladin was distinguished, even during his child- 
hood. As he grew up, his success in every thing 
he undertook was as remarkable as my ill luck in all 
that I attempted. From the time the rieh vessel 
arrived, we lived in splendour ; and the supposed 
prosperous State of my father's affairs was of course 
attributed to the influence of my brother Saladin's 
happy destiny. 

" When Saladin was about twenty, my father was 
taken dangerously ill ; and, as he feit that he should 
not recover, he sent for my brother to the side of his 
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hed, and, to bis great surprise, infonned hira that 
the magnificence in wliiuli we had ]i?ed had es- 
haustcd all bis wealth ; tiiat bis afläira were in the 
greatest disorder ; for, liaviug trusted to the bope of 
continunl Huccesa, be had embarked in projects 
beyoiid his [»wera. 

" Tlic SL'qitel was, he had notlijng rcmaining to 
leave to bis childreii but two largc cbina vases, re- 
marknblu für their beauty, but still raore valuable 
on acu>iuit üf ccrtain verscs inscribed upnn. them in 
an linknown. character, wbirb were supposed to 
operdte as a talismaii or cbarni in favour of their 

" Both these vasea my fatber beijueatbed to oiy 
brothcr Saladin ; declaring he coidd not venture to 
leave citber of them to me, tiecause I was so unlucky 
tbat I slinuld ineHtably break it. After his deatb, 
however, iiiy brotber Saladin, wbo was bles*ed with 
a generoua t«mper, gave me my choice of the two 
rases; and endeavoured t« raise my apirita, by re- 
peating frequently tbat be had no faitb either in 
good fortune or ill fortune. 

" I could not be of his opinion; tbough I feit and 
acknoivledged bis kindness in trylng to persuade me 
out of my settled melancholy. I knew it was in vain 
for nie to exert myself, because I waa eure that, do 
what I would, I sbould still be Murad the Unlucky. 
Mv brotber, on the contrary, was nowise cast down, 
even by the poverty in whicb my father left us : he 
■aid he waa sure be sbould find some means of main- 
taining hioiseif, and so he did. 
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scarlet dye. Indeed it was so beautiful that, the 
luoment it was seen, it was preferred to every other 
oolour. Saladin's shop was soon crovided with cus- 
tomers ; and bis winning manners and pleasant con- 
versation were almost as advantageous to hira as bis 
scarlet dye. On the contrary, I observed that the 
first glance at my melancholy countenance was suf- 
ficient to disgust every one who saw me. I perceived 
this plainly ; and it only confirmed me the niore in 
my belief in my own evil destiny. 

'^ It happened one day that a lady, richly appa- 
relled andattended bytwo female slaves, came to mv 
brother's house to make some purchases. He was 
out, and I alone was left to attend to the shop. After 
she had looked over some goods, she cbanced to see 
my china vase, which was in the room. She took a 
prodigious fancy to it, and offered me any price if 
I would part with it : but this I declined doing, be- 
cause 1 beliered that I should draw down upon my 
head some dreadful calamity, if I voluntarily relin- 
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(juished the talisman. In-itated by my refusal, tlie 
ladp, according to thü ciistum of her ses, became 
niore resolute in her purpose ; but neitber entreatiea 
Dor mnney cuiiM change my determinatiou. Pro- 
voked beyond meosure at niy ubstinacv, as ehe catied 
it, she left the house. 

"On my brother's return, I related to bim what 
had happened, and espected tbat he would have 
praised Die for my pnidence : but, on the contrary, 
Iie blanied nie for the superstitious value I set upon 
the Verses on iny vose ; und obserrcd that it irould 
be the beight of folly to lose a certain ineans of 
advancing my fortune, for the uncertain hope of 
magical protection. I could not bring niyself to be 
of hiä opinion ; I had not the eourage to follow the 
adrice he gave, The next day the lady returned, 
and my brothcr sold bis vase to her for ten tbousand 
pieces of gold, This money he laid out in the most 
advantageous manner, by purchasing a new stock of 
merchandisc. I repented, üben it was too late ; 
but I believe it ia [Mirt of the fatality attending 
certain persons, that they eaiinnt decide rightly at 
the proper moment. When the opportunity has 
been lost, I have always regretted tbat I did not do 
exactly the contrary to what I had previously deter- 
mined upou. Often, whilst I was hesilntitig, the 
favourable moment passed.* Now this ia what I 
call being unhicky. But to proceed witli niy stury. 
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" The lady^ who bought my brother Saladin's 
Fase^ was the favourite of the sultan^ and all-power« 
ful in the seraglio. Her dislike to me^ in conse- 
quence of my Opposition to her wishes^ was so 
violent^ that she refused to retum to my brother's 
house^ whilst I remained there. He was unwilling 
to part with me ; but I could not bear to be the 
min of so good a brother. Without telling him my 
design^ I left bis house^ careless of what should be- 
come of me. Hunger^ howerer^ soon compelled me 
to think of some immediate mode of obtaining relief. 
I sat down upon a stone, before the door of a baker's 
shop : the smell of bot bread tempted me in^ and 
with a feeble voice I demanded charity. 

'^ The master baker gare me as much bread as I 
could eat^ upon condition that I should change 
dresses with him^ and carry the rolls for him through 
the city this day. To this I readily consented; 
but I had soon reason to repent of my compliance. 
Indeed^ if my ill luck had not^ as usual^ deprived 
me at the critical moment of memory and judg- 
ment^ I should never bare complied with the baker*s 
treacherous proposal. For some time before the 
people of Constantinople had been much dissatisfied 
with the weight and quality of the bread fumished 
by the bakers. This species of discontent has often 
been the sure forerunner of an insurrection ; and, in 
these disturbances, the master bakers frequently lose 
their lives. All these circumstances I knew; but 
they did not occur to my memory, when they might 
have been useful. 
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" I changed dresses witli the baker ; but scarcely 
bad 1 proeeeded tbrough the adjciiniiig street with 
ray rolls, beforc the niob began to gather round nie, 
with reproaches and esecrationa. The crowd pur- 
Bued nie even t(i the gates of the grand ecignior's 
palace ; and the graad visier, alarraed at their vio 
lence, sent out an order tn havc luy liead Struck uff: 
the usual remedy, in such cases, being to strike off 
the baker 's head. 

" I now feil upon my knees, and protested I was 
not the baker for whoin they tuok nie ; that I had n» 
connexion with him ; and that I ha.d never fumished 
the people of Cunstantinople with bread that was not 
weight, I declared I had merely changed clothes 
with a master baker, for this dayj and that I shuuld 
not havc done so, but for the evil destiny which 
govems all my actions. Some of the mob esclaimed 
that I deaerred to lose my head für my folly; but 
otherä took pity on nie, and, whilst the otiicer, who 
was sent to esecute the vizier's order, titmed to 
Hpeak to some of the noisy rioters, thosc who were 
touched by my miafurtune opened a passage for nie 
throiigh the crowd, and thus favoured I effected my 
eecape. 

" I quitted Constanlinople ; luy vase I had left in 
the care of my brnther. At some miles' distance froni 
the cily, I overtook a party of soldiere. I joined 
them; and learning that they were going to embark 
witli the rest of the grand seigniur'a army for Egypt, 
I resolved tu accompany them. If it he, thought I, 
the will of Muhomet that I should perish, the sooner 
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I meet my fate tbe better. The de^rnndency iato 
which I was snnk was attended by so great a degree 
of indolence tbat 1 scarcely wouM take tbe neoessaiy 
means to preserre my existenoe. During our passage 
to Egypt^ I sat all day long upon tbe deck of the 
Tessel^ Smoking my pipe ; and I am convineed thal 
if a storm bad risen^ as I expected^ I sbould not bave 
taken my pipe from my moutb : nor sbould I baf« 
handled a rope^ to save myself from destnictioiL 
Siicb is tbe effect of tbat species of resignation (mt 
torpor^ wbicbeyer you please to call it, to wbicb my 
strong belief in Jatalüif bad reduced my mind. 

'*We landed^ bowerer, safely, contrary to my 
melancboly f(»rebodings. By a trifling accident^ not 
wortb relating, I was detained longer tban any of my 
companions in tbe vessel wben we disembarked ; and 
I did not arrive at tbe camp at £1 Arisb tili late at 
nigbt. It was moonligbt^ and I could see tbe whole 
scene distincUy. Tbere was a vast number of small 
tents scattered over a desert of wbite sand ; a few 
date trees were visible at a distance ; all was gloomy» 
and all still; no sound was to be beard but tbat ot" 
tbe cameis, feeding near tbe tents; and, as I walked 
on, I met witb no buman Ci^eature. 

'' My pipe was now out, and I quickened my paoe 
a little towards a fire, wbicb I saw near one of tbe 
tents. As I proceeded, my eye was caugbt by some* 
tbing sparkling in tbe sand : it was a ring. I picked 
it up, and put it on my finger, resolving to give it to 
tbe public crier tbe next moming, wbo migbt find out 
its rigbtfiil owner: but by ill luck, I put it on my 
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little finger, for which it was mach too large ; and as 
I hastened towards tlie fire to light niy jiipe, I 
dropped the ring. I 8tooj(ed to search for it amongat 
the provender on whicli a mule was feeding ; and 
tlie curaed animal gave nie so violent a kick on the 
head, ttiat I could not help roaring aloud. 

" My cries awakened those wlio slept in the tent, 
near which the mule was feeding. Provoked at being 
disturbed, the soldiers were ready enough to think ill 
uf nie; and they took it for granted that I was a 
thief, who had stolen the ring I pretended to have 
just found, The ring was taken from me by force ; 
and the next day I was bastinadoed for having found 
it : the officer peraisting in the belief that stripes 
would make nie confess where I had cuncealed cer- 
tain uther articles of value] which had lately been 
missed in the camp. AU this was the coosequence of 
niy being in a huny to light my pipc, and of my 
having put tbe ring on a tiiiger that was too little for 
it; which no one but Murad the Unlucky wo\dd 
have dune. 

" When I was able to walk again after my woiinds 
were liealed, I went into one of the tents distin- 
guished hy a red dag, having been t^jld that these 
were coffee-houses. Whilst I was driiiking colfee, I 
heard a stranger near me complaining that he had 
nut been able to recover a valuable ring he had lost; 
aJthough ke had causcd his loss to be published for 
three daya by the public crier, oÖering a reward of 
two hundred sei^uins to whoever should reatore it. 1 
guessed that this was the very ring which I had un- 
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fortiinately found. I addressed myself to the stranger, 
and promised to point out to him the person who had 
forced it from me. The stranger recovered his ring; 
^nd, being conyinced that I had acted honestly, be 
made me a present of two hundred sequins^ as some 
amends for the punishment which I had unjijstly 
saffered on his account. 

'^ Now you would ünagine that this purse of gdid 
W38 adrantageous to me : &r the contrary; it was the 
cause of new misfortunes. 

'^ One night^ when I thought that the soldiers who 
were in the same tent with me were all fast asleep, I 
indulged myself in the pleasure of counting my trea- 
sure. The next day^ I was invited by my companions 
to drink sherbet with them. What they mixed with 
the sherbet which I drank^ I know not : but I could 
not resist the drowsiness it brought on. I feil into a 
profound slumber ; and^ when I awoke^ I found my- 
self lying under a date tree^ at some distance from 
the camp. 

'' The first thing I thought of, when I came to my 
recollection^ was my purse of sequins. The purse I 
found still safe in my girdle ; but^ on opening it^ I 
perceired that it was filled Math pebbles^ and not a 
Single sequin was left. I had no doubt that I had 
been robbed by the soldiers Mnith whom I had drunk 
sherbet ; and I am certain that some of them must 
hate been awake^ the night I counted my money: 
otherwise. as I had nerer trusted the secret of my 
riches to any one^ they could not hare suspected me 
of possessing any property; for^ ever since I*kept 
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Company w!th them, I bad appeared tn be in great 

"I applied in vain tn tlie superinr officers for re- 
dress; tlie soldiere proteated tliey were innocent; no 
positive proof appeared against them, and I gained 
nnthing by my camplaint biit ridiculc and ill-will. I 
called myself, in the first transport of my grief, Ly that 
name which, since my arrival in Egypt, I had aroided 
ti) pronouncc : I called myscif Murad the Unlucky ! 
The name and the story ran through the camp ; and 
I was accosted afterwardsj very frequently, hy this 
appellation. Some indeed varicd their wit, by calling 
me Murad with the purse o( pebbles, 

"All that I had yet sulfered ia nothing compared 
t» my succeeding misfailunes. 

" It was the CHstom at this time, in the Turkish 
camp, für the soldiers to amtise them<telves with firing 
at a mark. The auperior officers remonstrated against 
thia dangerous practice,* biit ineffectually. Some- 
times a party of soldiers woidd stop firing for a few 
minutes, after a message was broughtthem from their 
■commandere ; and then they would begin again, in 
defiance of all ordere. Such was the want of disci- 
pline in our array, that this disobedience went iin- 
punished. In the mean time, the frequency of the 
danger made most men tntally regardless of it. I 
liave Seen tents piereed nith liuJletSj in which parties 
were quietly seated, smoking their pipes; whilst 

" Antin's Obiervaciuns on tlie SlonnerB and Cu^loms of the 
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these iritbotit were preparing to take fresh aim at 
Üie red flag on the top. 

" Thia apsthy proceeded, in sotne, from uncon- 
qiierable indolence of body; in otiiers, from tlie in- 
toxication produced by the Aimes of t^ibacco and of 
npium ; but in most of my brother Tiirks it arose 
from the contidcncc the belief in predestinatiun in- 
spired. Whena bullet killedoneof tlieir companions, 
they only observed, scarcely taking the pipes from 
their mnutha, ' Our hour is not yet come : it is not 
the will of Mahomet that we should fall,' 

" I own that this rash »ecurity appeared to me, at 
first, surprising ; but it soon ceased Ui strike me with 
inmder; and it eren tended to confirm niv favourite 
opiniüti, tbat sotne were bom to good and some t« 
cvil fortiine. I became ajraoat as careless as my com- 
panions, from folloiring the same course of reasoning. 
It 18 notj thought I, in the power of human prudence 
to a»ert the stroke of destiny. I ehall perhaps die 
to-morrow ; let me therefore enjuy to-day. 

" I now made it my study, every day, to prociire 
asmuch amusement aspossihle. My porerty, as you 
will imagine, reatricted me from indulgence and es- 
oess; but I soon found jiieana to spend wbat did not 
actuslly belong to me. There were certain Jews, who 
were foUowers of the camp, and who, calculating on 
the probability of victory for our troops, advanced 
money to the sojdiers; for n-hich they engaged to 
pav these uaurers exorbitant intercst. The Jew to 
whom I applied traded witb me also upon the bclief 
that my brother SaUdm, with -whoae charact^r and 
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drcumgtance« he was acquainted, woiild pay iny 
debts, if I slioiild fall. With the money I raised 
from the Jew I continually bought coffee and opium, 
of whlch I grew imiuoderatcly fund. In the delirium 
it created] I forgot all niy misfortunes, all fear of the 

"One day, when I Lad raised niy spirits by an 
unusual quantity of opium, I was Btrolling through 
the camp, sometimes einging, sometimes dancmg, 
like a madman, and repeating that I was not now 
Murad the Unlucky. Whilst these words were on 
my lips, a friendly spectator, who was in posseaslon 
of his sober senses, caught me hy the arm, and at- 
tempted to drag me from the place where I was es- 
poaing myself. 'Do you not see," said he, 'those 
soldiers, who are firing at a mark ? I gaif one of 
them, just now, deliberately taking aim at yoiu- tur- 
ban; and, obserre, he is now reloading his piece.' 
My ill luck preyailed even at this instant, the only 
instant in myljfe ffben I defied its power. I strug- 
gled with myadviser, repeating, 'I am notthe wretch 
you take me for; I am not Murad the Unlucky.' He 
fled from the danger himself: I remaiued, and in a 
few seconds afterwards a ball reached me, and I feil 
senseless on the sand. 

" The ball was cat out of my body by an awkward 
surgeon, who gave me ten times more pain than wdj* 
necessary. He was particularly burried, at this time, 
becausc the army had just receired Orders to marcli 
in a few hours, and all was confusion in the camp. 
My wDund was excessiveiy painfui, and tlie fear of 



being left behind with those who were deemed in- 
curable added to my torments. Perhaps^ if I had 
kept myself quiet^ I migbt have escaped some of the 
enls I afterwards endured; but, as I bave repeatedly 
told you, gentlemen, it was my ill fortune never to 
be able to judge what was best to be done, tili the 
time for prudence was past. 

'^During that day, when my fever was at the 
height^ and when my ordere were to keep my bed, 
ccHitrary to my naturpl habits of indolence, I rose a 
bundred times and went out of my tent, in the very 
heat of the day, to satisfy my curiosity as to the 
number of the tents which had not been Struck, and 
of the soldiere who had not yet marched. The Orders 
to march were tardily obeyed ; and many hours 
elapsed before our encampment was raised. Had I 
submitted to my surgeon's Orders, I might have been 
in a State to accompany the most dilatory of the 
stragglere ; I could have borne, perhaps, the slow 
motion of a litter, on which some of the sick were 
transported ; but in the evening, when the surgeon 
came to dress my wounds, he found me in such a 
Situation that it was scarcely possible to remove me. 

^^ He desired a party of soldiers, who were left to 
bring up the rear, to call for me the next morning. 
They did so ; but they wanted to put nie upon the 
mule which I recollected, bv a white streak on its 
back, to be the cursed animal that had kicked me, 
whilst I was looking for the ring. I could not be 
prevailed upon to go upon this unlucky animal. I 
tried to persuade the soldiers to carry me, ^iv<i\.W\; 
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to<»k nie 3 iittle way ; butj soon growing weary of 
their bürden, thcy laid tue down on the sand, pre- 
tending that they were gciing to fill a skin with 
water st a spring they liad discovered, and bade me 
lie stiil, and wait for their return. 

" I waited and waited, longing for the «ater to 
nioisten my parcUed Ups; but nu water caine — no 
soldiers returned ; and there I lay., for sercral hours, 
ex])ecting every nioment to breathe my la^t. I made 
nt> efibrt to move, for I was now convinced my hour 
was come; and that it was the will of Mahomet that 
I should perish in this miserable manner, and lie 
unburied like a äog; a death, fhought I, wurtby of 
Murad the Unlucky. 

"My forebodings were not this time just; a de- 
tachment of English soldiers passed near the place 
where. I lay ; my groans were heard by them, and 
they humanely came to my assistance. They carried 
me with them, dressed my wound, and treated me 
with the utmost tendemesa. Christiana though they 
were, I must acknowledge that I liad reason to love 
them better than any of the followers of Alahomet, 
my good brolbtr unly cscepted. 

" Under their care I recovered ; but scarcely had 
I regained my strength bcfore I feil into uew dis- 
asters. It was bot weather, and my thirst was ex- 
ccssive. 1 went out, with a party, in hopes of finding 
a s|)ring of water. The Eiigüsh soldiers began to 
dig for a well, in a place pointed out to them by one 
uf their mcn of science. I wa« not inclincd to such 
hard labourj but preferred sauntering on in search of 
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a spring. I saw at a distance something that looked 
like a pool of water ; and I pointed it out to my com- 
panioas. Their man of science warned me, by bis 
Interpreter, not to trust to this deceitful appearance ; 
for that such were common in this country, and 
that, when 1 came close to the spot, I should find no 
water there. He added, that it was at a greater 
distance than I imagined ; and that I should, in all 
probability, be lost in the desert, if I atterapted to 
foUow this phantom. 

'* I was so unfortunate as not to attend to bis 
advice : I set out in pursuit of this accursed delusion, 
which assuredly was the work of evi\ spirits, who 
clouded my reason, and allured me into their do- 
minion. I went on, hour after hour, in expectation 
continually of reaching the object of my wishes ; but 
it fled faster than I pursued, and I discovered at last 
that the Englishman, who had doubtless gained bis 
Information from the people of the country,was right; 
and that the shining appearance, which I had taken 
for water, was a mere deception. 

" I was now exhausted with fatigue : I looked 
back in vain after the companions I had left ; I could 
see neither men, animals, nor any trace of Vegetation 
in the sandy desert. I had no resource but, weary 
as I was, to measure back my footsteps, which were 
imprinted in the sand. 

^'I slowly and sorrowfully traced them as my 
guides in this unknown land. Instead of yielding 
to my indolent inclinations, I ought, however, to 
have made the best of my way back, before the 

c2 
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CTCiiing breeze sprung up. 1 feit the breeze rising, 
and unconscious af my danger, I rejoiced, and opened 
my bosom to nieet it ; but trhat was my dismay 
when I Baw that the wind awept before it all trace 
uf my footsteps in the sand. I knew not w-hich iray 
to proceed ; I was Struck with despair, tore my 
garmenls, threw off my turban, and cried aloud ; 
but neither liuman voice nur echo answered me. 
Tlie silence was dreadful. I had taated no fijDd for 
many hours, and I now became sick and faint. I 
recullected that I had put a supply of opiuin into the 
folds of my tiirban ; but, alas ! when I took mv 
turban up, I fuuud that the opium had fallen out. I 
searched for it in vain on the sand, where I had 
thrown the turban. 

" I stretched myaelf out upon the ground, and 
yielded without farther stniggle to my e^il destiny, 
Wliat I suJTered from thirst, hunger, and heat, cannot 
be described j At last I feil into a sort of trance, 
during which images of various kinds seemed to flit 
before my eyes- How long I remaioed in this State 
I know not ; but I remember that I was brought to 
my senses by a loud ahout, wbich came from persons 
belonging to a Caravan retuming from Mecca. This 
was a shout of joy for their safc arrii'al at a certain 
spring, well known to them in this part of the 
«lesert, 

" The spring was not a hnndred yards from the 
spot where 1 lay ; yet, auch had been the fate of 
Klurad the Unlucky, that he missed the reality, 
whilst he had been hours in pursuit of the phantom. 
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Feeble and spiritkss as I was, I sent forth as loud 
a cry as I ccmld^ in hopes of obtaining assistance ; and 
I endeavoured to crawl to tbe place frora which the 
voices appeared to come. The caravan rested for a 
considerable time^ whilst the slaves filled the skins 
with water^ and whilst the cameis took in their 
supply. I worked myself on towards them; yet, 
notwithstanding my efForts, I was persuaded that, 
according to my usual ill fortune^ I should never be 
able to make them bear my voice. I saw them 
mount their cameis ! I took ofT my turban^ unrolled 
it^ and waved it in the air. My signal was seen ! 
The Caravan came towards me ! 

*^ I had scarcely strength to speak ; a slave gave 
me some water ; and^ after I had dnink^ I explained 
ti) them who I was^ and bow I came into this 
Situation. 

^' Whilst I was speaking, one of the travellers ob- 
served the purse which hung to my girdle : it was 
the same the merchant^ for whom I recovered the 
ring, had given to me ; I had carefiilly preserved it, 
because the initials of my benefactor's name, and 
a passage from the Koran, were worked upon it. 
When he gave it to me, he said that, perbapi, wr 
should meet again in some other part of the worUi, 
and he should recognise me by this toke»/ Tiüt 
person who now took notice of the pur«« Wim Mk 
brother ; and, when I related to him hmr I Um4 /;f^ 
tained it, he had the goodness to take me M«4#r hU 
protection. He was a merchant, who w«i# tu^ l^'^ng 
with the Caravan to Grand Cairo : he affef«4 Uß Utke 
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witli hitn, and I ivillinglv accepted tlie proiwsal, 
promising to serve liim as faitlifully as anyuf liis 
tves. The caravan proi^eeded, and I was carried 
itli it. 



CHAPTER 11. 

"Th£ mercbant, who was become my master, 
tpeated me witli great kindnesa; but, on liearing me 
relate the whole series of iny unfortunate advcntures, 
he esacted a promise froni me, that I would do 
nothing widiout first Consulting him. ' Since you 
are so iinlucky, Murad,' said he, ' that you atways 
chöose Tor the worat when you choose for yourself, 
you should trust entirely to tlie judgment of a wiser 
or a inore fortunate friend.' 

" I fared well in the Service of this inerchant, who 
was a man uf a mild disposition, and wlio iras so rieh 
that he could aflbrd to be generoua to all bis de- 
pendents. It was my busincss to sce his camels 
loaded and iinloaded at proper placcs, to count his 
bales of merchandise, aud to take care that they were 
not mi^ied with those of his companions. This I 
carefully did, tili the daywe arrived at Alexandria; 
nhen, unluckily, I negjected to count the bales, 
taking it fiir granted that they were all riglit, as I 
had fuund theiii so the preceding day. However, 
wlien we were to go on boord the vessel that was 
to take US to Cairo, I perceired that three bales 
of cottun were miasing. 
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<' I ran to inform my master^ who^ thoagfa a good 
deal proToked at my negligence^ did not repraacfa me 
as I deseired. The public crier was imiDediately 
sent round the city^ to offer a rewaid £ofr the reeoreiy 
of the merchandise ; and it was restoied hf ooe of 
the merchants' slaves, witb whom we katd tnartütJL 
The vessel was now under sail; my saiter amd I amd 
the bales of cotton were oUiged to itiUm m a WMt ; 
and, when we were taken on board, tfe caftam 4^* 
dared he was so loaded tlnt lie ooald Bft ÜM "m^ggt 
to stow the bales of ootton. After 
he consented to let them i 
promised my master to watdi tbem si^bt jmI 4aaf, 

'^ We had a proeperouB voyage, aai w«ae i^tmJkj 
in sight of shore^ iHiidi tfe cjfitji» moi ve <9Miy 
not £Edl to readi early tfae mest mmaam^ I «uad. a» 
usual^ this night upon deck ; wmk wAmxA mewmtaä W 
Smoking my pipe. Ever mmet I Ini mämpt^ xl ^Juät 
practice at the camp at El Aswät, 1 v müi utti *rxM0i 
without opium and tobacco. I MpfMie üoit mnrfmtuL 
was this night alittle dooded wMi ii«r «ik: I imk : 
but, towards midnight, I was m Umiwv t W 'i^rrm^ I 
Started up from the deck on idiich J 
myself ; my turban was in flamoi^'ibf; «üe^ 
on which I had rested was all «m fct. I 
two sailors^ who were feist 
constemation becarae generale 
creased the danger. The 
were the most actiFe^ and; 
extinguishing the flames: 
scorched. 
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For mypart, I was not suffered to do any thing; 
captain ordereil ÜisX I Ghould be bound tu tlie 
mast; and, when at last the flantes were extinguished, 
the passengers, with one accordj besmight faim to 
keep me bound hand and foüt, lest I should be tlie 
cause ot sotae new disaster. All tbat had liappeued 
was, indeed, occasiuncd bjr my ill luck. I liad laid 
my pipe down, when l was falling aslcep, upon the 
bale of eotton tbat was l>eside me. The fire from 
my pipe fei) out, and set the cntton in flamos. Such 
was the mixture of rage and terror with which I 
had inspired the wliolc crew, that I am surc they 
would have eet me ashore on a desert Island, rather 
than have liad me on board for a week longer. 
Eren my humane niaster, I could perceire, was 
secretly impatient to get rid of Murad the Unlucky, 
and hts eril fnrtune. 

" You may believe that I was heartily glad when 
we landed, and ii'hen I was unbound. My master 
put 3 puTse containing ßfCy setjujns into my hand, 
and bade me farewell. ' Use this money pmdently, 
Murad, if you can,' Said lie, ' and perhaps youi' 
fortune may change.' Of this I had little hopes: 
but detcrmined to lay out my money as prudently aa 
possible. 

"As I was Walking through the streets of Grand 
Cairo, considering how I should lay out my üfty 
sequins to the greatest advantage, I was stopjied by 
mie who called me by my name, and asked me if I 
could pretend to have forgotten his face. I looked 
steadily at liira, und recollected to my sorrow, that 
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he was the Jew Kacbub^ from wliom I had borrowed 
certains sums of money at the camp at El Arish. 
What brought him to Grand Cairo^ except it was my 
evil destiny, I cannot teil. He would not quit me ; 
he would take no excuses ; he said he knew that I 
had deserted twice^ once from the Turkish and once 
from tbe English army ; that I was not entitled to 
any pay ; and that he could not imagine it possible 
that my brother Saladin would own me, or pay my 
debts. 

'' I replied, for I was vexed by the insolence of 
this Jewish dog, that I was not, as he imagined, a 
beggar; that I had the means of paying him myjust 
debt, but that I hoped he would not extort from me 
all that exorbitant interest which none but a Jew 
could exact. He smiled, and answered that, if a 
Turk loved opium better than money, this was no 
fault of bis ; that he had supplied me with what I 
loFed best in the world ; and that I ought not to 
complain, when he expected I should retum the 
favour. 

" I will not weary you, gentlemen, with all the 
atguments that passed between me and Rachub. At 
last, we compromised matters; he would take nothing 
less than tbe wbole debt : but he let me have at a 
very cheap rate a ehest of second-hand clothes, by 
which he assured me I might make my fortune. He 
brought them to Grand Cairo, he said, for the purpose 
of selling them to slare merchants; who, at this time 
of the year, were in want of them to supply their 
slares : but he was in haste to get home to bis wife 
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and fnmily, at Constiintinople, aud thcrefore he was 
willlng to malte OTcr to a friend the profits of this 
speculation. I should have distruated Racliub's pro- 
fessiona of friendahip, and especially of diaiaterested- 
ness ; but lie took me with liirii to the khan, where 
faia gnods were, and unlocked the ehest of clothes tn 
ahow tlieni to me. They wcre of the riebest and 
finest materials, and had been but little worn. I 
coutd not (loubt the evidence of my senses ; the 
bargaio was concluded, and the Jew scnt portera to 
my inn with the ehest. 

" The nesl day, I repaired to the public market- 
place i and, when niy business was known, I had 
chuice of customers before night : my ehest was 
empty — and my purse was füll, The prolit I made, 
upon the sale of tbese clothes, was so considerable, 
that I could net help feeling astonisbment at Ra- 
chub's having brought himself so readily to relinquish 

" A few days after I had disposed of the content» 
of my ehest, a Damaseene nierchaiit, who had bought 
two auita of apparel from me, told me, with a very 
melani^holy l^e, that both the female slaves, who 
had put an these clothes, were sick. I could not 
conceive that the clothes were the cause of their 
siekness ; but, soon afterwarda, aa I was crossing the 
market, I was attacked by at least a dozen merchants, 
who made similar complaints. They insisted upon 
knowing how I came by the garmcnts, and denianded 
whether I had H'om any of them myself. This day 
I had for the ürst time indulged myself with wear- 
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ing a pair of yellow slippers^ the only finery I had 
reserFed for myself out of all the tempting goods. 
Convinced by mj wearing these slippers that I could 
have had no insidious designs^ since I shared the 
danger whaterer it might be^ the merchants were a 
little pacified ; but what was my terror and remorse, 
the next day^ when one of them came to inform me 
that plague-boils had broken out under the arms of 
all the slaves who had worn this pestilential apparel. 
On looking carefully into the eheste we found the 
word Smyma written, and half effaced^ upon the lid; 
Now the plague had for some time raged at Smyma ; 
and^ as the merchants suspected, these clothes had 
certainly belonged to persons who had died of that 
distemper. This was the reason why the Jew- was 
willing to seil them to me so cheap ; and it was for 
this reason that he would not stay at Grand Cairo 
himself^ to reap the prqfits of his speculation. In« 
deed^ if I had paid attention to it at the proper 
time^ a slight circumstance might have revealed the 
truth to me. Whilst I was bargaining with the 
Jew, before he opened the ehest, he swallowed a large 
dram of brandy, and stuffed his nostrils with sponge 
dipped in yinegar : this he told me he did to prevent 
his perceiving the smell of musk, which always threw 
him into convulsions. 

*' The horror 1 feit, when I discovered that I had 
spread the infection of the plague, and that I had 
probably caught it myself, overpowered my senses ; 
a cold dew spread orer all my limbs, and I feil upon 
the lid of the fatal ehest in a swoon. It is said that 
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fear disposea people to take the infectioii : 1 
Ulis may be, I sickened tliat evening, and soon was 
in a raging fever. It was worse for me w benever the 
delirium left me, and I could reflect upon tlie mi- 
Beries my ill fortune liad occasioned. In niy first 
lucid intervalj I looked round and saw that I Jiad 
beea removed from the khan to a wretclied iiut An 
old woman, who was anioking lier pipe in tbe farthest 
Corner of my roora, infornied me tliat I had been sent 
out of the töwn of Grand Cairo by Order of the cadi, 
to whoni the merchants had made their complaint. 
The fatal ehest was burnt, aud the house in which I 
had lodged razed to the ground. ' And, if it had not 
been for me,' continued the old woman, ' you wuiild 
hare been dead, probably, at this instant ; biit I have 
made a row to our great prophet, that I would nerer 
neglect an opportunity of doing a good action : 
tlierefore, when you were deserted by all the world, 
I took care of you. Here too ia your pursc, which 
I aaved from the rabble ; and, what is more difficuU, 
from the officers of justice : I will aecount to you 
for eyery para that I have espended ; and will more- 
over teil you the reason of mymaking auch anestra- 
firdinary vnw. 

"As I perceived that this benevolent old woman 
took great pleasure in talking, I made an inclination 
of my head to thank her for her prnmised hiatory, 
and she proceeded ; but I niuat confeaa I did not 
listen with all the attention her narrati^e doubtiess 
deserved. Even curiosity, the strongest passion of 
aa Tarks, was dea*' . I have no recol- 
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lection of the old woman's stör j. It b «fl nmch 9t» I 
can do to finisb iny own. 

*' The weatlier became cxcessirely bot : it was 
affirmed^ by some of tbe physicians^ tbat tbis beat 
would proFe fatal to tbeir paüents ; * but^ contrary 
to tbe prognostics of Uie physicians^ it stopped the 
pa-ogress of tbe plague. I recoTered^ and found my 
purse mucfa lightened by my illness. I divided the 
remsinder of my money with my humane nurse^ and 
sent her out into the city^ to inquire bow matters 
were going on. 

*' She brought me word tbat the fury of the plague 
had nmch abated; but tbat she had met several 
fiinerals^ and tbat she had heard many of the mer- 
chants cursing the folly of Murad the Unlucky^ who^ 
as tbey satd^ had brought all this calamity upon the 
inhabitants of Cairo. Even fools^ tbey say^ leam by 
experience. I took care to bum the bed on which 
I had lain^ and the clotbes I had wom : I concealed 
my real name^ which I knew would inspire detesta^ 
tion^ and gained admittance^ with a crowd of other 
poor wretches, into a lazaretto, where I performed 
<}uarantine^ and offered up prayers daily for the sick. 

*' Wben I thought it was impossible I could spread 
the infection^ I took my passage home. I was eager 
to get away from Grand Cairo^ where I knew I was 
an object of execration. I had a stränge fancy 
haunting my mind ; I imagined tbat all my mis- 

* Antis^s Observations of the Mannen and Cuatoms of the 
Egyptians. 




fiwtunes, since I left Constantino]ilc, liad ariscn fruDi 
my neglet-t of tJie talisman upon the beautifui cliiiia 
vase. I dreamed three times, when I was recoTering 
from tte plague, that a genius appeared to ine, and 
Baid, in a reproachful tone, ' Murad, where is the 
Tase that was intrusted to thy care ? ' 

" This dream operate<l strongly lipon my Imagina- 
tion. As soon as we arrived at Conatautinople, 
which we did, to my great surprise, without meeting 
with any imton-ard accidents, I went, in search of ray 
brother Saladin, to ini^uire for my vase. He nu 
longer lived in the house in which I left hini, and 1 
began to be apprehensive that he was dead ; but a 
porter, hearing my inquiriesj esciaimed, ' Who is 
there in Constantinople that ia Ignorant of the 
dwelling of Saladin the Lucky? Come with mc, 
and 1 will show it t« yon.' 

" The mansion to which he conducted me looked 
so magnificent, that I was almost afraid to enter lest 
there shoujd be somc mistake. But, whibt I was 
hesitating, the dours opened, asd I heard uiy brother 
Saladin'a vuice. He saw me atmost at the same 
instant that I ßxed my eyes ujHm him, and imme- 
diately sprang forward t« embrace me. He ii-as the 
same good brother as ever, and I rejoiced in his 
prosperity with all my heart. ' Brother Saladin,' 
Said I, ' can you now doubt that some men are born 
to be fortunate, and others to be unfortunatc ? How 
often you uaed to dispute this point with me !' 

" ' Let US not dispute it now in the public street,' 
»laid he, smiling ; ' but come ia and refresh yourself. 
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and we will conslder the question afterwards at 
leisure.' 

" ^ No, my dear brother/ said 1, drawing back^ 
^ you are too good : Murad the Unlucky shall not 
enter vour house. lest he should draw down niis- 
fortunes upon you and yours. I come only to ask 
for my vase/ 

'^ ' It is safe,' cried he ; ^ come in, and you shall 
see it : but I will not give it up tili 1 have you in my 
house. I have none of these superstitious fears: 
pardon me the expression, but I have none of these 
superstitious fears.' 

'^ I jdelded, entered his house, and was astonished 
at all I saw ! My brother did not triumph in his 
prosperity ; but, on the contrary, seemed intent only 
upon making me forget my roisfortunes : he listened 
to the account of them with kindness, and obliged 
me by the recital of his history ; which was, I must 
acknowledge, far less wonderful than my own. He 
seemed, by his own account, to have grown rieh in 
the common course of things ; or rather, by his own 
prudence. I allowed for his prejudices, and, unwill- 
ing to dispute farther with him, said, 'You must 
remain of your opinion, brother ; and I of mine : you 
are Saladin the Lucky, and I Murad the Unlucky ; 
and so we shall remain to the end of our lives.' 

" I had not been in his house four days when an 
accident happened, which showed how much I was 
in the right. The favourite of the sultan, to whom 
he had formerly sold his china vase, though her 
charms were now somewhat faded by tiiuft, still 



retained lier power, and her taste für magniticence. 
She commissioned my brother to bespeak for her, at 
Venice, the most splendid looking-glasä that nioney 
could purehaae. The mirror, after manydelays and 
disappoiutments, at length arrived at my brother's 
house. He unpacked it, and aent to let the lady 
know it was in pcrfect safety. It iras late in the 
erening, and she ordered it shuuld remain wherc it 
was that night ; and tbat it should he brought to 
the scraglio the next morning. It stoud in a sort of 
ante-chamber to the rooni in which I slept; and 
with it were left somo packages, contaimng glass 
diandeliers for an unfinished saloon in my brother's 
house. Saiadin charged all bis doniestics to be 
rigilant this night ; because he had nioney to a great 
amount by hioi, and there had been frequent rob- 
berics in our neighbuurhood. Hearing tbese urders, 
I resolved to be in readiness at a monient's warning, 
I latd my scimitar beside me upon a cushion ; and 
left my door half open, that I inight hear the 
slightest noise in the ante-chamber, ot tbe great 
staircase. About oiidnight, I was auddenly auakened 
by a noiac in the ante-chamber. I started up, 
Beized my scimitar, and the instant I got to tbe 
door, saw, by the liglit of the Jantp which was burn- 
ing in the room, a man standing opposite to me, 
with a drawn aword in bis band. I rashed furward, 
demanding what he wanted, and received no answer ; 
but, seeing bim aim at me with his scimitar, I gave 
biDi, as I thougbt, 3 dcadly blow. At this instant, 
I heard a great crash ; and the fragments of the 
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looking-glass^ which I had shivered^ fe|l ät my feet. 
At the same moment, something black brushed by 
my Shoulder : I pursued it, stumbled over the 
packages of glass, and rolled over them down the 
stairs. 

" My brother came out of bis rooni^ to inquire the 
cause of all this disturbance ; and when he saw the 
fine mirror broken^ and me lying amongst the glass 
chandeliers at the bottom of the stairs^ he could not 
forbear exclaiming, ^ Well, brother ! you are indeed 
Murad the Unlucky/ 

" When the first emotion was over, he could not, 
however, forbear laughing at my Situation. With a 
degree of goodness, which made me a thousand times 
more sorry for the accident, he came down stairs to 
help me up, gave me his band, and said, ' Forgive 
me, if I was angry with you at first. I am sure you 
did not mean to do me any injury ; but teil me how 
all this has happened } ' 

^^ Whilst Saladin was speaking, I heard the same 
kind of noise which had alarmed me in the ante- 
cbamber ; but, on looking back, I saw only a black 
pigeon, which flew swiftly by me, unconscious of the 
mischief he had occasioned. This pigeon I had 
unluckily brought into the house the preceding day; 
and had been feeding and trying to tame it for my 
young nephews. I little thought it would be the 
cause of such disasters. My brother, though he en- 
deavoured to conceal his anxiety from me, was much 
disturbed at the idea of meeting the favourite's 
displeasure, who wmild certainly be gr\^vo\v&Vj ^\%»« 
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appointed by Ute kMS of hn- si)lendid looking-glsn. 
I saw that I ahould iiieriW>ly he his ruiii, if I um- 
tinued in his houae ; and no persuo-sinns could prevail 
lipon me to pnJong My atay. My generous brother, 
seeing me determined to g^>, said tu me, ' A factor, 
wbom I hare emjdoyed for soine years to seil mer- 
cbandisc for me, died * fcn- days ago. Will yo« 
take his place f I am ndi enotigli to bcar any little 
mistakes you may bll into, from ignorance of busi- 
ness ; and you will hare » jMrtiier trhu ig able and 
willing to assist you.' 

"I was touched to the lie^irt by thls kindness; 
especially at such a time as tiiis. He seot iinc of his 
slarea with me to the shop in which yoti now see me, 
gentlemen. The slare, by ny brotlier'i dirediwi, - 
brought with us my cbina rase, and ddiToeA it 
Hafely to me, with this message : * Tke scarlet ift, 
that was found in this vase, and in its fellor, was 
the first cause of Saladin's raaking the fortuoe he 
now enjoys : he therefore does no niore than justice, 
in sharing that fortune with his brother Murad.' 

" I was now placed in as advantageous a situatioB 
as possibte ; but my mind was ill at ease, when I i«- 
Aected that the broken mirror might be my brotber'B 
ruin. The lady by whom it had been bespoken was, 
1 well knew, of a violent temper ; and this dis^ 
pointraent was aulhcient to provoke her to vengeance. 
My brother sent me word this morning, however, 
that though her displeasure was excessiTe, it was in 
my power to prevent any ill consequences that might 
ensue. ' In my power ! ' I exciaimed ; ' then, indeed. 



I am happy ! Teil my brother there is nothing I 
will not do to show him my gratitude, and to save 
him from the consequences of ray foUy/ 

^' The slave who was sent by my brotlier seemed 
unwilling to name what was required of me, saying 
that his master was afraid I should not like to grant 
the request. I urged him to speak freely, and he 
then told me the favourite declared nothing would 
make her amends for the loss of the mirror but the 
fellow vase to that which she had bought from Sa- 
ladin. It was impossible for me to hesitate ; grati- 
tude for my brother's generous kindness overcame 
Ä»y superstitious obstinacy : and I sent him word I 
would carry the vase to him myself. 

'' I took it down this evening, from the shelf on 
which it stood : it was covered with dust, and I 
washed it ; but unluckily, in endeav ouring to clean 
the inside from the remains of the scarlet powder, I 
poured hot water into it, and immediately I heard 
a simmering noise, and my vase, in a ^ew instants, 
burst asunder with a loud explosion. These frag- 
ments, alas ! are all that remain. The measure of 
mv misfortunes is now completed ! Can you wonder, 
gentlemen, that I bewail my evil destiny ? Am I 
not justly called Miirad the Unlucky ? Here end all 
mv hopes in this world ! Better would it have been 
if I had died long ago I Better that I had never 
been born ! Notliing I ever have done, or attempted, 
has prospercd. Murad the Unlucky is my name, 
and ill-fate has marked me for her own." 
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CHAPTER III. 



Tue lanientatiuna üf Murad irere interruptcd bv 
tlie entrance of Saladin. Having waited in vain for 
some hours, he now came to sec if any disaster had 
Iiappencd to tiis brother Murad. He was surprised 
ut the sight of tlie two pretended merchants ; and 
tould not refrain from exciainations, on beholding 
tlie brokeu vase. However, with liis usual equa- 
nimity oiid goo<l-nature, he began to console Murad ; 
aiid, taking up the frjgmenta, esamined theni care- 
fuUy, one by one joined them together again, fuund 
that Rone of the edges of the cliina irere daniaged, 
and declared he could hare it mended su as to look 
as well as ever. 

Murad recovered his spirits upon thia. " Brother," 
Said he, " I comfort myself for being Murad the 
Unlucky, when I reflect tliat you are Saladin the 
Lucky. See, gentfenien," continued lie, tuming to 
the pretended merchants, " aearcely has this uiost 
fortunate of men been five minutea in Company be- 
fore he gives a liappy turn to affairs. Hia preHence 
inspires joy : I observe j'our countenances, ii'hicli 
had been aaddened by iny disitial history, have 
brightened up since he has made his appearanw. 
Brother, I uish you would niake these gentlemeii 
suine amends für the tinie they have tva»te<l in 
listening-to taj cataluguc of misfortunes, by relating 
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your history, which, I am sure, they will find rather 
more exhilirating." 

Saladin consented^ on condition that tbe strangers 
would accompany him home^ and partake of a social 
banquet. They at first repeated the former excuse 
of their being obliged to retum to tbeir inn : but at 
lengtb tbe sultan*s curiosity prevailed^ and he and 
bis vizier went bome witb Saladin the Lucky^ wbo> 
after supper^ related bis history in the following 
maimer. 

'^ My being calkd Saladin the Lucky first inspired 
me witb confidence in myself : thougb I own that I 
cannot remember any extraordinary instances of good 
luck in my cbildhood. An old nurse of my motber's, 
indeed^ repeated to me twenty times a day, that no- 
thing I undertook could fall to succeed ; because I 
^as Saladin tbe Lucky. I became presumptuous 
and rasb ; and my nurse's prognostics might have 
efifectually prevented their accomplisbment^ bad I 
not, when I was about fifteen, been roused to re- 
flection during a long confinement, which was the 
consequence of my youtbful conceit and imprudence. 

*^ At tbis time there was at the Porte a French- 
man, an ingenious engineer, who was employed and 
favoured by tbe sultan, to the great astonishment of 
many of my prejudiced countrymen. On the grand 
seignior's birthday, he exhibited some extraordina- 
rily fine fireworks; and I, witb numbers of the 
inbabitants of Constantinople, crowded to see them. 
I bappened to stand near the place where tbe 
Frenchman was stationed ; tbe crowd pressed u^n 
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" I will not proceed to troiible you inth the Jour- 
nal uf a. petty mercliant's Hfe ; I pasa od Ui tlie 
incidcnt tt'hicli made h considerable change in my 
affair». 

" A terrible fire broke out near tbe walls of tlie 
gnind seignior's aeraglio:* as you are strangers, 
gentlemen, you may not liave heard of this event ; 
though it produced so great a Sensation in Constan- 
tinnple. The rizier's süperb palace was utterly con- 
Bumed ; and the melted lead poured duu'n from the 
roof uf the tnostjue of St. Sophia. Various were the 
opinions formed by my neigbbours, respecting the 
cause of the conflagratioii. Some supposed it to be 
a punishnient for the sultan's having neglected, one 
Friday, to appear at the mosque of St. Sophia : 
others considered it as n warniug sent by Alahuuiet, 
to dissuade the Porte from persisting in a war in 
whicli we were Just engaged. The generality, 
however, of the coffee-huuse politicians, contented 
thcmselves witli obserring that it was the will uf 
Mahouiet tliat the [lalace should be consumed. 'Sa- 
tiafied by thia supposition, they tixik no precaution 
tu prerent similar accidents in their nwn honses. 
Nerer were fires so common in the city as at this 
period ; scarcely a night passed without uiir being 
nakened by the cry of fire. 

" These frequent fires were rendered still niore 
dreadfui by villaina, who were continually on the 
watch tri increase the conftision by whith they pro- 

* Vldt Baron de Tott'i Memoin. 
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fited^ and to pillage the houses of the sufferers. It 
was discovered that these incendiaries frequently 
sculked^ towards evening, in the neighbourhood of 
the bezestein, where the richest merchants störe 
their goods ; some of these wretches were detected 
in throwing coundaks,* or niatches^ into the Win- 
dows; and^ if these combustibles remained a suf- 
ficient time^ they could not fail to set the house on 
fire. 

'^ Notwithstanding all these circumstances, many 
eren of those who had property to preserve continued 
to repeat, ^It is the will of Mahomet;' and conse- 
quently to neglect all means of preservation. I, on 
the contrary, recoUecting the lesson I had leamed 
from the sensible foreigner, neither suffered my spirits 
to sink with superstitious fears of ill luck, nor did I 
trust presumptuously to my good fortune. I took 
every possible means to secure myself. I never went 

* '^ A coundak is a sort of combustible that consists only of 
a piece of tinder wrapped in brimstone matches, in the midst of 
a 8maU bündle of pine shavings. This is the method usually 
employed by incendiaries. They lay this match by stealth 
behind a door, which they find open, or on a window ; and, 
after setting it on fire, they make their escape. This is suffi- 
cient often to produce the most terrible ravages in a town where 
the houses, buUt with wood and painted with oil of spike, afford 
the easiest opportunity to the miscreant who is disposed to re- 
duce them to ashes. This method, employed by the incen- 
diaries, and which often escapes the vigilance of the masters of 
the houses, added to the common causes of fires, gave for some 
time very frequent causes of alarm." — Translation of Memoirs 
of Baron de Tott, yoI. 1. 
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bi bed without having seen that all the lighta and 
6res in thc house wcre extinguiähcd ; and that 1 had 
a Hupply of wat«r in thc ciatern. I had liltenisc 
leamed fron niy Frcnchman that wyt mortar was 
the niost effectual tliing fnr stopping the progress of 
flamee : I therefore had a quantity of murtar müde 
up, in one of niy outhnuses, wliich I couM use at a 
moment's warning. These precautions were all use- 
ful to nie : my own house, indeed, was never actually 
on fire ; but the liousea of my next door neighbours 
were im less than five times in flames, in the cour»^ 
of one winter. By my esertions, or rather by my 
precautiuns, they suffered but little damage ; and all 
my neighboura looked upon mc as their delirerer and 
friend : they loaded me with presents, and offered 
raore indeed than I would accept. All repeated that 
I was Saladin the Lucky. This compliment 1 dis- 
claimed ; fceling niore ambitious of being calied 
Saladin the Pnident. It is thus that what we call 
modesty is often only a more refined species of pride. 
But to proceed with my etory. 

" One night I had been later than usual at bujk 
per, at a friend'a house : none htit the passevans, 
or wat^h, were in the streets; and eren they, 1 be- 
liebe, were asleep. 

" Aa I passed one of the conduits, which convey 
water t« the city, I heard a trickliiig noise ; and, 
upön examination, I foiind that the cock of the water- 
spoiit (Fas half tumed, so that the water was runniug 
out. I turned it back t« its pro]>er place, thought it 
had been left uuturned by aui'ident, and walked on ; 
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but I bad not proceeded far before I came to another 
spoiit, and another^ which were in the same condi- 
tion. I was convinced tbat tbis could not be tbe efl^t 
inerely of accident^ and suspected tbat some ill- 
intentioned persons designed to let out and waste tbe 
Krater of tbe city^ tbat tbere migbt be none to extin- 
guisb any fire tbat sbould break out in tbe course of 
tbe nigbt. 

" I stood still for a few moments^ to consider bow 
it would be most prudent to act. It would be im- 
possible for me to run to all parts of tbe city^ tbat I 
migbt stop tbe pipes tbat were running to waste. I 
first thougbt of wakening tbe watcb, and tbe fire- 
men, wbo were most of tbem slumbering at tbeir 
stations ; but I reflected tbat tbey were perbaps not 
to be trusted, and tbat tbey were in a confederacy 
witb tbe incendiaries : otberwise, tbev would cer- 
tainly^ before tbis bour, bave observed and stopped 
tbe running of tbe sewers in tbeir neigbbourbood. I 
determined to waken a rieb mercbant^ called Damat 
Zade^ wbo lived near me^ and wbo bad a number of 
üaves, wbom be could send to different parts of tbe 
city, to prevent miscbief^, and give notice to tbe in- 
habitants of tbeir danger. 

" He was a very sensible^ active man, and one tbat 
couM easily be wakened : be was not, like some 
Turks, an bour in recovering tbeir letbargic senses. 
He was quick in decision and action ; and bis slaves 
resembled tbeir master. He despatcbed a messenger 
immediately to tbe grand Fizier, tbat the sultan's 
si^ty migbt bö secured; and sent otbers to tbe ma- 




gistrates, ia eacli quarter of Constantinojilc. TLo 
largc drums in the janissary aga's Uiwer beat tu niuse 
tlie inhabitants ; and scarcely^ had thia been beard tri 
beat half an hour before the fire broke out in the 
lower apai'tments of Damat Zade's hüuse, üwing to 
u coundak, wbich faad been left behind one of the 

"The wretches, who hail prepared the mischicf, 
canie to enjoy it, and to pillage ; but they were dis- 
appointed. Astonished t« find tbemsetves taken intn 
custody, they could not cowprehend how their designs 
had been frustrated. By timely exertions, the fire in 
my friend's hoiise was estinguisbed ; and, though 
fires bruke out, during the nigbt, in many parts of 
the city, but little damage was sustaineö, because 
there was time for precautiuns; and, by the stopping 
of the spouta, sufiicient wat«r was preserved. People 
were awakeued, and wamed of the danger ; and they 
consequently escapcd unhiirt. 

" The nest day, as soon as I made ny appearance 
at the bezeatein, the merchants crowded nmnd, 
cailed me their benefactor, and the prcserver of their 
lives and fortunes. Damat Zade, the merchant whom 
I had awakened the preceding night, presented to 
me a heavy piirse of gold ; and put upon my finger a 
diamond ring of considerable value: eacli of the mer- 
chants füUowed his example, in niaking me rieh pre- 
Bentä: the magistrates also aent me tokens of their 
spprobation ; and the grand r'nüer sent nie a diamond 
of tbc first water, with a line written by bis own 
hand: 'Tu the man whu haa saved Constantinoplc' 
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£xcuse me^ gentlemen^ fof the vanity I seem to shoir 
in mentioning these circumstances. You desired to 
hear niy history, and I cannot therefore omit the 
principal circunistance of niy life. In tbe course of 
four-and-twenty hours, I found myself raised, by the 
munificent gratitude of the inhabitants of this city, 
to a State of affluence far beyond what I had ever 
dreamed of attaining. 

"1 now took a house suited to my circumstances, 
and bought a few slaves. As I was carrying my 
slaves home^ I was met by a Jew, who stopped me, 
saying, in bis language, ^ My lord^ I see, ha« beeti 
purchasing slaves: I could clothe them cbeaipljr/ 
There was something mysterious in the auuoj^er ^ 
this Jew, and I did not like bis countenaxkce ; Wt t 
considered that I ought not to be govemted i^ <)w^'M 
in my dealings, and that, if this dmui ^xhiW ^^t^KV^ 
clothe my slaves more cheaply thaa lumtiä^, t v^f^ 
not to neglect bis offer merely hecm/m f 1^ # 4^ 
like to the cut of bis beard, the turn rffci* *j*^ ^¥' ^ 
tone of bis voice. I therefore IxmI« itß( J*m 4$IIW 
me home^ saying that I would Oßimd^ *4 ^ yf^ 
posal. 

'^ Wben we came to talk over the »wilMr^ i ^^m 
surprised to find bim so reasonable t» \m 4i0mmM, 
On one point^ indeed^ be appeared lUMT^tttt^^^M^^ 
ply. I required not only to see i}m <M* <* » i ^^g 
offered^ but also to know bow they emori*^^^» ^^w«^ 
Session. On this subject be equi roe üM ^/ ^ *W>**-$i^,i» 
suspected there mustbe something »i^Es^«!^' \ 
trhat it could he, and judged thatillf jjpMiH 
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stillen, or tliat they liad been tlie apparel of persons 
whü hart died of some contagious disteraper. The 
Jew showed nie a ehest, from wliich he said I niight 
choosc whafever suited nie best. I observed, that afl 
he was going to unlock the ehest, he stuifed bis nose 
with some aromatic herbs. He told nie tliat he did 
so to prevent hia smelling the musk, with whieh the 
ehest was perfunied; musk, he Said, had an estraor- 
dinary efiect lipon his nerves. I begged to have some 
of the herbs which he used himself ; deelaring that 
musk was likewise offensive to me. 

" The Jew, either Struck by bis own conscience, 
(tr observ-ing my suspieiona, turned as pale as death. 
He pretended he Iiad not the i'ight key, and could 
not unlock the ehest ; said he must go in search of it, 
and that he would call on me again. 

"After lie had left me, I examined some writing 
lipon the lid of the ehest that had been nearly effaced. 
1 made out the word Smyma, and tbia was auflicient 
to conlirm all my auapieiona, The Jew returned ne 
more : he sent sorae porters to carry away the ehest, 
and 1 heard nothing of bim for some time ; tili one 
day, when I waa at the house of Damat Zade, I Baw 
a glimpse of the Jew passing haatily through one of 
the Courts, as if he wished to asoid me. ' My friend,' 
said I to Damat Zade, ' do not attribute my question 
tu impertinent curiiiaity, or to a desire to intermeddle 
with your aSairs, if I venture to aak the nature of 
your business with the Jew, who has just now crossed 
your Court ? ' 

" ' He baa eng&ged tosupply me with clothingfor 
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mj slaves/ rejdied my friend^ ' cheaper than I 
purchase it elsewhere. I have a design to surpme 
mjr daugbter^ Fatima, on her birthday^ with an en«- 
tertaininent in the paTÜion in tfae garden ; and aU 
her female slaves shall appear in new dresaes on the 
occasion.' 

^' I intemipted my fiiend, to teil him what I ma^ 
pected relative to this Jew and his ehest of doÜMt. 
It is certain tbat the infection of the pibgiie cao \m 
communicated by clothes, not only alter nwüntbit ^tt 
after years have elapsed. The merdiant tmdv^iA i0^ 
have nothing more to do with this wretch^ w\m€mdi 
thus hazard the lives of thousands of hm Mimtf-^ 
creatures for a few pieces of gold: we msot w^Mm id 
the circumstance to the cadi, but the cadi wuß^ 4f^ 
in his Operations; and^ before he oould iMk*t lim ßf?m 
into custody, the cunning felknr hud * !t ^ l^i^ Wm 
escape. When his house was wt^tcdmi^ h^- m4^ fm 
ehest had disappeared: we diflo^r^rn^ 4|iiil i^ mi M^ 
for Egypt^ and rejoioed that w« loil 4m«» üiM^ ^Nfl» 
Constantinople. 

^^ My friend^ Daniat Zade^ expnsiwttl i^ wwm ^ y i 0. 
gratitude to me. ^ You formerly «atr«il w^ iw^wm 
you have now saved my life ; and a Hfe |M^ 
than my own, that of my daughter WtAmiJ 

" At the sound of that name I cmM Mf$^ t 
lieve^ avoid showing some emotioiL I 
Seen this lady; and I had been 
beauty, and by the sweetness of k$f 
but, as I knew she was destinei iiß ^ ^m «»^k 
another^ I suppreased my feelii^ 




baniah the recoüectinn of thc fair Patima for e 
froin my iraagination. Her father, however, at this 
ioatant, threw into my way a. temptation, which it re- 
qnired all my fortitude to resiat. 'Satadin,' con- 
tinued he, 'it is but just that you, who have aared 
our Itves, should share oiir festivity. Come here ou 
the birthday of my Fatima: I will place you in a 
balcony, which ovcriooks the garden, and you ahall 
See the whole spectacle. We shall have a feast g/' 
tiUips ; in imitatiun of that which, aa you know, is 
held in thc graud aeigoior's gardens. I assure you, 
the aight will bü worth seeing; and besides, yoa will 
have a chance of beholding my Fatinia, for a inonient, 
without her veil.' 

" ' Tbat,' inteiTuptcd I, ' is tbe thing I most wiah 
t« aroid. I dare not indulge mysclf in a pleasure 
which might cost rae the happinessof my Üfe. I will 
conceal nothing frora you, who treat nie with so 
inuch conüdencc. I havc already belield the eharm- 
ing count£nance of your Fatima; but I kno\v that 
she is destined to be the wife of a happier man.' 

" Damat Zade seemed much pleased by thc frank- 
ness with which I explained myself; but he would 
not give up the idea of niy sitting with hiiii, in the 
balcony, on the day of thc feast of tidi[>s ; and I, on 
my part, could not consent to expoae mysclf to an- 
otlier view of the channing Fatima. My friend used 
every argument, or rathcr every sort of persuasiou, 
he could imagine to prevail upnn me: he tiicn tricit 
to laugh nie out of my resolutiun ; and, wheii all 
fiiiled, he Said, in a voice of anger, ' Go, ihen. 
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Saladin ; I am sure yoo are deoeifing me : 3roa have 
a passion for some other woman^ and jm would ood- 
cea] it ftxmi me, and persoade me joa relbse tl^ 
faFoar I offer you finom ^vdeDoe, wkn, in ^Kt, it 
is from indifferenoe and contempt. UlbT eoM jmi 
Bot speak the tnith of joar facänt Im» nae vidi tJbat 
frankness with wliidi one fricad s km M tRSl as» 
other?' 

*^ Astonisbed at this ufiprrird cJmqpey aad it^i«' 
anger which flaahed hmm Ae ejwm td IlwMt Zai''^ 
wlio^ tili this iimi iit, kai alva^» jfy^ji'ui W «k* a 
man of a mild and icaanaUe toBfsr. I 
instant tempted ti» fr ort» a paHiaa. afl4 
but friends, oncae Itot, are not caaib'iwSMwi. TWi» 
consideration kai pover suffidcBt ^ maim wm. ^mh^ 
mand my tenper. ^ My friend,' nepfai 1^ "" ik t^ 
talk over this aCür to-morrow : yoa 
and cannot do nie justice ; bot to-i 
be cool : yoa will then be conFinced Ifan f )U0«^ MC 
deceired yoa : and that I have no dteaa tar *i^ m^ 
eure my own bappiness, by the moat 
in my power^ by avoiding the sigb^ ^ ik^ 
ous Fatima. I have no passion 
woman.' 

" ' Then,' said my friend, embi 
ting the tone of anger which he hat 
try my resolution to the utmoi^ 
Fatima is yours.' 

'^I scarcely dai*ed to beliere 
not express my joy ! ^ Yes, my 
merchant, 'I have tried your 
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it lias bcen Tictorious, aud Ircsignmy Fatima toyou, 
certain that you will make her happy. It 19 true, I 
had a greater alliance in view frjr her : the paclia of 
Maksoud has demanded her from me; but I liave 
found, lipon private inquiry, he is addicted to tlie in- 
temperate use of opium ; and iiiy daughter shall never 
be the wife of one who is a violent mailman one half 
the day, and a melancholy idiot during the remainder. 
I have nothing to apprehend from the pacha's re- 
sentment ; becauee I have powerful friends with the 
grand vizier, who will oblige him to listen to reason, 
and to subniit quietly to a disappointnient he so 
justly merits. And now-, Saladin, have you any 
ubjection to seeing the feast of tulips P ' 

"I repited uuly byfalling at the nierchant's feet, 
and emhracing bis kneea. The feast of tulipa canie, 
and on that day I was marricd to the charming 
Fatima [ The charming Fattina I continuc still to 
tbink lier, though she has now been ray wife some 
years, She is tliejoy and pride of niy heart; and, 
from oiir mutual affection, I have experiented more 
felicify than from all tbe uther ciicumstances of my 
life, which are calied so fortunate. Her father gare 
nie the house in which I now live, and joined bis 
possesaions tu ours ; so that I have more wealth eren 
than 1 desire. My riches, however, give me con- 
tinually the ucans of relieving the wants of othcrs ; 
and therefore I cannot affect to despise them. I 
must persuade my brother Murad to sbare thein 
with me, and to forget hia niisfortunes : I shall then 
tbink toyaeil completely bappy. As to the sultana's 



looking-glass^ and your broken rase, my dear 
brother," continued Saladin, " we niust think of 



some means " 



^' Think no more of the sultana's looking-glass, or 
of the broken Tase," exclaimed the sultan, throwing 
aside his merchant's habit, and showing beneath it 
his own imperial vest. *' Saladin, I rejoice to have 
heard, from your own lips, the history of your life. 
I acknowledge, vizier, I have been in the wrong, in 
our argument/' continued the sultan, t Urning to his 
vizier. ^^ I acknowledge that the histories of Saladin 
the Lucky, and Murad the Unlucky, favour your 
opinion, that prudence has more influence than chance 
in human affairs. The success and happiness of Sala- 
din seem to me to have arisen from his prudence : by 
that prudence, Constantinople has been saved from 
üames, and from the plague. Had Murad possessed 
his brother's discretion, he would not have been on 
the point of losing his head, for selling rolls which 
he did not hake: he would not have been kicked by a 
mule, or bastinadoed for finding a ring: he would not 
have been robbed by one party of soldiors, or shot by 
another : he would not liave been lost in a desert, or 
cheated by a Jew : he would not have set a ship on 
fire: nor would he have caught the plague, and spread 
it through Grand Cairo : he would not have run my 
sultana's looking-glass through the body, instcad of a 
robber: he would not have believed that the fato of 
his life depended on certain verses on a china vase : 
nor would he, at last, have broken this precious talis- 
man, by washing it with liot water. Hewee^ww^x^, 
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let Marad the Unlut'ky be nam«! Murad tJie Iiiipru- 
Üent : let Saludin preserve the siimaine he nierits, 
und be heucefurth ctilled Saladiii the Pnident." 

So spake the sult^n, wbo, unlike the geaerHlity of 
monarchs, could bear to find himself in the wrtmg ; 
and coutd discorer bis vizier to be in the right, witfa- 
out cutting off bis head. History fartber informs us 
that tbe sultan offered to make Saladin a pacha, and 
to commit to him the govemment of a province ; hut 
Saladin tbe Pnideot detliiied tbia honoiir; saying he 
had no ambitinn, was perfectly happy in bis present 
Hituatian, and tbat, ichen tliis was tbe case, it would 
be folly to ehange, because no one can be more tban 
happy. What fartber adventures bcfel Mui'ad tbe 
Impnident are not recorded ; if is known only tbat 
be became a daily visitor to the Teriaky; and tbat 
lie died a niartyr tu tbe inimuderate use uf iipium.* 

• Thpse among the Turks who give ihemsclvai up to an im- 
moderat« uscof apium are essilj lo br diiiEinguislied hy s gort of 
ric^etj complnint, wfaicb ihü poiaon pToduceä in course of tinw. 
DcBtiiiEd to live agTeeablf only when in a Borc of drunkentiew, 
Ihese HDen presEOil b curious spectacle, when ihey iltc auembled 
in ■ psTl of ConaUnünople called Tcriak, or Tcharkissy i ihe 
market of opium-eBlen. It is iherc thst, towsnis the evening, 
yaa may gec the loiers of opium arrive hj the difierent streetn 
«hieh terminale al Ihe Solymania (Ihe g;teate»t moeque in Con- 
«uitinople) : their pale and melancholj coantenances «ould in- 
splce oaly compasnioa, did not llicb etirtclied necks, theirhead« 
Iwisted to tlie right or left, thcii back-boncs ciooki;d,oneshoutdei 
up U) iheir cara. and a number of «her whiiiisical atiitudes, wbich 
are the consequences of die diBOrdei, presenl llie most ludicrout 
and Ibe most laughable picture.— HiJe De ToK'a Memoin. 
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CHAPTER L 



By patient persevering attention to biwmfiwt» Mr. 
John Darford succeeded in establishing a ooosderaUe 
cotton manufactory^ by means of whidi he secored to 
himself in bis old age wbat is calkd, or what be 
caUed, a competent fortone. Hisideasofacompetent 
fortune were^ indeed, ratber unfiishionable ; for ther 
included, as be (xmfessed, only tbe oomforts and oon- 
yeniences, witbont anj of tbe Tanitiea, of life. He 
went fartber still in bis wnfcwhionable singularities of 
opinion, for be was often heard to dedare tbat be 
tbougbt a busy manufKtiiier nngbt be as bappr a» 
any idle gentleman. 

Mr. Darfard bad taken bis two nephews, Cbaries 
and William, into partnersbip witb bim: WilHam, 
vbo bad been educated by bin, mcmbied bim in 
character, babits, and opinions. Akmm »ctire and 
cbeerful, be seemed to take pride aad pleasure in 
tbe daily exertions and care wbidi tm sftoatioa, and 
t(ie trust reposed in bim, reqoiiidL Far hnn bein|r 
asbamed of bis ocx^upations, be fßmSti m d^ra ; and 
tbe sense of duty was associatedialbMiad witb tbr 
idea of bappiness. His coummCkmim, «n tbe tarn- 
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trary, feit his duty and his ideaa of happiuess con- 
tinually at vafiaiice: he had been brought up in an 
estraragant fatnily, who considered tradesmen anil 
manufacturers as a caste disgracefui to polite society. 
Nothing bat tht utter ruin uf his father's fortune 
could have dctermineJ him to go into business. 

He never applied tn the affairs of the manufactory ; 
he affected to think his underetanding above such vul- 
gär cuncems, and spent his daya in regretting that 
his brilliant meiit was huried in obscurity. 

He was sensible that hc hazarded the loss of his 
uncle's farour by the avowal of his prejudiees ; yet 
such was his habitua) conceit, that he could not sup- 
press frequent expressions of coutempt for Air. Dar- 
ford's liberal notions. Whenever his nncle's opinion 
differed froin hia owu, he settied the argument as he 
faiicied, by aaying to himself, ur to his clerk, "My 
uncle Darford knows nothing of the world : how 
shoiild he, poor man ! shut up as he has been all his 
life in a counting-house ? " 

Nearly sixty yeare' esperience, which his «ncle 
Bometimes pleaded as an apology for truating to his 
own judgment, avaiied nothing in the opinion of oiir 
prejudiced youth. 

Prejudiced youth, did we presunie io aay ? Charles 
would have thoiight this a very improper cxpressiun ; 
für he had no idea that any but oid men could be 
prejudiced. üncies, and fathers, and grandfathers, 
were, as he thought, the race of beings peculiarly 
subject to this mental malady; frooi which all young 
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men, espedally tliose wlio bare their bocfts made liy 
a fashionable bootmaker, are of coorae exempC 

At length the time came wlien Charles waii at 
liberty to folloir ins ovn opimons : Mr. Dari/wd iUed^ 
and bis fortane and iB jnuf j ftii f f were c<|aall j dirideii 
between hb two nepbewsL ^ 'S^m," waA HÜsgltiky ^ I 
am no looger chaifd t» Ae «or. 1 wäl feave j«« 
WilUam, to d0 a> TM fieaae, aad 4bW|S im, ibr afb!T 
day^ intbeMi—fMluij^gbcedhatigfiiTtaitf»: 6ir 
my part, I baie ao genioi %m \mmmem. I ükkU talie 
my pleasme; and all I bape t» ^ ia €» pof^ «mi^ 
poor devü iv doing my bosinc» im wmf 

^^ I afli afraid tbe poor den! «il imc <Ii» j/mr im^ 
siness as wdl as you wonld 4» k Mtrw£* «»4 
William : ** yoa know the prtnrA rffc ■ riTrr i <^^^ 

" Troc ! true ! Very likely,* 
to tbe window to look at \ 
galkiping tfarough the town; ' 
employment for my eyes. D» 
fellows^ wfao are galloping by! 
bandsomer uniform than the 
fine horse ! 'Gad ! I wish I bad 
army : I should so like to b 
minute." 

'^ This minute ? Yes, perl 
cause he has^ as you say^ a haal 
fine horse : but all his minute^ \ 
minute." 

" Faith, William, that i» x 
as my old uncle himself cxMi 
wfaat it is to live shut up witi 




r 
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all their ways, and grow uld and wise before your 

" The danger of growing wise before my tinie 
(i'ies not aJarm me mucli : but perhaps, cousin, you 
feel tliat danger inore than I do ? " 

" Not I," Said Charles, stretching himsclf still 
farther out of the winduw to watch the dragoons, as 
Ihey were forming on the parade in the market- 
place. " I ca:i only say, as I said before, tbat I wish 
I had beeil put into the army instead of into this 
riirsed cottön manufactory. Now the army is a 
gentcel profession, and I own I have spirtt enough 
to raakc it my first object to look and live like a 
gentlemaD." 

" And I have spirit enough," reptied William, 
" to make it it my first object to look and lire like 
aa independent man ; and 1 think a maniifacturer, 
whom you despise so much, may be perfeotly inde- 
pendent. I am sure, for my part, I am heartily 
nbliged to my uncle for breeding me up to busincss ; 
for now I am at no man's orders ; no one can say to 
nie, ' Go to the east, or go to the west ; niarch here, 
or march there ; fire upon thia man, or run your 
bayonet into tbat/ I do not think the honour and 
pleasure nf wearing a red coat, ur of having what is 
ealled a genteel pmfession, would make me amends 
for all that a suldier must suffer, if be does hia duty. 
Unlesa it were for the defence of my country, for 
which I hope and bellece I sbuuld fight as well as 
another, I cannot say that 1 should like tu be hurried 
away from my wife and cbildren, to fight a battle 
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agaiost people with whom I have no quarrel, and in 
a cause which perhaps 1 might not approve." 

" Well, as you say, William, you that have a wife 
and cbildren are quite in a different Situation Wm 
me. You cannot leave them, of course. Thank roy 
Stars, I am still at liberty ; and I shall take care and 
keep rayseif so : my plan is to live for myself, and 
to have as much pleasure as I possibly can." 

Whether this plan of living for himself was com- 
patible with the hopes of having as much pleasure 
as possible, we leave it to the heads and hearts of 
our readers to decide. In the mean time we mutt 
proeeed with bis history. 

Soon after this conversatiou had paased between 
the two partners, another opportunity occurred ^ 
showing their characters still more distinctiy- 

A party of ladies and gentlemen trarelU?« «um« 
to the town, and wished to see the m»nvh^f^ß$Am 
there. They had letters of YwmmtnAsäMm U0 lim 
Mr. Darfords; and William, witli gr«tt i^ff4^mA$m, 
took them to see their works. H« |«^«<*^ *wt Uf 
thera, with honest pride, the healtby tfmtitfmMmsm 
of the children whom they employed- 

^'You see," said he, ^^hat we camMt %m firiv 
proached with sacrificing the healtb and h^mjm i4 
our feUow-creatures to our own »elfi»» *" •■^W^murjr 
views. My good uncle took all tb« f*^**^ i* \^ 
power to make every person concern« Mittle ^igng. 

factory as happy as possible ; »^^ •-Ü?* ^^ ^*fc«B 
follow his example. I am sure the "^*^^fcvii|^ ^^^ 
Indies could not satisfy me, ^^ "T 



proached me with liaving gaine<! wealth by unjuGti- 
üable means. If these children were overworked, or 
if they liad not fresh air and wholesome food, it 
woiild be the greatest misery to me tu come iiito this 
room iLiid look at them. I could not do it. But, od 
tlie contrary, knowing, as I do, that they are well 
treuted and well provided for in every respect, I feel 
joy and pride in Coming amongst them, and in bring- 
ing niy friends here." 

William'» eyes sparkied, as lie thuü spoke the ge- 
nerous sentitnents of his heart ; but Charles, who 
liad thought himself übliged to attend tlie ladies of 
the party to See the manufoctury, evidently ehowed 
he was ashanied of being cousidered an a partner- 
Wiliiam, with perfect gimplicity, went ou to esplain 
every part of the machinery, and the whoie procesa 
of the manufacturc ; whilst his cnusin Charles, who 
thought he should that way show hia superior li- 
berality and politeneaa, every now and then inter- 
posed with, " Cousin, I'm afraid we are keeping the 
ladies too long Standing. Cousin, this noise must 
certainly annoy the ladies horridly. Cousin, aJl thia 
Bort ofthing cannotbevery interesting, I apprchend, 
to the ladies. Besides, they won't hare time, at this 
rate, to see the cbina worka ; whiuh is u style of 
thing moi'e to their taste, I presume." 

The fidgeting impatience of our hero was estreme ; 
tili at last he gaincd his point, and hurried the ladies 
away to the china^works. Amoiigst tliese ladies 
there was one who clatmed particular attention, :niss 
Maude Gerniaine, an elderlg yvung ladif, who being 
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descended from a high family^ thought herseif en- 
titled to be proud. She was yet more. rain than 
proud, and found her vanity in some degree gratified 
by the officious attention of her new acquaintance^ 
though she affected to ridicule himto her companions^ 
when she could do so unobserved. She asked them, 
in a whisper, how they liked her new cicerone ; and 
whether he did not show the lions very prettily, con- 
sidering who and what he was ? 

It has been well observed " that * people are nevcr 
ridiculous by what they are, but by what thcy pre- 
tend to be/' These ladies, with the best dispositioiifl 
imaginable for sarcasm, could find nothing to lan^ 
at in Mr. William Darford's piain unassuming maii' 
ners : as he did not pretend to be a fine gentkwtaui^ 
there was no absurd contrast between his emjuM» 
stances and his conversation ; while aloHMt «ff^jiy 
Word, look, or motion of his cousin wa» an Mb>Mt ^ 
ridicule, because it was affected. Hi» beiii|f utt^iyfjr 
unconscious of his foibles, and pcrfoctJy iwscufnr m iitn 
belief of his own gentiiity, increaßed the '^muvMjm^Ml 
of the Company. Miss Maude Germaine «mAtrUiA 
to play him off, but she took sufficic*** cai* t^p ym^ 
vent his suspecting her design- A» tfcejr w^rf^ 
examining the beautiful china, she caa^mtnny ^g^ 
pealed to Mr. Charles Darford, as a m» ^ tj^f^ , 
and he, with awkward gallantry, ^ <^iW Mkm«^ 
awkward modesty, always began \x\ » v^i^ v^x Vr yr$^ 
testing he was sure miss Maude '" 

• Rochefoiicault. 
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finitely better quulified to decide iii siicb matters 
thaa he was : hc liad not the smaltest preteasions to 
taste ; but that, in hia bumble opininn, the articks 
she pitched iipun were evidently the most superior 
in elegante, and certainly of the newest iasbion. 
" Fashion, yuu know, ladies, is all in all in these 
ttings, as in every thing eise." 

Mit» Gemiaine, with a degree of address which 
alTorded inuch atnusement to herseif and her coni- 
panions, led him to estol or reprobate whatever she 
pleased; and she niade liim pronounce an absurd 
eulngium un the ugliest thing in the rooni, by ob- 
serving it was vastly like wbat her friend, lady Mary 
Crawley, had just bought for her chimney-piece. 

Not content with showing ehe cuuld make our man 
of taste decide as she thought proper, she was deter- 
mined to prove that she could make him reverse his 
own decisions, and contradict himself, as uften as she 
pleased. They were at this instant standing oppnsite 
to two rases of beautiful workmanship. " Now," 
whispered she to une of her companiona, " I will lay 
you any wager I first make him say that both those 
vages are frightfui; then tliat they are charining; 
afterwanl that he does not know which be like» best ; 
nest, that no person of any taste canhesitatebetwixt 
them ; and at lost, when he lias pronounccd bis de- 
cided humble opinion, lic shall reverse bis jtidgment, 
and protest he meant to say quite the contrary." 

All thia the lady accompüshed much to her satia- 
faction and to that of her friends ; and so blind and 
deaf is gelf-lore, our hero neither heard nor saw 
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that he was tbe object of derision. William, how<- 
erer, was rather more clear-sighted ; and as he could 
not bear to see bis cousin make bimself the butt of 
the Company, be interrupted tbe conversation, by 
beding tbe ladies would come into another room to 
look at tbe manner in wbicb tbe cbina was painted. 
Cbarles, with a conteroptuous smile, observed tbat 
the ladies would probably find the odoar of the paint 
rather too much for their nerves. Füll of the sense 
of bis own superior politeness, be followed ; nnoe it 
was determined that tbey must go, as he taad, noUtu 
wdens. He did not bear miss Germaine wfaufper to 
her companions as tbey passed, '' Can any thiog in 
nature be much more ridiculous than a walipar bkdiii* 
Sturer, who sets up for a fine geBÜemamf" 

Amongst tbe persons who were oeoqiM m patnt- 
ing a set of cbina with flowers, th<!re wm ^mt whff 
attracted particular attention, by ifcn; «^^Me aad 
quickness with wbicb she worked* Am f$m ^ htr 
painting was produced, whidb w^m lim ^MmäMm 
of all the spectators ; and whikt Ckart^ wm hStng 
into ecstasies about tbe merit of tlie f uf frt ff f^, aad 
the perfection to wbicb tbe arts are wmt ^atrwi in 
England, William was observing the l^m^k^ jumI 
unhealthy countenance of tbe yom^ artMt. He 
stopped to advise her not to ovenmk hur^M^ t^ 
beg she would not sit in a draughtiif trM vksfi^ 
she was placed, and to ask her, witli mmA hmmtitikm. 
several questions conceming her haMi Jwl ker 
cumstances. 

Wbilst be was speaking to bcr^l 
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. that he had set his foot by accident on inisa Ger- 
mainc's gown ; and, as shc walked hastily on, it was 
torn in a deplorable raanner. Charles a|iolc>gized for 
his cousin's extreme absence of mind and rudeness ; 
and with a candid condescension added, " Ladies, 
you niust not think ill of my cousin William, because 
he is not quite so much your humhle seirant aa i am : 
notwithstanding hh utile rusticities, want of poiigh, 
gallantry, and so forth, things that are not in every 
man's power, I can assure you there is not a better 
man in the world ; except that he is so entirely giren 
up to business, which indeed ruins a man for erery 
thing eise." 

The apologist little imagined he was at this mo- 
ment inünitely more awkward and il)-brcil than the 
person wliora he affected to pity and to honour with 
his protection. Üur hero continued to be upon the 
best terms pussible with himself and \Wth miss 
Maude Germaine, dnring the remainder of this day. 
He (tiscoFered that bis lady intended to pass a fort- 

nigbt with a relation of hers in tlie town of ■ , 

He waited upon her the nest day, to give her an ac- 
couiit of the nianncr in which hc hail executed some 
commissions about the choice of china witli which 
ahe had honoured him. 

One Visit led to another ; and Charles Darfiird was 
delighted totind himself admitted into the society of 
such very genteel peraons. At first, he was merely 
proud of being acquainted with a lady oF miss Maude 
Gerniaine's importance ; and contented himself with 
boasting of it to all his acquaintance : by degreea, ho 
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became more audacious ; he began to fancy bimself 
in love with her^ and to flatter himself she would 
not prore inexorable. The raillery of some of bis 
companions piqued bim to make good bis boast; 
and he determined to pay bis addresses to a lady^ 
who^ tfaey all agreed^ could never tbink of a man in 
business. 

Out hero was not entirely deluded by bis vanity : 
the lady's coquetry contributed to encourage bis 
hopes. Though she always spoke of bim to her 
friends as a person whom it was impossible she could 
eFer think of for a moment^ yet as soon as he made 
a declaration of bis lore to her^ she began to consider 
that a manufacturer might have common sense^ and 
eren some judgment and taste. Her horror of people 
in business continued in füll force ; but she began 
to allow there was no general rule that did not 
admit of an exception. When her female friends 
laughed^ following the example she had set them, at 
Charles Darford, her laughter became fainter than 
theirs ; and she was one evening heard to ask a 
stranger, who saw bim for the fint time, whetber 
that young gentleman looked as if he was in bu- 
siness ? 

Sundry matters began to opente in our hero's 
favour: precedents, opportundf fndticed by her 
waiting-maid, of ladies of tke fint ^unilies in 
England^ ladies even of the fini AAion^ who had 
married into mercantile houset> Sjment, too, frcim 
her admirer of the beautiful dlii"»^"ic> «f which she 
had so often made bim chanj nnoit) ViaA 'tok 




dueeffect; liut tlie prepimilerating inotire was the 
dread of dying un old maid, if she <lid not accept of 
thim otfer. 

After various airs, and grat'ea, and duubts, and 
disdains, this fair laily consented to make her lover 
bappf, on the express con<litions that lie shou)d 
change his name from Darftird to Germaine, that he 
should give iip all share in the odimis cotton mauii- 
täctory, and that he should purchaae the estate nf 
Germaine-park, in North aoiptonslure, to part with 
which, aa it luckil y happeued, some of her great re- 
latious were conipclled. 

In the folly uf his joy, at the prospect of an ai- 
liance with the great Germaine family, )ie promised 
every thiug that was required of hioi ; notu'ith Stand- 
ing the remonstrances of his friend William, who 
represented to him, in the foruible language of com- 
mon sense, the inconveniencea of niarrying into a 
family tliat \roiiId despise liim ; and of uniting him- 
self to such an old C0i]uette as miss Germaine ; who 
would make htm not only a disagreeable but a most 
extraragant wife. 

" Do you not see," said he, " that she has not the 
least aflection for you? she marries yuu only because 
sfae despairs of getting anv other match ; and because 
you are rieh, and she is poor. She is aeven yeant 
older than you, by her own confesaion, and conae- 
quently will be an old wuraän whilst you are a young 
man. She is, aa you see — 1 mean as 1 see — vain and 
proud in the extreme ; and if she honuurs you with 
her band, ehe will think you can never do enough to 
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make her amends foi* having married beneath her 
pretensions. Instead of finding in her^ as I find in 
my wife^ the best and most affectionate of friends^ 
you will find her your torment through life; and 
consider^ this is a torment likely to last these thirty 
or forty years. Is it not worth while to pause — to 
reflect for as many minutes^ or e^en days ? " 

Charles paused double the number of seconds, 
perhaps^ and then repHed^ '^You have married to 
please yourself^ cousin William, and I shall marry to 
please myself. As I don't mean to spend my days 
in the same style in which you do, the same sort of 
wife that makes you happy could nerer content me« 
I mean to make some figure in the world ; I knovr 
no other use of fortnne ; and an allianoe with the 
Grermaines brings me at onoe into ^tthionable society. 
Miss Maude Grermaine is yery prood, I oonfess ; but 
she has some reason to be prond of her family ; and 
then, you see, her kyre for me eoaqaen her pride, 
great as it is." 

William sighed, when he warn tlie extent of bis 
cousin's folly. The parfaenkip bctsveen the two 
Darfords was dissoked. 

It cost our hero much mooey bot a# peat trouble 
to get bis name changed from ]>nfinl t» Germaine ; 
and it was certainly rery diwiiliMift^JWi to his pe- 
cuniary interest to purchaae OcMMMe-fork, vfaidk 
was sold to him for at least 
more than its ?alue : but in AP lrij|(bt </ bis 
patience to get into the fadAaiÄ» mitU, au 
dential motiTes appeared 

F 
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It was, as he fancicJ, part of the charactcr of a 
of spirit, the chara^ter he was now to assume and 
Support für life, to treat pecimiary matters as below 
bis notice. He t>ought Oermaine-park, Diarried miss 
Germaine, and detemiined no morta] stiould cver find 
gut, by bis equipages or style of life, that he had not 
been born the posaexsor of this eetate. 

In this laudable resolution, it cannot possibly be 
doubted but that bis bride encouragcd him to the 
utmoBt of ber power. She was eager to leave the 
cuunty whcre bis former friends and acquaintance 
resided ; for they were pcople witb wbom, of course, 
it Cöuld not be espected that slie should keep up any 
niBimer of intercourae. Charles, in wbose mind 
Tanity at this nioment smothered every faetter feel- 
ing, was in reality glad of a pretest for brealdng off 
kll connesion with those wbom he had formerly 
loved. He went to take leave of William in a fine 
chariot, (in which the Germatne arms were ostenta- 
tiously blazoned. That real dignity, which arises 
froin a scnse of independence of mind, appeared in 
William'a m anners ; and quite orerawedand abasheil 
our hero, in the midst of all bis finery and airs. " I 
hope, Cousin William," said Charles, " when you can 
ipare time, tbougb, to be sure, that is a thing hardly 
t« be espected, as you are situated ; but, in caae you 
ibould be ahlc any ways to niake it cimveiiient, I 
hope yoQ will come and take a look at what we are 
doing at Gerniaine-jjark." 

There u-aa niuuh awkward embarrassment in tbe 
onunciatioD of this feeble invitation ; for Charles was 
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conscioDs he ä[A not desire it s]iiitil<l be aocepW, 
iind that it was nia.de in direct opposiliim to tbe 
wishes of his brido. He was st once relisTed froln 
bis perplexity, and at the sarap time nnirtified, by 
the calm simplicity with which William replied, "I 
thaak you, Cousin, foT this invitatio!) r b\it a'ou knov 
I sbould be an encumbrance to von at Gcrmaine- 
park ; and I make it a nile neither to gü intfl any 
Company that would be ashamed of nie, ot of wbich 
1 ttbould be ashamed." 

" Aahamcd of you ! But — Wliat an idca, my dear 
William ! Surely yoii don't tliink — yoii ran't ima^ne 
— 1 sbould OTer consider you as any sort of encum- 
brance ? — I prüfest " 

" Saire yourself the trouble of priitestiiig, my dear 
Cliar)es," cried William, smiling witb miich good- 
nature : " I know why you are so raiii-h embarrassed 
M this instant ; and I do mit attribute tbis to any 
want of affection for nie. We are going to lead quite 
diflferent hves. I wish you all manner of eatisfac- 
tion. Pefbaps the time may conie when I shall be 
able to contribut« to your happiness more than I can 
at present." 

Charles uttered some unmeaning phrases, and 
hurried to his carriage. At the sight of its var- 
nished panels he recovered his seif- com placency and 
Courage ; and began to tulk fluently about cbariots 
and horses, whilst the children of tbe family follon'ed 
to take leave of him, saying, "Are you going qiiite 
away, Charles? Wiü you Tiever come back to play 
with US, as you nsed to do? " 
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Charles stepped into his carriage with as inuch' 
dignity as he could assutne ; which, indeed^ was very 
little. William, who judged of his friends always 
with the most benevolent indulgence, excused the 
want of feeling which Charles betrayed diiring this 
visit. " My dear/* said hfe to his wife, who ex- 
pressed some indignation at the slight shown to 
their children, '^ we must forgive him ; for, you 
know, a man cannot well think of more than one 
thing at a time ; and the one thingthat he is think- 
ing of is his fine chariot. The day will come when 
he will think more of fine children ; at least I hope 
so, for his own sake." 

And now, behold our hero in all his glory ; shining 
lipon the Northamptonshire world in the splendour 
of his new Situation ! The dress, the equipage, the 
entertainments, and, above all, the airs of the bride 
and bridegroom, were the general subject of con- 
versation in the county for ten days. Our hero, not 
])recisely knowing what degree of importance Mr. 
Germaine, of Germaine-park, was entitied to assume, 
out-Germained Germaine. 

The country gentlemen first stared, then laughed, 
and at last iinanimously agreed, over their bottle, 
that this new neighbour of theirs was an upstart, 
who ought to be kept down ; and that a vulgär ma- 
nufacturer should not be allowed to give himself airs 
merelv because he had married a proiid lady of good 
family. It was obvious, they said, he was not born 
for the Situation in which he now appeared. They 
j'ojnai'ked and ridiculed the ostentation with which 



^e displafed erery luxniy in his house ; his fasbit of 
naming the priee of every thing, tu enfurce its claim 
ti) adniiratiun ; liis affected cimtempt foi- ecunomy ; 
hia ansiety tc connett hlraself with persuiis of rank ; 
joineil in hia ignorance of the genealogy of mibility, 
and tJie stränge mistakea lie made bctween olJ anil 
new titles. 

Certain IJttle defectH in hia maniitrs, and some 
habitual Tulgarisma !n his conversation, expuscd bim 
also tfi the derisionof hia wttU-brcd neiglihrmrs. Mr. 
Germainc saw that the gentlemen of the Cininty were 
leagiied against him ; but he had neitbcr tempcr nor 
knowledge of the itorld aufficient to ivage this un- 
equal war. The meanness u'ith whicli he alteniateiy 
attempted to court aiid to bully liis aiiier^arjes 
ghowed tliem, at nnce, the füll extent of tlieir powei-, 
and of )iis weakness. 

Tliings were in tbis puaition when our liero un- 
luckily affronted Mr. Cole, one of the proudest gen- 
tlemen in the connty, by niistakiiig bim for a iner- 
chant of the same name ; and, under this tnistakm 
neglecting to return his visit. A few days after-\ 
warda, at a public dinner, Mr. Cole and Air. Ger- 
tnaine had some high words, which were repeated by 
the persona present in various nianners; and this 
dispute became the suhjcct of conversation in tlie 
county, particwlarly amongst the ladics. Eacli re- 
lated, according to her fancy, what her hushand liad 
told her : and, as tbese hiisbands ba<l drunk a gowl 
deal, tbey bad not a perfectiy clear recollection of 
wbat had passed ; so tliat the whole and cvet^ y"^ 
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of the conversAtion was esat^gertted. The üak 
judgesj averse as tfcejr avowed their feelings wcrc to 
duelling, were cleaHy of opinioQ^ aroong themaelTes, 
tbat a real gentleman would certaiiily haire called 
Mr. Cole to account for the Word» he uttered ; though 
none of them could agree what those words were. 

Mrs. Germaine's female friends, in their coteneSi 
were the first to deplore, with hecoming sensibility^ 
that slie should be married to a man wbo had so litlU 
the spirit as well as the manners of a man of birtL 
Their pity became progressively vehement the mow 
they thought of, or at least the more they talked of> 
the business ; tili at last one old lady, the declared 
and intimate friend of Mrs. Germaine, unintentions 
ally, and in the heat of tattle, made use of one phrase 
that led to another, and another, tili she bels'ayed, 
in conversation with that lady, the gossiping seandal 
of these female circles. 

Mrs. Gerniaine, piqued as her pride was, and 
though she had little affection for her husband, 
would have shiiddered with horror to have imagined 
him in the act of fighting a duel ; and espeeially at 
her instigation : yet of this very act she became the 
cause. In their domestic quarreis, her tongue waa 
ungovernable : and at such nioments, the malice of 
husbands and wives often appears to exceed the 
hatred of the worst of foes ; and, in the ebullition of 
her vengeance, when his reproaches had stung her 
beyond the power of her temper to support, unable 
to stop her tongue, she vehemently told him. he was 
9 coward, who durst not so talk to a man ! He had 
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proved himself a coward ; and was become the by- 
word and cnntempt t>f tlic whole county ■' Evtn 
Ironien despised bis cowardice ! 

HoweviT astonishing it may appeor In tliose who 
are unacqiiainted witb thc naturc of q<jarrels betweea 
man and wife, it is but t<Ki ccrUin tliat such quarreis 
liave frequently letl to the most fatal ronsequences. 
The !Lgitat{on of rnjnd vhicii Mra. Gurmaine Buffered 
tJie moment she could recullcct what she liad so 
rashly said, her Tain endeavoura tu prove to herself 
that, so proToked, she could not say Icss, and the 
sudden etfect which she plainly saw her votäe had 
produced lipon lier husband, wcre but a piirt of the 
punishment that always folloirs conduct and conten- 
tions so odious. 

Mr. Germatne gazed at her a fow iiioincnts, with 
wildneEs in his eyes: his countenancc c:;]ircHsed the 
stupefaction of rage : he f-poke iu>t a word ; but 
started at length, and snatched up his hat. She was 
Struck with panic terror, gave a scream, sprang aftcr 
him, caught him by the coat, and, with the most 
violent pcotestations, dcnied the truth of all she had 
Said. The look he gave her cannot be described ; he 
rudely plucked the skirt from her grasp, and rushed 
out of the house. 

All day and all night she neither saw nor heard of 
htm : in the morning lie was brought home, accom- 
panied by a surgeon, in the carriage of a gentleman 
who had been his second, dangerously wounded. 

He was six weeks eonlined to his bed; and, in the 
first moment of doubt expressetl by the surgeon fot 
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bis life, she expressed contrition which was really 
sincere: but, as he recovercd, fornier biclcerings u-ere 
renewed ; and the terms on wliich they lived gra- 
dually became what they had been. 

Neither did tiis due] regain tliat absurd reputation 
for whicb be fought; it was malignantlj' said be had 
neither the courage to face a man, nor the under- 
standing to govern a wife. 

Still, however, Mrs. Germaine consoled herseif 
with tbe belief that the most shocking circumstance 
of his having been partner in a manufactory was 
a profound secret. Älas! the fatal tnoment arrlved 
when she was to be undeceired in tbis her last hope. 
Soon aftcr Mr. Germaine recovered from hia wounds 
abe gavc a splendid ball ; to which the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry were invited, She niade it a 
poiat. with all her scquaintance, to come nn this 
grand night. 

The niore importance the Germaines set upon 
siiccess, and the more aiisiety they betrayed, the 
more their eneroies enjoycd the prospect of their 
mortilication. All the young helles, who had de- 
tested niiss Maude Germaine for the airs she used to 
give herseif at country assemhlies, now leagued to 
prevcnt their admirers from accepting her invitation. 
All the inarried ladica, wbora abe had DUtshone in 
dress and equipage, protested tbey were not equal to 
]<eep np an acquaintance with auch prodigioualy fine 
pcüpie; and that, for their part, they must make a 
rule not fo aCcept of such expensive entcrtainiuents, 
■aa it was not in their power to return them. 
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Some persons of consequenoe in the county kqit 
their determmation in doubt, suffered themsel^es to 
be besieged daily with notes and messages^ and hopet 
that their imaginaiy couglis, head-aches, and infloen- 
zas^ were better^ and that they woiild find themselTes 
able to venture oat an the ]5th. — When the ooughs^ 
head-aches; and infloenzas, ooold hold out no htager, 
these ingeniods tormentors deräed new pietexts kfr 
supposing it woold be impoasible to 3o themfelres 
the honoor of accepting Mr. aad 3Irs. Gennaine's 



obliging invitation an the loth. 
to the roadsy and olhers to the 

Mrs. CSermaine, whose pride 
make all manner of nwiri wmm 
from the 15th to the 20th; t» 
those timoroiB damsels abia 
home nine miles from a hoD 
ginable, without scniple or 
maine^ at his own expenoe, 
roads, which were obstacles t» 
traFellers; and^ when all fh» 
hanghty leaders of the countj 
to promise they woiild do ti 
wait npon Mr. and Mrs. 

Their cards of acce 
triumph by the Grermaiaes 
Short duration. With all tbe 
they gave hopes which thef 
On the moming^ noon, and 
poured in with apologies^ ^^ 
not keeping their engage 



SoBK had i eu juri e 



iMMT eoBpriled t» 
changed her night 
a fall smo t9 
had loKyvii to ^ 
flilH^t nu^ 
Mr. f>r. 
4pr>t»ni the 

amMpli(4k»fi. the 
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burnt, before another arriTed. Mra. GermaiDe conld 
not command her temper; and she did not spare her 
busband in this trying mninent. 

Tfae arrivnl of some cunipany for tbe baJI in- 
terrupted a wann dispute between the happy pair. 
The ball was vcry thinly attended; tlie guests looked 
SS if they were more indined ta yawn than to dance. 
The supper table was nut half filled; and tfae pro* 
Fusion with wbich it was laid out was forlorn and 
melancholy : every thing was on too grand a scale for 
tbe <MXasiun ; wreaths of üovrers, »aä pyramids, and 
triumphal arches, sufficient for teü times as inany 
guests! Even the must incunsiderate could not belp 
comparing the trouble and expence incurred by tbe 
entertainment with the small (juantity of pleasure 
it produced. Most of the guests rose from table, 
whispering to one another, aa they looked at the 
scarcely-tasted dishes, " Wbat a waste ! What a pity I 
Poor Mre. Germaine ! What a melancholy sight tbis 
must be to her ! " 

The next day, a mnrk hiroic epistlc, in vcrse, in 
tlie character of Mre Germaine to onc of her noble 
relations, giving an account of her ball and disap- 
pointment was handcd about, ind innumerable copiee 
were taken. It was wntten witli some humour and 
great ill-nature. The good old lady, who occasitmed 
the duel, tliought it but friendly to show Mrs- Ger- 
maine a copy of it; and to beg tUe wottld keep it 
out of her husband's way: it might be the cause of 
another iluel! Mrs. Germaine, in spite of all her 
endearours tu conccal Iier rexation, was obviously so 
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much hurt by this mock heroic epistle, that thc 

laughers were enoouraged to prooeed ; and €ke 

next week a hallad^ entitled thx MAMTFicmmmm 

TURNED GENTLEMAN^ wss cuTCulated wHh the aaaie 

injunctions to tecrecj, and the same «ccTfiifc Mr. 

xäd Mrs. Oermaine^ peroeiving the— flufii tu» kr IIk 

objects of continua] enmity and 

to leare the coonty. Germaine-pcrk 

a bouse in London was booght; and, 6r a 

twoj our hero waa anmaed with tlie §mtk9 ^4 tlie 

town^ and gratified by finding \ammM MtmaMf 

monng in that sphere of life to wfcidb ht hak ahrays 

aspired, But he aooo pucu t u i tkat Ike | « ra o M 

whom^ at a diatanoe, he had it^jiii il aa «A^^ect» «f 

admiration and enry, upoQ a auwu firv frcte ea^ 

p^le of exciting cnly contempt 4r fity . £rca ia 

the Company ofhoDourable and rig|it] 

he was freqnently orerpowered widb 

amongst all the fine acquaintaneea 

fine wife crowded bis fine bouaa» he 

for a friend: he looked in rain for a 

One evening^ at Ranelagh^ CShaika 
hear tbe name of Mr. William nmfcii 
by a lady who was Walking behiad %■ 
eagerly to look at her ; but^ thomll k i^ ^ 
fuaed reeoUeetion of having aeea 
oould not remember when or 
her. He feit a wish to apeak talai^fhid^ 
hear something of those friendi I^Ha fe aa*^ 
glected^ but not forgotten. Ha 
aoquainted with any of the 





s Walking, and was obtigetl tri give up liis piirpost. 

hen slie left the roütn, he foUowcd lier, in hopes of 
Jeaming, from her servants, who she was; but ehe 
had nu servants — no carriage ! 

Mrs. Germaine, who clearly iiiferred she was 3 
person of no üonsequence, beaought her liusband not 
to niake any farther inquiries. " I beg, Mr. Ger- 
matne, you will not gratify your curiosity about the 
Darfords at my expcnce. I shall bave a whole tribe 
of vulgär people upon my hands, if you do not take 
care. The DariVirds, you know, are quit« out of öui' 
linc of life ; especially in town." 

This remonstrance had a momentary effect upon 
Mr. Germaine's vanity ; but a few days afterwarda 
he niet the same lady in the Park, attcnded by Mr. 
William Darford's old servant Regardless of bis 
lady's represcntations, he followed the suggestions 
of his 01111 heart, and eagerly stoppcd the man to 
inquire after hia friends in the most afiectionate 
manner. The servant, who was pleased to aee that 
Charles was not grown quite so much a fine gentle- 
man as to forget all hia frienda in the country, be- 
came very conitnunicative; he told Mr. Germaine 
that the lady, whom he was attending, was a miss 
Locke, govemess to Mr. William Darford's children ; 
and that she was now come to town to Hpcnd a few 
days with a relation, who had been very ansious to 
See her. ThJa relation was not eithei' rieh or gen- 
teel; and though our hero used every persuasion 
lo prevail ujion his lady to aliow miss Locke some 
civility whÜst she was in town, hc could not succeed. 
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Mrs. Germaine repeated hei* foriiner phrase^ again 
and again^ " The Darfords are quite out of our line 
of life ; " and this was the only reason she would 
give. 

Charles was disgusted by the obstinacy of his 
wife's pride^ and indulged his better feelings by 
going frequently to visit miss Locke. She staid^ 
howeyer^ but a fortnight in town ; and the idea of 
his friendsj which had been strongly recalled by his 
conversations with her, gradually faded away. He 
continued the course of life into which he had been 
forced^ rather i&om inability to stop than from in» 
clination to proceed. Their winters were spent in 
dissipation in town; their summers wasted at water- 
ing-places, or in visits to fine relations, who were 
tired of their Company, and who took but little pains 
to conceal this sentiment, Those who do not live 
happily at home can seldom contrive to live respect- 
ably abroad. Mr. and Mrs. Germaine could not 
purchase esteem, and never earned it from the world 
or from one another. Their mutual contempt in- 
creased every day. Only those who have lived with 
bosom friends whom they despise can fully compre- 
hend the extent and intensity of the eviL 

We spai'e our readers the painful detail of tUmmn» 
tic grievances and the petty mortifications of vmiif i 
from the specimens we have already given ilmf ffH^f 
form some idea, but certainly not a com]mit^i tH^f 
of the manner in which this ill-matched ytiir f'miU 
nued to live together for twelve long yaarn, 'twntftf 
long years ! The imagination <?annot dinÜ^itf ft> 
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preaent such a period of domeatic suffering; thoiigh, 
to the fkitcy of lovere, the etemal fclicitv to be en- 
sured by their union is an idea perfectly familiär and 
iiitelligible. Perhaps, if we could bring our minda 
to direll more upon the hoiirs, and lens upon the 
ye&ra of existence, we sfaould make fewer erroneous 
judgments. Our hero and heroine vould never h&ve 
chained themselves tc^ther fw life, if they couW 
bave forraed an adetjuate picture of the faours con- 
tained in the ererlasting period of twelve years of 
wrangling. During this tiiiiCj scarcely an hour, 
certainly not a day, passcd in which they did not, 
directly Of indirectly, reproacli one snother; and 
tacitly form, or explicitly express, the wish that they 
had never been joined in holy wedlock. 

They, botrerer, had a family. Cbildren are either 
the surest hnnds of iinion between pareiits, or the 
mnst dangeroiia causes of diaeord. If parents agree 
in opinion as to the management of their chtldren, 
they inust be a continually increasjng source of plea- 
sure : but where the father countcracts the motherj 
uid the mother the father — where the children 
cannot obey or careaa either of tbcir parenta with- 
oiit displeasing the other, what can they become 
biit wretched littie hypocrites, ur detestable little 
tyrants ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Germaine had two children, a. boy 
wid a girl. Prom the moment of their birth, they 
beeaine siibjeets of altercation and jealousy. The 
nurses were obliged to decide whether the infants 
were raoat like the father or the mother : two nurses 
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nt their places, by giring v/haX vaa, in Mr. Ger- 
ooine's opinion, an crroneuus deciHion upon Ulis 
important queation. Every atranger who canie to 
psy a vifflt was obliged to Biibmit to a fwirse of in- 
terrc^tions un this subject. , and ^nerwanls, to 
tbeir utter confusion, saw biting uf li]n and toseing 
of heads, either on the patemal or niaternal side. At 
last, it was establiated that misi Maude h aa the mOBt 
like her manrnia, and master Charles the niost like 
his jtapa. Miss Maude, uf cours«, became the fault* 
less darling of her mother ; and mastcr Charles the 
inutinous favourit« of his father. A comparison 
between their features, gesturea, and manners, was 
daily inütituted] and alwuys ended in wurde of scom, 
from one party or the other. Even whilst they werc 
pamperiug these children with sweetroeats, or in- 
flaming theoi with wine, the parents had always the 
same niean and seltish views. The mother, before 
ahe would Jet her Maude taste the swcetnieats, in- 
aiated upon the child'a lisping out that ehe Wed 
mamma best; and before the little Charles was per- 
mitted to carry the Ijuinper of wine to his lipa, he 
was compelled to say he loved papa best. In all 
their chiidish <juarrel8, Maude ran roaring to her 
mamma, and Charles sneaked up to his papa. 

As the interesta of the children were so deeply 
concemed in the question, it waa quickly discoveved 
who ruled in the house with the strongeet band. 
Mr. Germalne's iniluence over hia sou diniinished, as 
SOOQ as the boy was cfearly convinced that his sister, 
by adhering to her mamma, enjoyed a larger gbare 
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" On the contrary, my dear, I have heard lady 
Mary herseif say, twenty times, that Charles was the 
best of tlie two; and I am persuaded, if Maude had 
been away, the boy would have become quite a 
favüurite." 

" Tliere you are utt«r]y mistaken, I can assure 
you, my dear; for you kiiow you are no great 
favourit« of ]ady Mary's youraelf ; and I hare oftea 
heard her say that Charles ta your imagc," 

" It is Tery extraordinary that all your great rela- 
tions ahow us so little cirility, njy dear. They do 
not seem to have mui;h regard für you." 

" They have regard enough for me, and showed It 
formerly; but of late, to be sure, I confess, thiugs 
are altered. They never have been so eordial since 
niy marriage, and, all things coiisidereil, I scarcely 
know how tfl blame them." 

Mr. Germaine bowed, by way of thanking hie 
lady for this compliweat. She besought him not to 
bow so like a man behind a counter, if he could 
possibly help it. He replied, it became him to aub- 
mit to be schooled by a wife, «ho was often taken 
for his mother. At Jength, when every species of 
reproach, mental and personal, which conjiigal an- 
tipathy cnuld suggest, had been eshausted, ^the 
oratOTB recurred to the busineas of the day, and to 
the question, " What is to be done with the children 
whilat we are at lady Mary Crawley's ? " 
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CHAPTER II. 

In this embarrassment we must leave the Germaines 
for the present, and refresh ourselves with a look at 
a happy circle — the family of Mr. Darford, where 
there is no discordance of opinions, of tastes, or of 
tempers ; none of those evils which arise sometimes 
from the dlsappointment, and sometimes from the 
gratification of vanity and pride. 

Mr. Darford succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations in the management of his business. 
Wealth poured in upon him ; but he considered 
wealth, like a true philosopher, only as one of the 
means of happiness : he did not become prodigal or 
avaricious ; neither did he ever feel the slightest am- 
bition to quit his own Station in society. He never 
attempted to purchase from people of super ior rank 
admission into their circles, by giving luxurious and 
ostentatious entertainments. He possessed a sturdy 
sense of his own value, and commanded a species of 
respect very different from that which is paid to the 
laced livery or the vamished equipage. 

The firmness of his character was, however, free 
from all severity : he knew how to pardon in others 
the weakness and follies from which he was himself 
exempt. Though his cousin was of such a different 
character, and though, since his marriage, Mr. Ger- 
maine had neglected his old friends, William feit 
taore compassion for his unhappiness than resentment 
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for his faults. In tbe midst oF hia own family, Wil- 
liam would often say, " I wish poor Charles may ever 
be as happy as we are ! " Frcqtiently, in his letters 
to London torrespondents, he desired them to in- 
quire, privately, how Mi. Germaine went on. 

For guine time he heard of nothing but liis extra- 
VBgance, aud of the entertainments given to the fine 
World by Mrs. Germaine ; but in the course of a few 
years, bis correspondents hinted that Mr. Germainc 
began to be distresacd for money, und that this was 
a secrct which had bcen scrupuloiisly kept from bis 
lady, BS scnipuluusly as sbe conccaled froin him her 
lossea at jiiay. Mr. Darfonl also learned frora a cor- 
responilent wbu was iutimately acquainted with one 
of Mra. Germaine'a friends, that thia lady lived upon 
rery bad ternia witb her husband ; and that her 
children were t«rribty spoiled by the wretcbed edu- 
cation they reueived. 

These accounts gare William aiueere concern : ßtr 
from triumphing in the accompliahing of bis prophe> 
cies, he never onte recalied theni to the memory even 
of his own family ; all liis thouglits trere intent upon 
«aving bis friend from future pain. 

One tlay, aa he was sitting witb his fanilly round 
their cheerful tca-table, his youngest boy, wbu had 
climbed upon his knees, esclaiined, " Papa .' what 
niakes you so vory grave to-nigbt ? You are not at 
ftll like yourself ! What can niake you sorry ?" 

" My dear little boy," Said his father, " I was 
thinking of a letter I received to-day frotn Xiondon." 

" I wish those lettera would never uume, for they 
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ftltr^iys limine yoti Idok sad, and maice you sigh ! 
Matfiflia> why io yo« not denre the senrantR not to 
bring paipn ^utiy mtiofe sodi letters ? What did thi« 
Sc^tt^ say tD yMi^ F^ ^ »ake yoo §o grare ?" 

^ My 4tsir" teM his foher^ amfliii^ at tbe cbild'« 
stoplidty^ ''1^iBlettert<Miiietiiaty<ovlittkoNHni 
CHa^)^ fs not ^üitfe so gooi a boy aa y<Mi are.** 

'' Then^papa, I will tefl fM wkit tf» 4» : «eod mtr 
ttiss i^M;k« tocoMimChatfaa, aaildbe «itt ««« mnke 
kifli vWy good/' 

^ I dat<e «ty ilie werid^ nfKr i tlie iidbgr^ bi^ii- 
ilig: ^but^ üy dear boy, I CMMt aa»i m» LiKl(«; 
änd I «M alh^ die maU agt W» Uß ip»: btewie^ 
Ire ^doM bfe taiber sotiy to fott «rillb ker.'* 

^' Th«n> pi^a, Aippoae ymi tran; ««» «aal fw «ly 
oMfiiin ; «Ml ittis Locke ooiüd täte tam^htm Iwn^ 
wHhoüt leaving «b ? " 

^' Ckrald take care of bim— troc ; !■» wmM At? 
If you can ]M«Fail upon her to do sav I i>M ««wi iir 
your couain." 

npe propoflial> tb^gh playMlly tm ä tj^wm mvkmO^f 
accepted by miss Locke : and tbe umipp #iilftn|S*> ai 
ftbe rettieiobeir^) with gratitude^ tte JttMtiM Ife: 
Geimiaine had pbid to her dokne y< 
witb poor ^relations in London. 

Mr. Däffotd mtck^ immedllatelf ; 
sili^s diiidren to hi$ hou^ ; bxA 
tnoH gladl]^ lic6epted^ for it tras r< 
wiien Mr. änd Mrs. Ctertnainc **• ^ «»iHk 
ban-os^ fey fedy Mary Crawley'i^ 
admil tbdde diiMrto i&tb h^ hotiM^ 
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'aa not too proud to accept of favours from those 
'hoin she liad treated as beneat)) her acquaintanue, 
" qiiite out of her line of life ! " She desjatched her 
children directly to Mr. Darford's; and miss Locke 
undertook the care of them. It was not an easy or 
agreeable task ; but she bad great obligatiuns to Mrs. 
Darford, and was reioiced at finding an opportunity 
of ahowing her gratitudc. 

Miss Locke was the yoimg woman whoae painting 
of an iria bad beeD adraired by Charles and by miss 
Maude Germaine whcn they risited tbe chinu works, 
tbirteen or fourteen ycavsbcfore thia time. She was 
at that period very ill, and in great distress: her 
fatlier bad been a banknipt, and to eam bread for 
herseif and her sisters, she was obliged to work 
harder than her health and strength allowed. Pro- 
hably she would have fallen a sacrifice to her exer- 
tioos, if she had not been saved hy the liumanity nf 
Mr. Darford ; and, fortunately for liim, he was 
married to a woman who sympathized in all bis 
generous feelings, and who assisted him in erery 
benerolent action. 

Mrs. Darfordj after making siifücient inquiriea as 
to the triith of the atury, and the character of the 
girl, was so much pleased with all she heard of her 
inerit, and so much toiiched by her niisfortunes, that 
ehe took miss Locke into her family to teach her 
daughters to draw. She well knew that a sense of 
dependence is one of the greatest evils ; and she was 
CiirefuI to relicve the person whom slie obliged from 
fhis painful fceling, by giving her an opportunity of 
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being daily useful to her benefactress. Miss Locke 
soon recovered her health t she perceived she might 
be serFiceable in teaching the children of the family 
many things beside drawing; and, with unremitting 
perseverance, she informed her own mind, that she 
might be able to instruct her pupils. Year after 
year she pursued this plan ; and was rewarded by 
the esteem and afiection of the happy family in 
which she lived. 

But though miss Locke was a woman of great 
abilities, she had not the magical powers attributed 
io S4)me characters in romance; she could not in- 
stantaneously produce a total reformation of manners. 
The habits of spoiled children are not to be changed 
by the most skilfiil preceptress, without the aid of 
time. Miss Maude Grermaine and her brother had 
tempers which tried miss Locke'« patience to the 
utmost ; but, gradually, she acquired some influence 
over these wayward spirits. She endearoured with 
her utmost skill to eradicate the jealousy which had 
been implanted in the minds of the brother and 
sister. They found that they were now treated with 
strict impartiality, and they began to lire together 
tnore peaceably. 

Time was willingly allowed to mi« Locke by their 
parents, who were glad to be disencumbered of their 
children. Eighteen months passed airay, and no 
news were heard of Mr. and Mrs. Ocfuuiiie, exoept 
that they continued the same extrara^Mty diasipated 
course of life, and tiiat they began W W mach em- 
barrassed in their circumstances. Ai hut Mr. Dar- 
ford received a letter which infonwd Um that am 
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executiim was laid on Mr. GermaiEie's &De housc in 
towa; aad that he and his fauuly were all in the 
^reatest distress and afflictloo. 

William hustencd iinutediately to liondtm. He 
rasdeniitdadniiUanceat Mr. GerBiaine'a: the porter, 
vith »n air of mystery, said tliat hie maater was ill, 
itnd did not choose to see any budy. William, bow- 
erer, forced his way up stiurs. 

Charles, at the sight of liim, stcjiped back, ex* 
claimiug, " May I believe niyeyes ! WiUiain ! Ib it 

"Yea, it is Willia« ; your ojd frtcnd Williani," 
Said Mr. Darford, embracing hira affectionately. 
Pride and shame struggled in the mind of Charles ; 
aad, turning aside to reprees the tears, which in the 
first instance of emoticm had started tiito his eyes, he 
n-ent to the fartheat ead of the rooni for an arm- 
cliair for his cousin, placed it H'ith awkward cere- 
Koay, and aaid, " Won't you be seated, cousin 
Darford? I am fiure Mra. Germaine and I are much 
tiidebt«d to you and Mrs. Darfurd, for your goodnees 
to our children. I was just thinkiiig of writing to 
you about them ; — but we are in sad confusion here, 
just at this moment. I ara (juite asbaoied — I did 
not expect — Wty did you never Iionour ua with a 
TJsit before ? I am sure you cimid not poBsiUy have 
hit upon a more unlucky mutnent for a visit — iör 
younelf, I mean.." 

" If it proTEB lucky to you, niy dear Charles," re- 
plied William mildly, " I shall think it ihe most 
fortunata moment I cuuld possibly have choseii." 

Vanquished by the tone of this reply, our hero 
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burst ürto teu« : he «peeaed ins friend's iianl^ but 
could not «peak. Recovcrbig liimself, after a few 
moments^ fae said^ " You are too good^ cousin Wil- 
liam» aad always were ! I thought you called in by 
accident; I had no supposition that you came oti 
puqwoe to assist me in this mooient of distress^ — em- 
barcaasnent, I oi:^t to say ; for^ ia fact> it is only 
a mere tempnrary embamtösment." 

" I am beartily ghuJ to bear it. Bat £^)eak to me 
freely, Charles: do not oonood the real State of 
your affairs from your best friend. What tendency 
ooi:dd tfais faave but to plunge you into irretrievable 
ruin?" 

Chades paused for a minute. ** The truth of the 
matter is, my dear Williaa," continued he, '' that 
there are drcumstanees in this business, which I 
should be sorry reached Mrs. G^tnaine's ear, or any 
of her cursed proud relations ; for if once they heard 
of it, I should faave xio peace for the rest of my 
life. ladeed, as to peace, I cannot boast of mudi 
as it is : but it might be worse, much worse, if the 
whole truth came out. To you, bowever, I can 
tntst it ; though in your line of life, it would be 
oounted a shodking thing : but still you are so in- 
dulgeat " 

William listened without being aUe to gueiB 
where Ulis preamble would end. 

" In the first place," continued Charles, " you 
]aum — Mrs. Germaine is ahsost ten years older than 
lam." 

" Six years, I thought you formerly told me ? '* 



" I beg your pardon, ten — ten — withia s few 
montha. If I said six, it waa before our mairiage, 
when I knew nü better. She owos to seren : lier 
own relittiona say eight ; her nurse said nine ; and I 
say teD." 

" Weil, ten let it be ; since yoii will ha^e it so." 

" I shrnild be very glad to have it otlienriae, I 
promise you, if I could : for it is nut rery pleasant, to 
a man like me, to be quizzed by half the young men 
of fashiun in town, for haring married a woraan ojd 
enough to be my mother." 

" Not quite old enuugh to be your mother," said 
his coiiain, in a conciliatory tone; " these young 
laen of fashion are not the best calcujators. Mra. 
Gennaine couid not well have been your mother, 
aince, at the worst, by your own account, there is 
only ten years diffcrence between you," 

" Oh, but that is not all ; for, what is still worse, 
Mrs. Gcroiaine, thankäto the rakinghourasbekeeps, 
and gnming and fretting, looks fiitl ten years older 
thaa she ia : so that you see, in fact, there are twenty 
years between us." 

" 1 do not see it, indeed," replied William, smiling ; 
*' but I am bound to believe what you assert. Let 
me ask you, to what doea thia diseusaion, conceming 
poor Mrs. Gennaine'e agc, tend ?" 

" To justify, or at least to excuae, poor Mr. Ger- 
maine for keeping a mistresa, who ia sometbing 
younger, sopietiiing prettier, and. above all, some- 
tbing more good-liunioiired, than bis wife." 

" Perhapa the wife would be aa good-humoured as 
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the mistress, if she were as happy in possessing her 
husband's affections." 

'^ Affections ! Oh Lord ! Affections are out of the 
question. Mrs. Germaine does not care a straw 
about my affections." 

'^ And jret you dread that she should have the 
least hint of your having a mistress." 

'^ Of course. You don't see ray jet. You don't 
consider what a devil of a handle that would giire 
her against me. She has no more love for me than 
this table ; but she is jealous beyond all credibility> 
and she knows right well how to turn her jealousy to 
account. She would go caballing amongst her tribes 
of relations; and get all the women and all the world 
on her side, with this hue and cry of a mistress ; and 
then I should be branded as the worst husband upon 
earth. That indeed I should laugh at^ because all 
the young men in town would keep me in coun- 
tenance ; but Mrs. Germaine would rummage out 
the history of the sums of money I have given this 
girl^ and then would set those against her play-debts^ 
and I should have no more hold over her ; for, you 
know, if I should begin to reproach her with the one, 
she would recriminate. She is a devil of a band at 
that work ! Neither you nor any man on earth^ 
except myself, can form any idea of the temper of 
Mrs* Germaine I She is — to you, my dear friend, I 
may have the relief of saying so — she is, without 
exception, the most proud, peevish, selfish, unrea-^ 
sonable, extravagant, tyrannical, unfeeling woman 
in Christendom !" 
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" In ChristendcFm ! Oh, yon exaggeratc, Charles ! " 

"Exaggerate ! Upon my soul.I do not : she is all 
I bave saidj and roore." 

" More .' ImpoBsible. Cume, I see hnw it is ; she 
has heen iinhicky at the card-tahle ; you are angry, 
snd therefore ymi speab, as angry pet^le always do,* 
worse than you think." 

" No, not at all, I prororse you. I am as perfectly 
cool as you are. You do not know Mr8. Germaine 
as well as I do." 

" But I know that she is much to be [litied, if her 
hiisband has a vorse opinion of her than any budy 
eise expressed." 

" That is precisdy because 1 am her husband — 
■nd know her better tlian oChcr people do. Will not 
you give me leai-e to be the best judge in what re- 
lates to my own wife ' I never, indeed, expected to 
hear you, of all people upon earth, cousin William, 
nndertake her defence I think I remember that 
■he was n« pT**t favounte of j-ours before I uiarrted, 
and you dissuadcd tne na mitch as posaible from the 
match : yet now you are quitc IrecoDie her advocate, 
and take her part to ray f;tce against me." 

" It is not taking her part against you, my dear 
Charles," replied fais cousin, " to endcafoiir to make 
you better satistied with yoiir wife. I am not so 
obstinate in self-o])inion as to wish, at the eKpence of 
your domestic happiness, to prove tfiat I was right 
in ilissiiading yuu from tlie iiiateh ; on the contrary, 



I woaM do all in mj power lo make tbe best of it ; 
and 90 sl»>uld you." 

'' Ah^ eousin WilUam^ it i^ easy for you to talk of 
Bidking tbe best ^ a bad match ; you wbo are mar« 
lied to oae of tbe best tempered wowen alirel I 
wisb youj were to liire witK Mfs« Gtennaiiia for one 
month-." 

William si^iled ; as mucb as to say> " I cannot 
join in t^at wi^h." 

" Be^ides/' (xmtinued CbaFte8> '^ if I were to open 
mj wbole beart to you^ you. would pity me on 
anotber account. My wife is not my only plague : 
my mistress is almost as great a torment as my wife.' 

'^ Wbat ! this mistress oi wbom you are so fond ? " 

'^ Ay ! tbere is tbe curse ! I cannot belp being 
fond of ber : and tbat sbe knows, and plays me off 
as sbe pleases. But I belle ve tbe little jilt loves me 
all tbe time : because sbe bas offers enougb^ and 
from men of tbe first fasbion^ if sbe would leave me. 
Sbe is certainly a good girl; but tben so pas- 
sionate!" 

^' I tbougbt you told me sbe was good^bumoured/' 
interrupted bis cousin. 

^^Well» so sbe is^ at times^ tbe best-bumoured 
•reature in nature ; and tben sbe is cbarming : but 
wben sbe £alls into a passion^ sbe is a little fury 1 
absolutely a little devil i Tbere is notbing sbe 
would not do. Now, do you know, all tbis terrible 
business, tbis execution against me, is ber doing ? " 

" A Singular proof of loye ! " said Mr. William 
Darford. 
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" Oh, the fool loves me, notwithstantling ; I inust 
do her that justice : biit slie is quite a cliild. I put 
her into a pHssion, by going down to Leicestershire 
when she wanted me to stay with her in town. She 
told me she would be reveiiged ; but I could not 
beliebe she would go such lengths. She gave a note 
of inine, for twi) hiindred giiineas, to her uncle ; and 
he gut a writ. 'Now ehe ia in despair about it. I 
saw her two liours ago all in tears, and tearing her 
hair, because her uncle won't consent to withdraw 
the executioii. 1 am sure she is really and truly 
BOrry ; and would give her eyes to get me out of this 
scrape." 

" Whether she would give her eyes, or notj I irill 
not pretend to determine ; hiit it ia piain she would 
not pay two hundred guineas, ' to get you out of 
this scrape.' Now, where do you intend to get the 
money ? " 

"Ah, there's the rubl I hare not a farthing, tili 
our nest rents conie in ; and you see thesc heaps of 
bills. Then the agent, who managea ererv thing, 
Heaven knoirs how ! at Germai ne-park, says tenants 
are breaking : that we iire I do not know how rauch 
in his debt, and that we must seil ; but that, if we 
seil in a hurry, and if our distress be talked of, we 
shall get nothing for the land, and so shall be ruined 
outright. Now this all originates in Mre. Germaine's 
pride and positiveness : ahe never could be prevailed 
lipon to go duwn to Germai ne-park, these ten ycars 
past, because some of the Northamptonsliire pcople 
allrouted her : so our affuirs have gone ou juat aa the 
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agent pleases ; and he is a rascal, I am convinced^ 
for he is always writing to say we are in his debt. 
Bat indeed^ my dear William, you are too good to 
take any interest in this history of my affairs : I am 
conscious that I have not treated you well." 

** Do not talk of that now ; do not think of it, 
Charles/' interrupted Mr. Darford. '^ I am come to 
town on purpose to be of all the Service to you I can. 
I will discharge this writ upon one^ and only upon 
one, condition." 

" Upon any condition you please/' cried Charles. 
" I will give you my bond. I will give you security 
upon the Grermaine estate, if you require it." 

*' I require no security; I require no bond, Charles^; 
I require only a condition which I believe to be ab-* 
solutely necessary for your happiness. Promise me 
you will break off all connexion with this treacherous 
mistress of yours." 

" Treacherous ! No, no ! I assure you, you mis-» 
take the girl." 

" Mistake her or not, Charles, with out arguing 
the matter farther, on this one point I must be 
peremptory ; and, positively, the only condition on 
which I will pay this money is your promise never 
to see her again." 

Charles hesitated. " Upon my soul," cried he, 
'* I believe the girl will break her heart. But then 
she is so cursedly «xtravagant, she ruins me ! I 
would have broke with her long ago, if I could have 
summoned up courage enough. After all, I believe 
it was more habit, idlenesS;; and fashion, than any 
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thing eise, tfaat made me go to aee her so afisii. 
When I did not kaow what to do witi» mysel^ •r 
when I was pttt out of humoar at bome^ I went to 
this girl. Well, let us say no more about it : ^eis 
not worth thinkiiig of ; I give her «p» You. raey 
depend upon it, my dear William, I will have ilo- 
tliing more to do with her. I will, since you make 
tJiat your Ultimatum, never see her again." 

" Will you write to her then immediatelyv to let 
her know your determination ?" 

" Certainly ; immediately." 

Charles wrote, to bid adieu to this mistress; to 
whom, by his own accouut, habit^ idleness, fashion, 
and the want of a happy home^ had attached him ; 
and William gave him a draft for the aimmnt of his 
debt, by which the execution was taken off. 

Mr. Darford seized the moment when his cousm's 
niind was warmed with gratitude to say a few words, 
as little in the form of advice as possible, in praise of 
economv- 

" You know, my dear Charles," said he, ^' that I 
am, and always was, a ver\' piain man, in my way of 
living ; and I dare say my ideas will appear quite 
absurd to you, who are used to live with men oftaste 
and fashion ; but really these rooms, this fumiture, 
and this house, appear to me fitter for a nobleman 
than for a man of your fortune." 

" It ia so. Mrs. Germaine would insist upon my 
taking it. But I will part with it before next winter. 
I will advertise it immediately. I will begin a course 
of economy." 



Mr. Germaine's projects of economy were at this 
moment interrupted by the sudden entrance of his 
wife. Her eyes flashing with anger, she walked 
with the proud air of an enraged tragedy queen 
acroes the roqm^ seated herseif upon a sofa^ and^ in a 
vcice which trembled with ill-suppressed rage^ said, 
^^ I am to thank you, Mr. Germaine, for the many 
obliging things you have said of me this last hour ! 
I have heard them all ! You are under a mistake, 
sir, if you imagine I have been hitherto your dupe. 
You have never imposed upon me for a moment. I 
hsLve suspected, this twelvemonth, that you kept a 
mistress; and now I am happy to have the truth 
confirmed from your own lips. But I deserve all 
that has happened ! I am justly treated ! Weak 
woman^ to marry as I didl No gentleman, sir, 
would have behaved or would have spoken as you 
have done I Could not you have been content with 
ruining yourself and your family^ Mr. Germaine, by 
your profligate low tastes, without insulting me by 
base reflections upon my temper, and downright 
falsehoods about my age ? No gentleman, sir, would 
have treated me as you have done. I am the most 
miserable of women ! " 

Passion choked her utterance, and she feil back in 
a violent fit of hysterics. Mr. William Darford was 
much shocked at this matrimonial scene. The lady 
had caught hold of his arm, in one of her convulsiva 
motions ; and she held it so fast that he could not 
withdraw. Charles stood in silent dismay. His 
conscience smote him ; and tliough he could not love 
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his wife, he blaraed himself for having rendered her 
^' tlie most miserable of woraen." " Leaye her to me, 
Charles," said Mr. Darford, ^^and I will endeavour 
to set matters to rights." 

Charles shook his head, and left the room. Mrs. 
Germaine by degrees recovered herseif; for a hysteric 
fit cannot last for ever. She cast her eyes round the 
room, and exclaimed, '* He has done well to leave 
me ! Oh, that it were for ever ! Oh, that we had 
never met ! But may I ask wliy Mr. William Dar- 
ford is here ? My own servant — my own maid 
sliould liave been summoned to attend me. We have 
servants still, sir ; and, humbled as I am, I see no 
necessity for submitting to have cool spectators of 
our family distresses and family quarreis." 

'^ Believe me, madam," said Mr. Darford, " I am 
not a cool spectator of either. I do not wish to recall 
(lisagreeable things, but to obtain the rightof speak- 
ing to you of your affairs as a friend. Permi t me 
to remind you that, when I could not guess you 
lieard nie, I defended your interests." 

" Really, sir, you spoke so low that I did not dis- 
tinctly hear what you said ; and my feelings were so 
much hurt, by all I heard from Mr. Germainc, who 
s])oke loud enough, that I attended to nothing eise. 
Upon recollection, I do however remember you made 
some offer to get Mr. Germaine out of his present 
embarrassments, upon condition that he would 
break off all connexion with this girl, whom no- 
body knows ; or rather whom every body knows ioo 
weli." 
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"And was not this nffer of ininc m le proof, Mrs. 
Germaine, that I wish yi»ir tiappiiies ? " 

" Whr, rcally, Mr. Darford, barii 5 lived in tlie 
World iLs I have dcnie fron my ciiik iiood, I aia not 
apt to espect much friendship froni an one, especially 
from people in the habits of calcnktii ri; and I hai'e 
been so much deeeived (pliere I ha' e unguariledly 
trusted to tlie fricndäliiu and lovy of 1 man brought 
up in that sort of t forgivc me if 

I wiuld not bring ni] i had any con- 

cem foT my happini 1 made. I did 

indeed suppose it fj'ing circum- 

stance to you, to s«i i ruined by this 

infamoiis t-reature. pne you would 

be sbocked at »ieeing to gaol. Tbat, 

VOU know, is a thiii] i wliole family, 

let it be of what sor your kindiicss 

to our childrcn, 1 us as relations. 

Every human being, I do su]>pose, has some family 
pride in their own way." 

" I own I have a great deal of family pride, in niy 
own way, madam," replied Mr. Darford, witli a talin 
smile ; " 1 am proud, for instance, of liaving, and of 
being able to maintain in {>erfect independencc, ii 
numbcr of good and affectionate children, and a ii'iff. 
whose good sense and sncotncss of t«niper coiistituto 
the happiness of my existence ! " 

Mrs. Germaine coloured, tbrew back lier liead, and 
strove to conceal the anguisli of her conscieiice, Wit- 
iiam was sorry he had inflicted pain, biit he saw tliat 
the only way to make himself undcrstood, in t.\\is ?wv- 
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1-ereation, was to assert that real Buperiority of 
character tn which, in certain aituations, the fac- 
titious pretensionB of rank or fashion never fajl tu 

" You are at liberty, Mrs. Germaine," continued 
William, " to Interpret my ofiers and iny actions as 
you tbink proper; but you will, when you are cool, 
observe that neither I nor any of my family have asy 
thing to gain from you or yotira; not even a curtsy 
or a bow, in public placea ; for we do not frequent 
them. We lire retired, and have n 



fine people; we preserTe our own independence by 
confining ourselves to our own Station inlife; and by 
never desiring to quit it, nor to ape those who are 
called üur betters. From what I bare just heard you 
say, I think it possibie you niay bave fonned the 
idea tbat we invited your chiidren to our bouae with 
the selfisli suppoaition tliat tbe counexion, I believe 
tbat is the faahionable pbrase, might be adrantageous 
to our own? But tbis Js quite a mistake. Our 
chiidren will live as we do: tliey bave no idea of 
forniing high connexions, because they bare been 
taugbt not to tbink tbem necessary to bappiness. 1 
assure you it is not my habit to talk so much of roy- 
seif, and of mine; but I thought it best to explain 
the truth to you at once, aa this was the only way to 
gain your conüdence, and as we bave neither of us 
time to spare." 

"Very tnie," said Mrs. Germaine. 

"And now, niadam, 1 have a proposal to make to 
you, which I hope you vUl toke as it is meant. I 
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understand, from Mr. Gemiaine, you havft f'orae plav 
debto." 

"Mr. Germainc does not know tbeir »nioiint," 
Said Mrs. Germaine; lowering lier vuice, a8i^s^l^^■äp- 
prehended she might beoverheard. ' i"'. 

" If you will trust rae with tbat secret, I wiirnift 
make a, bad use of it." *'- ." 

Mrs. Germaine in a whisper nametl the Bum. If . 
was certainly considerable, for the naming of it niade 
Mr. Darford step back with surprise. After a feif 
minutes' thougbt, be recovered bimself, and said, 
" This is a larger delit than I was aware of, but wc 
will See what can be dune. From tbe ttme that 
Charles and I dissolved our partnership, I bave never 
remitted my attention to business; and that rery 
circumstance, for which you inust despise me, puts it 
Row in my power to H^sist you without injuring my 
own family. I am a man who speak my mind freely, 
perhapR bluntly. Yoh miist äolemnly promiae me 
yaii will nerer again play at any game of hazard. 
Upou this conditionj I will pay your present debts 
immediately." 

With all the eagerness of a person who n'ialics to 
seize an offer which appears too generous to be re- 
peated, Mrs. Germaine promiscd all that was required. 
Her debts were paid. 

And now her bcnefactor had hopes that she and 
her busband would live more pruilently; and that 
they might still enjoy some portion of domestic hap- 
piness. Vain hopes ! Charles really wiahed to re- 
trench bis espences ; but Mrs. Gennaine's pride was 




an insuperäble obstacle to all his plans of eLonomy. 
She Jiad aiwaya been acciietomed to such and sucli 
thiqgs. 'yrhere was no possibility of living without 
tliftjijj". ^er relations would be perfectly aatonished if 
ste'-jiid not appear in tlie styie in which she lad 
JTväys lived before her raarriage. Provoked by the 

■-'iiisolent absurdity of such arguments, Mr. Germaine 
.Insistcdwith theauthoritative voiceof a husband who 

' was conscious that he had buth reason and poirer on 
his side. Hence arose daily altercations, more bitter 
even than those wliidi jealousy had fomierly oc- 
casioned. Some wives acknowledge they can more 
easily foTgive a husband's inüdelity than his inter- 
ference in the regutatTon of their household cxpences. 
(K thia class of amiable females was Mrs. GerraaJne. 
Though lier husband strictly adhered to his promise, 
uever tfl hace any farthcr connesion with his mistresSj 
yet he was not rewarded by any increase of affection 
ur kinduessfromhis wife; onthe contrary, sheseeined 
tu be rather vexed that she was depri^ed of this le- 
gitimste subject of coiDplaint. She could not, with 
so mucli tragic eflectj bewail that her hiishand would 
ruin hiinself and her by his follies. 

To loud altercations, silent hatred aucceeded. Mrs. 
Germaine grew siillen, low-spirited, nerrous, and hya- 
terical. Among fashionable medical dowagcrs, she 
became an i'ntcreating personage: but this species of 
consequence was by no means siifficient to support 
her sclf-complacency, and as she declared, she feit 
herscif incapable of supporting the intolerable bürden 
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In various situations^ the conduct of many indi- 
Tiduals may be predicted with certainty^ by those 
«who are acquainted with their previous habits. Habit 
is^ to weak minds^ a species of moral predestination^ 
from which they have no power to escape. Their 
common language expresses their sense of their own 
inability to struggle against that destiny which their 
preidous foUy has prepared. They usually say, '' For 
my part^ I cannot help doing so and so. I know it 
is very wrong. I know it is my min ; but I own I 
cannot resist. It is in vain to argue with me : it is 
my way ; it is my fate." 

Mrs. Grermaine found herseif led, " by an irre- 
sistible impulse^" to the card-table^ notwithstanding 
her solemn promise never more to play at any game 
of hazard. It was in vain to argue with her. " It 
was her way; it was her fate ; she knew it was very 
wrong ; she knew it was her ruin ; but she could not 
resist ! " 

In the course of a few months^ she was again 
involved in debt ; and she had the meanness and the 
assurance again to apply to the generosity of Mr. 
William Darford. Her letter was written in the 
most abject strain, and was füll of all the flattering 
expressicms which she imagined must^ from a woman 
of her birth and consequence in the world, have a 
magical effect upon one in Mr. William Darford's 
Station. She was surprised when she received a 
decided refusal. He declined all farther interference, 
as he perceived it was impossible that he could be of 
any real Utility. He forbore to reproach the lady 
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with her breach of promiae : " She will," Said he 
to himself, "be sufficienllf piinished by the conse- 
quenccs of her own conduct; l would not increase 
her distress." 

A sejiaration froin her huaband was the immediate 
consequence. PerhajB it may be thoiight that, to 
Mrs. Oermaine, thia would be no punishmeDt; but 
the tosa of all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
married life, was deeply feit. She was thrown abso- 
lutely lipon the charity of relatJons ; who had Fery 
little charity in any sense of the Word. She was 
disregarded by all her tine acquaintance ; ahe had no 
friend «pon earth to pity her ; even her favourite 
maid gare warning, because alle was tired of her 
mistress's temper, and of receiring no wages. 

The detail of poor Mrs. Oermaine'a niortificatioBS 
and sufferings cannot be interesting. Sbe was a prey 
to low spirits, or, in other words, to mortilied vanity, 
for äome time ; and at last died of a nerroiis fever. 

Her hnsband wrote the following letter to Mr. 
William Darford, aoon after her death : 

" MY DEAR WILLIAM, 

" Vou have hcard of poor Mrs. Germaine's death, 
and of the inannerof it; no more need be Said upon 
that subject. Whatever were her faiilts, she hos 
sulfered for them ; and so bare I for inine. Believe 
me, I am effectually cured of all desire to be a fine 
gentteman. I Bhall quit the nume of Oemiaine im- 
niediat«ly, and reKume that of Darford. You know 
the State of niy affaira. There is yet hope I may eet 
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things to rights by my own industry ; and I am de- 
tennined to go into business^ and to apply to it in 
good eamest^ for roy own sake^ and fbr the sake of 
my children^ whom I have hitherto shamefully neg- 
lected. But I had it not always in my power^ after 
my marriage^ to do as I wished. No more of tbat. 
The blame be upon me for the past ; for the future I 
shall, I hope^ be a different man. I dare not ask you 
to trust so far to these good resolutions as to take 
me into partnership with you^ in your manufactory ; 
but perhaps your good-nature can direet me to some 
employment suited to my yiews and capacity. I 
ask only a fair trial ; I think I shall not do as I used 
to do^ and leave all the letters to be written by my 
partner. 

"Give my love to my dear little boy and girl. 
How can I thank you and Mrs. Darford enough for 
all you have done for them ! There is another per- 
son wbom I should wish to thank^ but scarcely dare 
to name j feeling, as I do^ so unworthy of her goodness. 

** Adieu^ yours sincerely, 

^' Charles Darford^ again^ 
thanlc God." 

It is scarcely necessary to inform our readers that 
Mr. William Darford received bis penitent friend 
with open arms^ took him into partnership, and 
assisted him in the most kind and judicious manner 
to re-establish bis fortune and bis credit. He became 
remarkable for bis steady attention to business ; to 
the great astonishment of those who had seen him 
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on]y in the character of a dissipated fine gentleman. 
Few have sufficient strength of rcind thus to stop 
short in the career of folly, and few have the resolu- 
tion to bear the ridicule thrown upon them even by 
those whom they despise. Our hero was ridicnled 
most unraercifully by all his former companions^ — by 
all the Bond-street loungers. But of what conse- 
quence was this to him? He did not live among 
them ; he did not hear their witticisms, and well 
knew that, in less than a twelveraonth, they would 
forget such a person as Charles Germaine had' ever 
existed. His knowledge of what is called high life 
had sufficiently convinced him that happiness is not 
in the gift or in the possession of those who are 
often^ to ignorant mortals^ objects of supreme admi- 
ration and envy. 

Charles Darford looked for happiness^ and found it 
in domestic life. 

Belief^ founded upon our own experience, is more 
firm than that which we grant to the hearsay 
evidence of moralists ; but happy those who, accord- 
ing to the ancient proverb, can profit by the expe- 
rience of their predecessors. 

Feh. 1803. 
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CHAPTER I. 



'^What a blessing it is to be the father of such 
a family of children ! " said Farmer Frankland^ as he 
looked round at the honest affectionate faces of his 
sons and daughters^ who were dining with him on his 
birthday. "What a blessing it is to have a large 
family of children ! " 

** A blessing you may call it, if you will, neigh- 
bour/* said farmer Bettesworth ; '' but if I was to 
speak my mind, I should be apt to call it a curse." 

^^ Why, as to that, we may both be right and both 
be wrong," replied Frankland; "for children are 
either a blessing or a curse, according as they tum 
out ; and they tum out according as they are brought 
üp. ^ Bring up a child in the way it should go; * 
that has ever been my maxim : show me a better, 
show me a happier family than my own ; and show 
me a happier father than myself," continued the 
good old man, with pleasure sparkling in his eyes. 
Observing, however, that his neighbour Bettesworth 
looked blank and sighed deeply, he checked himself, 
and said, in a more humble tone, " To be sure, it is 
not so mannerly for a man to be praising his own ; 
except it just come from the heart unawares, amongst 



friends, who will cxcuse it ; especially upon such a 
day as this. This day I am serenty years of age, 
and never iraa heartier or bappier ! So, Fanny, 
luve, fill neighbour Bettesworth a glasa of your äe- 
ter's eider. 'Tis my Patty's making, air ; and better 
never was dnmk. Nay, nay, sit ye stiil, neighbour; 
as you happened to call in just as tve were all dining, 
and making merry togetlier, wby yoii cannot do bet- 
ter tban to stay and make one of «a, seeing that yoii 
are heartily welcome." 

Mr. BettcswortL escused himself, by Baying that 
he was in baste home. 

No happy home bad he, no affectionate cbildren 
to welcome hia retum. Yet he had as numeroua a 
family as Mr. Frankland's ; tliree sons and two 
daughters; Idle Isaac, Wild Will, Bullying Bob, 
Saucy Sally, and Jilting Jessy. Such were the 
names by wbicb they were called by all who knew 
them in the town of Monmouth, where they lired. 
Alliteration had "lentits artful aid" in giringthese 
nicknamea ; but they were not niisapplied. 

Mr. Bettesworth was an indolent man, fond of bis 
pipe, and fonder of building caEtlea in the air by his 
fireside. Mrs. Betteawnrth was a vain, foolish vixen; 
fond of dress, and fonder of her own will. Neither 
of them took the least care to breedup theirchüdren 
well, Whilst they were young, the mother humoured 
them : when they grew np, she contradicted them in 
every tbing, and then wondered hon- they eould be so 
ungratefid as not to love her. 

Tbc father was also surprised to find that his boya 
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and girh were not as wcll>mannercd, nor aa well- 
tempered, nor as cle?er, nor as ütendy, nor as dutiful 
and affectionate, as his ntighbour Fmnkiand's; and 
Ite Said to himself] " Some folks have tbe luck of 
faaring goud children. To he stire, some children are 
bom better than others." 

Ue should rather have said, " To be sure, some 
diildren are bred better tliau others." 

Mr. Fnuilfland's vife was a pmdent, sensible 
vornan, and had united with hini in constant endea- 
Tours to educate their family. Whilst they were vet 
iniants, prattling at tbeir niother's knee, she tauglit 
Üiem to loTe and help one another, to conquer their 
Jittlc frowurd liumours, and to be obedietit aud trau- 
table. This sared both them and lierself a great deaJ 
of trouble afterward i aud their father often said, 
l»th to the boys and girls, " You may thutk y'Hir 
■Bother, and so may I^ for tbe goud tcinpeni ytM 
have." 

The girU hsd the niisfortune to lo«e tili» nttjMäM 
nother, when one was sbout sevent«en, utd Um tthuf 
«ighteen; but she \ta& always alive in flf-irirr iMtrf 
Patty, the eJdest sister, was bomely in iuat yirMii^ 
Imt she was so neat in her dress, and she had m^ « 
dieeriui agreeable temper, that people foT)^ idm iMm 
not handsome ; particularly as it was ohacn«4 Altf 
khe was rery fond of her siater Fanny, »Iw «MV 
i^markably pretty. 

Fanny was neither pnidish nor centotiviMi; MMkif 
a romp nor a flirt : she was so unatfuiM^ lm$ M^k 
«uming, that most of her neighbour» 1m«^ i^ ^ ^^ 




this is sayiag a great deal in farour of one who had 
so much the power to excite envy. 

Mr. Frankland'a eldest Bon, CJeorge, was bred to 
be a farmer ; and he understaod country liusiness 
uncommonly well, for a young man of liis age. He 
constantly assisted bis father in the maiiagement of 
the fann ; and, by this means, acquired much expe- 
riencc with little waste of time or nioney. His father 
had always treated him so much as his friend, and 
had talked to him so openly of his afiairs, that he 
ever looked upon hia father's business as bis own ; 
and he had no idca of baving any separate interest. 

James, the sevond aon, was bred to trade. He had 
been taught whaterer was necessary and usefol fbr a 
man in business ; he had habits of punctuality, dril 
manners, and a thoroiigh love of fair dealing. 

Frank, the youngest son, was of a more livel? 
disposition than his brothera ; and hts father used 
often to teil him, when he was a boy, tliat, if he did 
not take care, bis hasty temper would get him into 
scrapes ; and that the brightest parts, as they are 
calied, will be of little use to a man, unless he has 
also steadmcss to go through with whatever he be- 
ging. These hints, from a father whom he heartily 
loved, made so strong an impression upon Frank, 
that he took great pains to correct the natural 
violence of his temper, and to learn jiatienee and 
industry. The three brothers were attached to one 
anotber; and their friendship was a source of im- 
provcment, as well as of pleasure. 

The evening of Mr. Frankland's birthday the 
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whole family retired to an arbour in their garden^ and 
began to talk over their affairs with open hearts. 

'^ Well, Frank, my boy," said the happy father, 
who was the confidant of bis children, " I am sure, 
if your heart is set upon this matcb with Jessy 
Bettesworth^ 1 will do my best to like the girl ; and 
her not being rieh shall be no objection to me : we 
can make that up amongst us, some way or other. 
Butj Frank, it is fair to teil you my opinion of the 
girl^ plainly and fully, beforehand, as 1 have done. 
She that has jilted others, I think, would be apt to 
jilt you, if she met with a better offer." 

" Why, then, father, I'U not be in a hurry : 1*11 
take time to consider, before I speak to her any 
more; and I thank you for being so kind, which 
I hope I shall not forget." 

The morning after this conversation passed, Jilting 
Jessy, aecompanied by her sister, Saucy Sally, 
came to pay Patty and Fanny Frankland a visit. 
They were füll of some piece of news, which they 
were eager to teil. 

''Well, to be sure, I dreamed I had a diamond 
ring put on my finger by a great lord, not a week 
ago," cried Jessy ; '' and who knows but it may come 
true } You have not heard the news, Fanny Frank- 
land? Hey, Patty.?" 

'' Not they : they never hear any news ! " said 
Sally. 

" Well, then, 1*11 teil you," cried Jessy. " Rieh 
captain Bettesworth, our relation, who made the 
great foriin abroad, over seas, has just broken bis 




a-lmnting ; and the forlin all comc-s 

" We shall now see whetber Mra. Craddock shall 
puali by rac iigain, as she ilid yestetday in the street ! 
We'll see whether I aha'n't make aa good a fine lady 
aa heraelf, I Warrant it. tliat's all. It's my tum to 
pusli by folk uow," »aid Saui:y SaJly. 

Fanny and Patty Frankland, with sincere gocxl- 
nature, congr!Ltiilat«d tlieir neighbours on this in- 
crease of fortune ; but thcy did not tbink tbat 
pusliing by Mrs. Craddock could be one of tbe most 
useful i>T agreeable Cöusequences of an increass in 
fortune. 

"Lordj Patty! how you sit mojiing yourself 
there at your work," continned SalJy ; " but sonie 
peopte must work, tu be sure, that can't affurd to be 
idle. How you muat enry us, Pattv !" 

Patty assiired lier slie did not in the leaat enry 
tbose who were idle. 

" Fine talking ! Fin.e airs, truly, mias Pattv ! 
This is by way of calling nie over the coals for being 
idle, I suppose ! " said SaJly ; " but I've no nodon of 
being taken ta taak this way. Yoii tbink youVe had 
a 6ne ediealitm, I auppüse, and so are to set a pattern 
for all Monmouthshire, indeed : but you'll und some 
people will be as much thought of navr as otfaer 
peuple ; and may boid their heads as higb. Edica- 
lion'a a fine thing, no doiibt ; hnt Jbrlin's a l)etter, as 
the World goea, I've a notion : 30 you may go moping 
on here as long as you please, being a goud child all 
tlie dajB of your life ! 
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« Come when you*re call*d ; 
And do as you*re bid ; 
Shut the door after you ; 
And you*ll never be chid.* 

rm sare, I would not let my nose be kept to the 
grindstone, as yours is, for any one living. IVe too 
much spirit^ for my part^ to be made a fool of» as 
some people are ; and all for the sake of being called 
a vastly good daughter, or a vastly good sister, for- 
sooth ! " 

Nothing but the absolute want of breath could 
have suspended the remainder of this speech ; for she 
was so provoked to see Patty did not envy her, that 
she was determined to say every thing she could in- 
vent, to try her. Patty's temper, however, was proof 
against the trial ; and Saucy Sally, despairing of 
success against one sister, tumed to the other. 

" Miss Fanny, I presume," said she, " won't give 
herseif such high and mighty airs as she used to do, 
to one of her sweethearts, who shall be nameless/' 

Fanny blushed ; for she knew this speech alluded 
to Wild Will, who was an admirer of hers, but 
whom she had never encouraged. 
• '^ I hope," said she, ^^ I never gave myself airs to 
any body : but, if you mean to speak of your brother 
William, I assure you that my opinion of him will 
not be changed by his becoming richer ; nor will my 
father's." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Frank, who had just heard from one of the 
Bettesworths^ of their good fortune. He v?ä vkv- 
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patient to see how Jessy ii-ould behave in prosperitv- 
" Now," Said he to himself, " I sbalJ judge whellier 
my father'a opinion of her or mine ia right." 

Jilting Jessy had certainly givea Frank reason to 
believe she was very fond of Iiim ; but the Eudden 
change in her fortune quite altered her views and 
opinions. Aa soon as Frank came in, sbe pretended 
t« be in great haste to be gone ; and, by Farious 
petty manteuvreB, avoided giving bim an opportunity 
of speaking to her ; though she plainly saw be was 
anxtuus to say something to her in private. At 
Icngth, wben she was looking out of the window, to 
see whether a shower was ovcr, lie went behind her 
and whispered, "Wby are you in such haste? 
Cannot you stay a few minutea with us? You 
were not always in such a burry to run away !" 

" Lord, nonsense ! Mr. Frank. Why will you 
always plague me with nonsense, Mr. Frank ?" 

She opencd the lattice wiudow üb she spuke, put 
out her beautiful neck as far as possible, and looked 
up eagerly to the clouds. 

"How fiweet this Jasmine smella!" said Frank, 
pulling a hit of it which hung over the casement. 
" This is the Jasmine you used to like so much. 
See, I've naiied it up, and it's iiner than ever it 
was, Won't you have a sprig of it?" offering to 
put sonie in her hat, as he had done before ; but she 
now drew back disdainfully, saying: 

"Lord! Mr. Frank, it's all «et; and will spoil 
my new Hlac ribbons. How awkward and disagree- 
able you are alwaya ! " 
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" Always ! you did not always think so ; at least, 
you did not say so." 

"Well, I think ao, and say so now; and that's 
Cnough." 

" And too mucli, if you are in earnest ; but that I 
ean hardly beliere." 

" That's your businesa, and not niine. If you 
ion't choose to beEieve vfhut I say, how can I help 
it? But this you'll renienibcrj if you please, sir." 

"Sir!!! Oh, Jessy ! is it corae tu ihis?" 

"To what, sir? For I vow and declafe I don't 
nnderetand you ! " 

" I have never understood you tili now, I am 

" Perhapa not : it's well we understand one another 
at last. Better lat« than nerer." 

The scomful lady walked off to a looking'glass, to 
wipe away the Insult whicli her new lilac ribbons 
had received from Frank's sprig of Jasmine. 

" One word more, and I hare done," said Frank, 
hastily folloHing her. " Have I done any thing to 
displease you ? Qr does this change in you proceed 
from the change in your fortune, Jeasy?" 

••rm not obliged, sir, to account for my pro- 
ceedinga to any body; and don't know what right 
you have to question me, as if you were niy lord and 
judge: which you are not, nor never will be, thank 
God!" 

Frank's passion struggled with bis reason for a 
few instants. He stood motionless ; then, in an 
ftltered Toice, repcated, "thank God!" and tunied 
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froni her uith proud conipoBure. From tliis time 
forwartl he jiaid no niore Court to Jessy. 

"Ah, father!" said he, " you knew her better 
than I did. I »m glad I did not marry her last 
year, wlien she «"ould have accepted of me, and 
when ehe seemed to \ove me. I thought yoii were 
ratlier haiil upon her theo. But you were not in 
lore with her as I was, and now I find you were 
right.- 

" My dear Frank," said the good old man, " I 
hope you will not think me hard another time, when 
I do not think just the saine as you do. I would, aa 
I told you, have done every thing in my power to 
aettle you well in the worid, if you Lad married this 
girl. I should never have been angry with you; 
but I should have been bitterly griered if you had, 
for the whim of the minute, made yourself unhappy 
for life. And was it not best to put yuu upon your 
guard ? What better use can an old man make of 
his experienee than to give it t« bis children?" 

Frank was touched by the kind manner in wbich 
his father spoke to him ; and Fanny, who was pre- 
sent, immediately put a letter into ber father's band, 
saying, "I have just reeeived this from Will Bettes- 
worth : wbat answer da you think I bad best give 
him?" 

Now Fanny, though sbe did not quite approve of 
Wild Wills charactcr, feit a Httle partiality for bim, 
for he seemed to be of a generous temper, and his 
manncrs were engaging. Sbe hopedhiswildness was 
onty theeffect of goodapirits, and that he would soon 
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settle to some business. However^ she had kept 
these hopes and this partiality a secret from all but 
her father, and she had never given Will Bettes- 
worth any encouragement. Her father had not a 
good opinion of this young man ; and she had fol- 
lowed his advice, in keeping him at a distance. His 
letter was written in so vile a band, that it was not 
easy to decipher the meaning. 

"atY SWEET PRETTT FAXXT, 

^^ Notwitbstanding yoor cnnltr, I ha» mmre in 
love with you tban bever ; and mjw I hsam ^ßom tu 
for a share in a great fcortin; aad «&uJl mk w» 
questions from father nor mother, if x*m vtU ussarj 

m%y baving no reason to love or eame 5^ ^Jn^r. 
Motber's as cross as bever^ and will w;^^^ I aiM 
sbure, agre to my doing any tbing I hk^. »y^<df ; 
wbich makes me more set upon barii^ wißj ^lor» 
wbay, and I bam more and more in l<n« «^Jv r-wi 
tban bever^ and would go tbrougb fire «»4 »atfti^ V0 
get you. 

" Your true love (i» hm^'y^ 
«Will Be 



At iirst reading the letter, Fanny wmf/ik!t¥A ^ 
find that her loTer did not, like JUtin^ß^tHty^^ÜMBaiggt 
bis mind the moment that bis situatifl***>;Äk^»»5jfl- 
but, upon looking over it again, sh* ^Hfltv jii^ iuisi^i 
considering that such an undutiful wMUffUtMit äüU«!äk 
to make a very good busband ; and ifcf W|fl!|)M» 
that Wild Will seemed to be mofig— liilUiL iL 
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with her than ever, from the apirit of Opposition ; für 
he had not been rauch attached ti> her, tili his niother, 
tts he Said, set herseif against the inaU;h. At the 
end of this letter were the words lum over ; but they 
were so scrawied ajid blütted, that Fanny thought 
they were only one of the stränge dourishes which he 
UHually made at tlie end of his narae ; and con- 
sequently she had never turned over, ot read the 
PostScript, when she put the epistle into her &ther's 
hands. He deciphered the flouriah, and read the 
following addition : 

" I knuw your feather does not like me ; but nerer 
mind hia not belog agreuble. As shure as niy name's 
Will, I'd carry you hoff, night or day ; and Bob 
would fight your brothers aiong with nie, if they Said 
a Word : for Bob loves fun, I will be at your windor 
this night, if you are agreuble, like a gurl of spirit." 

Faiiny was shocked so much that she turned quite 
pale, and would havc sunk to the ground, if she had 
not been supported by her fathcr. As aoon as slie 
recoTered herseif sufficiently to be able to think, she 
declared that all the liking ahe had ever feit for 
Williaiu Bettesworth was completely conquered ; and 
ghe thanked her father for having early warned her 
of his character. "Ah l father," said she, " what a 
happiness it has been to mc that you never made me 
afraid of you 1 Else, I never should have dared to teil 
you niy mind ; and in what a aad snare niight I have 
been at this instant j If it had not been for you, i 
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dioiild perhaps have eneouraged this man ; I might 
VOt, tben, may lic, bare been able tu draw back ; and 
; Vhat would bare beccone of me '. " 

Bcaruely neceasary to say tbat Fanny wr"te a 
[4eciiled refuHd to Wild WUI. All connexion be- 
itoeen the Betteswortbs and Franklanda was now 
Will was enraged at being rejected by 
iny ; and Jessy was equally inceneed at finding 
die waa no longer admired by Frank. Tbey, buw- 
ever, alFected to despise tbe Franklanda, and Ui treat 
them as people beneath their notice. The furtime, 
left by Captain Bettesworth to his relations wa^ sald 
be about twenty tbousand pounda : witli this sum 
ly thought, to use their oivn expreasion, they were 
'eatitled to live in as great style, and cut aa grand a 
dasb, asany of the firat families in IMonnioutliBhire. 
For the preaent we shall leave tbetn to the enjoyment 
of their new grandeur, and continue the hnmble 
lÜBtory of farmer Frankland and his faniily. 

By many years of persevering industry, Mr. Frajik- 
iproved the farm npon which he Jived, 
4hat lie was now aflluent, for a man in his Station of 
life. His house, garden, farm-yard, every thing 
about him, were so neat and comfortable, that tra- 
»ellers, as they passed by, never failed to ask, " Who 
lives tbere ? " Travellers, however, only saw the out- 
nde ; and tbat was not, in this instance, the best 
part. They would have Seen happiness, if they ha<l 
looked within these farm-house walls : bappiness 
which may be enjoyed as well in the cottage aa in tlie 
palace ; that wbich ariaes frran faniily union. 
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Air. Pranklaiirl was now anxiouB t« settle his sons 

tiie World. George had business enougli at horac, 

taking care of the farm ; and James proposeil Ui 

«et up 3 baberdaslier's sliop in Monmouth : accord- 

iiigly, tbe goods were ordered, and the shop was 

Tliere was a part in the roof of the house whicb 
let in the wet, and James would uut go into it tili 
this was completely repaired r so bis packages of 
goods were sent from London to bis father's house, 
which was only a mile distant from. Monmouth. His 
sistere unpacked thera by his desire, to Set shop- 
marfcs upon each article. Late at night, after all tbe 
rest of tbe lamily were asleep, Patty waa sitting up 
to tinish setting the marks on a box füll of ribbons ; 
the oaly thing tbat remained to be done. Her candle 
was just bumt out; and, as sbe was going for an- 
otber, she went by a passage window that faced the 
farm-yard] and suddetJy saw a great light iiithout. 
She looked out, and bebeld the large hay-rick all in 
tlaincs. She ran immediately to awaken her brothers . 
and her father. They used every pussible excrtion to 
extinguish tbe fire, and to preveut it from contmuni- 
catingtotbedwelling-bouse; but the wind was high; 
it blew directly towards the house. George poured 
buckets of water over the thatth, to prevent its 
catching üre; but all was in vain; thick flakes of 
lire feil upon it faster tbau tbey could be extin< 
giiished, and in an hour's time tbe dwelling-bouse 
was in a blaze. 

The first eure of the sons had been to get their 
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father and sisters out of danger ; then^ with great 
presence of mind, they collected every thing that 
was most valuable and portable^ and laboured hard 
to save poor James's stock of haberdashery. They 
were all night hard at work : towards three o'clock 
the fire was got under^ and darkness and silence 
succeeded. There was one roof of the house saved^ 
under which the whole family rested for a few hours^ 
tili the retum of daylight renewed the melancholy 
spectacle of their min. Hay, oats, straw, corn-ricks, 
bam^ every thing that the farm-yard contained^ was 
utterly consumed : the walls and some half-bumt 
beams remained of the dwelling-house^ but it was no 
longer habitable. It was calculated that six hun- 
dred pounds would not repair the loss occasioned by 
this unfoi*tunate accident. How the hay-riek had 
caught fire nobody knew. 

George, who had made up the hay-stack^ wm 
most inclined to think that the hay had not been 
suiHciently dried; and that the rick had heated 
from this cause. He blamed himself extremely; 
but bis father declared he had seen, feit, and smelC 
the hay, when the rick was making, and that it wm 
as well saved hay as ever was brought into a fium^ 
yard. This, in some measure, quieted poor Qeorpft^ 
conscience : and he was yet more comfortMl tßf 
Patty's good-nature, who showed him a budkd^if 
ashes which had been left very near the spat 
the hay-rick stood. The servant-girl, who, 
careless, was honest, confessed she rrrnllnftiilijLj- 
ing accidentally left this bücket in that 
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place tlie preceding evening ; that she was going 
ith it across the yanl tii the ash-liule, but ahe 
Iteard her lover whistle to her from the lane, and 
she set down the bücket in » hiirry, ran to mcet 
bim, iind forgot the asbes. All she could say in ber 
own düfence was, that sbe did not think there was 
any fire in the biieket. 

Her good master forgate her carelessness : he said 
he was Hure she reproached berself enough for it, as 
indeed she did ; and the more so when bor maater 
spoke tfl her so kindly ; she cried as if ber heart 
would break ; and all that couid be done, to comfort 
her, waa to set her to work as bard as possible for 
the family. 

They did not, any of them, spend tfaeir tirae in 
vain lamentations : ready money was wanting to 
rebuild the houae and bams, and James sold to n 
haberdasher in Monmouth all of bis stock which 
had been sared out of the fire, and brouglit the 
luoney to bis father. 

" Fatber," said he, " you gave tliis to me when 
you were abje to alford it ; you want it now, and I 
can do very «eil without it, I will go and be shop- 
man in some good shop in Monmouth ; and by de- 
grees I sball get on, and do rery uell in tbe world. 
It would be Strange if I did not, after tbe education 
you have given nie." 

Tbe father took the money from his son with tears 
of pleasure ; " It ia odd enoiigb," said be, " that I 
should feel pleasure at such a time ; but this is the 
blessing of having good diildrea. A» long as we all 
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are ready to help one another in t)iia manner, we can 
never be Tery miserable, happea what inay. Now 
let US think of rebuilding our bouse," continued thc 
actire old man. " Frank, reacb me down my hat. 
I've SL twinge of the rheumatism in tbis arm : 1 
caught a little cold the night of the fire, I beliere ; 
but stirring abOTit will do me goöd, and I niiiat not 
be lazy ; I should be ashamed to be lazy amongst so 
many active young men." 

The father and sons were very busy at work, when 
an ill-looking man rode up to thcm ; and, after aaking 
if their natiie was Frankland, put a paper into eath 
of their hands, These papera were copies of a notice 
to quit their (arm, before the ensuing first of Sep- 
temlwr, under pain of paying double rent for the 

" This 18 some mistake, sir," said old Franklund, 
mildly. 

" No mistake, sir," replied thc stranger. " You 
will find the notice is a good notice, and duly served. 
Your leasc I bare seen myself within these few days : 
it espired last May, and yuii liave lield over, con- 
trary to law and justice, eieven raonths, this being 
April." 

" My father never did any thing contrary tu law 
and justice in bis whole life," intcrrupted Frank ; 
whose eyea flashed witL indignation. 

" Softly, Frank," said bis father, putting hiahand 
on bis son's Shoulder ; " softly, my dear boy : let thia 
gentleman and I come tu an underatanding <|uietly. 
Here is some niistake, sir. It is veiy true that niy 
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lease expired last May ; but I had a promisc of a re- 
newal froni my good landlord." 

" I don't know, sir, any thing of tliat," replied the 
stranger, as he.looked orer a memoraJidum-book. " I 
do not know whom you denominate your good land- 
lord ; that being no way of descriliing a laan in the 
eye of the lair: but if you refer to the original 
grantor, or lesBor, Francis Folingsby, of Folingsby- 
place, Monniouthshire, esq. I am to inform you that 
he died at Bath the lyth instant." 

" Died ! My poor landlord dead ! I am very sorry 

" And his nephew, Philip Folingsby, esq., carae 
into [»sscBBion as lieir at law," continued the stranger, 
in an unvaricd tone ; " and under bis Orders I act, 
haring a. power of attorney for that puqiose." 

" But, sir, I am sure Mr. Philip Folingsby can- 
not know of the promise of renewal, whiuh I bad from 
hifi uncle." 

" Verbal promises, you know, arc nothing, sir ; 
mere air, witliout witneases : and, if gratuitous on 
the part of the deceased, are no waya binding, either 
üi common law or equity, on the surviror or heir. 
In Gase the promise had been in writing, and on a 
proper stamp, it would have been something." 

" It «BE not in writing, to be aure, sir," said 
Frankland ; " biit I thought my good landlord's wor<l 
was as good as his bond ; and I said so." 

" Yes," cried Frank ; " and I remember when you 
Said so to him, 1 was by ; and he answered, ' You 
shall have my promise in writing. Such things fire 
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of little use^ between honest men: but who knows 
what may happen, and who may come after me ? 
Every thing about business should be put into writ- 
ing. I would never let a tenant of mine be at an 
uncertainty. You have improved your farm^ and 
deserve to enjoy the fruits of your own industry, Mr. 
Frankland/ Just then Company came in, and our 
landlord put off writing the promise. He next day 
left the country in a huiry ; and I am sure thought, 
afterwards, he had given us the promise in writing." 

'' Very clear evidence, no doubt^ sir ; but not at 
all to the point at present," said the stranger. " As 
an agent^ I am to know nothing but what is my em- 
ployer's intent. When we see the writing and stamp, 
I shall be a better judge," added he with a sneer. 
" In the mean time^ gentlemen, I wish you a good 
moming : and you .will please to observe that you 
have been duly served with notice to quit, or pay 
double rent." 

" There can be no doubt, however/' said Frank, 
'* that Mr. Folingsby will believe, you, father. He 
is a gentleman, I suppose, and not like this new 
agent, who talks like an attorney. I hate all at- 
tomeys." 

"All dishonest attomeys, I suppose you mean, 
Frank," said the benevölent old man ; who, even 
when his temper was most tried, never spoke, or even 
feit, with acrimony. 

The new landlord came into the country : and, a 
few days after his arrival, old Frankland went to 
trait upon him. There was little hope of seeing 



young Mr. Poliiip;sb)r ; Iie was a man whose head was 
at this tinie enttrely füll of gigs, and tandeniB, and 
unicoma : business was hts arersion ; pleasure was 
hisbusincss. Money hc considered onlyaa tbe meana 
of pleasure ; and tenants cinlyasniacbinea, wboinaiie 
money. He was neither avaricious aor cruel; but 
thoughtless and cstraragant. 

Whilst he appearcd nierely in the character of a 
young man of fashion, these faults were no oiFence to 
bis equals, to whom tbey did no injury : but when he 
came into possession of a large estate, and when num- 
bers were dependent upoii binij they were Bererely 
feit by bis inferiore. 

JIr. Folingsby had just gathered up the reins in 
band, and was seated in bis iinicom, wlien fanner 
Frankland, who had been waiting some bours to see 
liini, came to tbe side of tbe carriage. As be took 
off bis bat, tbe wind blew bis gray hair over bis face. 

" Put on your hat, pray, my good friend ; and don't 
come near these borseSj for I can't answer for tbem. 
Have you any commands with me?" 

" I bare been waiting 8onie bours to speak to you, 
sir; but, if you are not at leisure, 1 will come again 
to-morrow moming," said old Pnmkland. 

" Ay, Ao so ; call to-morrow moming ; for now I 
have not one moment to spare," said young Folingaby, 
RS he whipped bis horscs, and drove off, as if the 
safety of the nation bad depended iipon twelve miles 

Tbe nest day, and the nest, and the nest, the old 
tenant called upon bis young landlord, but witbout 
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(ibtaining an audience ; still he was desired to call 
to-niorrowr, and to-morrnw, and to-murrow. He 
wrote seTeral letters to liini, but received no answer ; 
at last, after giring half a guinea to his landlurd's 
gentleman, he gained admittance. Mr. Folingsby 
was drawing on his boots, and his horses were Coming 
to the dnur. Frankland saw it waa necesaarf to be 
coDcise in bis st«ry; he sligEitly touched un the prin- 
cipal circumstances, the length o( timc he had oaxi- 
pied his farni, the improrements he had niade «piin 
the land, and the misfortune whkh hud lately be- 
fallen him, The boots were on by the time that he 
got to the promise of renewal, and the notice to 

"Fromise of renewal: I know of no euch thing. 
Notice to qiiit: that's my agent's business; speak to 
him ; he'll du you justice. 1 really am sorry for you, 
Mr. Frankland; rerysorry; extremely sorry. Dänin 
the rascal who made these boots! — but you see how 
I'm circumstanced ; haven't a moment to myself; 
only cane to the country for a few daysj set out for 
Ascot races to-worrow; really have not a moment tu 
think of any thing. But speak to Mr. Deal, my 
agent. He'lt do you justice, I'm eure. I leare all 
these things to him. Jack, that bay horse is Coming 

" I hare spoken to your agent, sir," said the old 
tenant, following his thoughtless young landlord; 
" but he Said that verbal proniisea, without a witness 
present, were nothing but air ; and I have nothing 
to rely on but your justice. I assure you, sir, I hare 
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not been ain idle tenant: my land will show that I 
have not." 

^^Tell Mr. Deal so; make him understand it in 
this light. I leave every thing of this sort to Mr. 
Deal. I really have not time for business^ but Tm 
sure Mr. Deal will do you justice." 

This was all that could be obtained from the young 
landlord. His confidence in bis agent's sense of jus- 
tice was somewhat misplaced. Mr. Deal bad received 
a proposal from another tenant for Frankland's farm ; 
and witb tbis proposal a bank-note was sent, wbich 
spoke more forcibly tban all that poor Frankland could 
urge. The agent took the farm from him ; and de- 
clared he could not, in justice to his employer, do 
otherwise ; because the new tenant bad promised to 
build upon the land a lodge fit for any gentleman to 
inbabit, instead of a farm-house. 

The transaction was concluded without Mr. Fo- 
lingsby's knowing any thing more of the matter, ex- 
cept signing the leases, wbich he did without reading 
them ; and receiving half a year's rent in band, as a 
fine, wbich be did witb great satisfaction. He was 
often distressed for ready money, though be bad a 
large estate; and his agent well knew bow to bumour 
bim in his hatred of business. No interest could 
have persuaded Mr. Folingsby deliberately to com mit 
so base an action as that of cheating a deserving old 
tenant out of a promised renewal; but, in fact, long 
before the leases were sent to him, he bad totally for- 
^tten every syllable that poor Frankland bad said to 
bim on the subject. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Thb day on which they left their fann was a me- 
lancholy day to this iinfortunate family. Mr. Frank- 
land's father and grandfather had been tenants^ and 
excelient tenants^ to the Folingsby family: all of 
them had occupied, and not only occupied, but highly 
improved^ this farm. All the neighbours were Struck 
with compassion, and cried shame upon Mr. Folings- 
by ! But Mr. Folingsby was at Ascot^ and did not 
hear them. He was on the race-ground, betting 
hundreds upon a favourite horae; whilst this old man 
and his family were slowly passing, in their corered 
cart^ down the lane which led from their farm ; taking 
a last farewell of the fields they had txdtirated, and 
the harvest they had sown^ but whidi ihty were never 
to reap. 

Hannah^ the servant-girl^ whohadfcprached her- 
seif so bitterly for leaving the hadut #f a»he4 near 
the hay-rick, was extremely acdve m antsdog her 
poor master. Upon this occasion ihe metmed to be 
endowed with double strength; and adfayoeof dürrer- 
ness and presence of mind^ of idodidhe hsid rxr:*^ 
shown any Symptoms in her fonncr Sfe Ivt ^lyi^ 
.tude awakened all her faculties. 

Before she came to this family^ 
years with a farmer who, as she i 
a small farm^ with a snug cottag^ 1^ vlk^^ 

to be this very year out of lease* M: ^sarfToc. * 

Word of her intentions, she got 1 
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walked fifteen miles to licr uld inaster's, and offcred 
to pay out of her wages, wliich slie had laid by for 
en years, the year's rentof thiafarm before- 
liand, if thc fariner would let it to Mr. Frankland. 
The farmer would not take the girl's mtmey, for he 
aaid tie want^ no security from Mr. Franklajid, or 
bis aon George: tbey bore tbe best of characters, he 
obserTed, and no people in Monmouthshire could 
iinderetand the management of land better. He wil- 
lingly agrced to let bim the fartn; but it contained 
only a few acres, and the boiise was eo small that it 
could scarcely lodgc above three peoplo. 

Here old Frankland and bis eldest aon, George, 
settled. James H'ent to Monmouth, where be became 
sbopmaa tn Mr. Cleghom, a haberdasher, who took 
hini in preference to three other young nien, who ap- 
plied on the same day. " Shall I teil you the reason 
why I fised ufMin you, James?" said Mr. Cleghorn. 
"It was not whim; I had my reasons." 

" I suppose," Said James, " you thought I had 
been honestJy and well brought up; as I belicvc in 
former tiraea, sir, you knew something of my motber." 

" Yes, sir ; and in former timea I knew something 
of youraelf. You may forget, but I do not, that> 
when you were a, child, not luore than ninc years 
old,* you canie to this ahop to pay a bill of your 
motber's: tbe bill was cast up a pound too little : 
you found out the luistake, and paid me the monejr. 
I dare aay you are us good an accountant, and as 

• Tbis ciicuimuncc a « facl. 
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honest a fellow^ still. I have just been terribly 
tricked by a lad to whom I trusted foolishly ; but 
this will not make me suspicious towards you^ be- 
cause I know how you have been brought up ; and 
that is the best security a man can hare." 

Thus^ even in childhood^ the foondation of a good 
character may be laid ; and thns children inherit the 
good name of their parents. A rieh inheritanee ! of 
which they cannot be deprired by tbe utmost malice 
of fortune. 

The good characters of Fanny and Patty Frank- 
land were well known in the neigfaboarfaocpd ; and, 
when they oonld no longer alEord to Hre at hmne, 
they found no difficulty in gettn^ flsKCS. On the 
contrary^ seFeral of the best fanriürg im MooMnmsth 
were anxious to engage them. FsHM|r frent to lire 
with Mrs. Hungerford^ a lady of am firnt fTomlr, 
who was proud^ but not insolent, aai gnerrjoA, Imt 
not what is commonly called affable. tkthod ^ettnl 
children. and she hired Fanny FniMwi if^ the 
particular purpose of attending theau 

'^ Pray let me see that you exactlf ^IbtfWf «widert, 
young woman, with respect to my 
Mrs. Hungerford, " and you shall 
complain of the manner in which 
this house. It is my wish to make 
in it, from the highest to the lowi 
understand, received an education 
Station in life ; and I hope and trv 
deserve the high opinion I am, fP* 
stance, inclined to form of you." 

k'2 
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Fanny was rather intimidated by the haughtiness 
of Mrs. Hungerford's manner ; yet she feit a steady 
though modest confidence in herseif, which was not 
displeasing to her raistress. 

About this time Patty also went into Service. Her 
mistress was a Mrs. Crumpe, a very old rieh lady, 
who was often sick and peevish, and who confessed 
that she required an uncommonly good-humoured 
person to wait upon her. She lived a few miles from 
Monmouth, where she had many relations ; but, on 
account of her great age and infirmities, she led an 
extremely retired life. 

Frank was now the only person in the family who 
was not setUed in the world. He determined to 
apply to a Mr. Barlow, an attorney of an excellent 
character. He had been much pleased with the 
candour and generosity Frank showed in a quarrel 
with the Bettesworths ; and he had promised to 
befriend him, if ever it should be in bis power. It 
happened that, at this time, Mr. Barlow was in want 
of a Clerk ; and, as he knew Frank's abilities, and 
had reason to feel confidence in bis integrity, he 
determined to employ him in bis office. Frank had 
once a prejudice against attorneys : he thought that 
they could not be honest nien ; but be was convinced 
of bis mistake wben he became acquainted with Mr. 
Barlow. This gentleman never practised any mean 
pettyfogging arts ; on the contrary, he always dis- 
suaded those who consulted him from commencing 
rexatious suits. Instead of fomenting quarreis, it 
was bis pleasure and pride to bring about recon- 
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ciliations. It was said of Mr. Barlow that he had 
lost more suits out of the court, and fewer in them, 
than any attomey of liis standing in England. His 
reputation was now so great that he was consulted 
more as a lawyer than as ati attomey. With such 
a master, Frank had a prospect of being extremely 
happy ; and he determined that nothing should be 
wanting, on his part, to ensure Mr. Barlow's esteem 
and regard. 

James Frankland, in the mean time, vvent on 
happily with Mr. Cleghorn, the haberdasher ; whose 
customers all agreed that his shop had never been so 
well attended as since this young man had been his 
foreman. His account« were kept in the most exact 
manner ; and his bills were made out with unrivalled 
neatness and expeditioo. Hi« atieodance on the 
shop was so constant that his maiter ^pn to fear it 
might hurt his health ; e«pec»lJr m ht had never, 
tili of late, been used to so cooluneA m Jgfe. 

'^You should go abroad, J amw ^l t c M fine even- 
ings," said Mr. Cleghom- '' Tife a walk in the 
country now and then, in the fx«m ^ Don't think 
I want to nail you alway» to <fce 4MMer. Come, 
this is as fine an evening a» y<*» dP^Ui* take your 
hat, and away ; I'll mind tb« «^ ^'V^lf» tili you 
come hack. He must be * **i^Mller, indeed, 
that doe« not know when be i» ^^^wmm ; and that 
never will he my case, I bope* vM^^firants make 
good masters, and good iDa*****# ffants. Not 
that I mean to call vou, 3ir- 3m irvant ; tha» 

was only a dip of the uni^p^ ^ ^ ttter for f30 



tongue, wliere the heart means well, as mine does 
t'jwanla you." 

Towards all the world Mr. Cleghorn was not dis- 
posed to be Indiilgcnt : he was not a selfiab man ; 
bat he had a high idea of Subordination in life. 
Having risen himself by sluw degreea, he tbought 
that every man in trade shouhl have what he catied 
" the rough as well as the smooth." He saw tliat 
his new foreman bore the rough well ; and therefbre 
he was naw inclined to git-e him sotne of the smooth. 

James, who was cxtremely foiid of his brotLer 
Frank, called upon Him aud took him to Mrs. Hun- 
gerford's, to ask Fanny to accompany them in this 
walk. They had seldom seen her since they had 
quitted thcir father's house and lived in Monmouth ; 
and they were disappointed when they were told, by 
Mrs. Hungerford's footman, that Fanny was not at 
honic ; ahe was gone to walk out with the children. 
The man did not know which road they went, so 
they had no hopea of ineeting her ; and they took 
their way througli one of the shady lanes near Mon- 
mouth. It was late before tbey thought of retuming; 
for, after several weeks' confinement in cloae houses, 
the fresh air, green ßelds, and sweet-smelling wild 
flowers in the bedges, were delightfiil novelties. 
" ThosB who See these things every day," said Jamea, 
" acarcely notice them ; I remember I did not when 
I lived at our farm. So thingSj as my father uaed 
to say, are made equal to jKople in this world. We, 
who are hard at wnrii in a i^lose room all day long, 
have more relish for an evening walk, u bundred to 
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one^ than those who saunter about from morning tili 
night." 

The Philosophie reflections of James were inter- 
rupted by the merry voices of a troop of children^ 
who were getting over a stile into the lane, where 
he and Frank were Walking. The children had 
huge nosegays of honeysuckles, dogroses^ and blue- 
bells in their little hands ; and they gave their 
flowBrs to a young woman who attended them^ 
begging she would hold them whilst they got over 
the Stile. James and Frank went to offer their 
Services to help the children; and then they saw 
that the young woman^ who held the flowers^ was 
their sister Fanny. 

"Our own Fanny!" said Frank. " How lucky 
this is ! It seems almost a year since I saw you. We 
hare been all the way to Mrs. Hungerford's, to look 
for you ; and have been forced to take half our walk 
without you ; but the other half will make amends. 
IVe a hundred things to say to you : which is your 
way home } Take the longest way, I entreat you. 
Here is my arm. What a delightful fine evening it 
is ! But what's the matter ? " 

'^ It is a very fine evening," said Fanny, hesitating 
a little ; ^^ and I hope to-morrow will be as fine. I'll 
ask my mistress to let me walk out with you to- 
morrow ; but this evening I cannot stay with you, 
because I have the children under my care ; and I 
have promised her that I will never walk with any 
one when they are with me." 

"But yoiu" own brother," said Frank, a little 
angry at this refusal. 




" I promised I would not walk witli any one ; 
lurely you are somebody ; so good night ; goo<l bye," 
replied Fanny, eadeavouring to turn off bis displea- 
sure with a lüigh. 

" But what härm, I say, can I do fhe cliildren, by 
Walking witb you?" cried Frank, catching hold of 
her gown. 

" I don't know ; but I knon- irhat the ordera of 
niy mistress arc ; and you know, dear Frank, that 
whilst I live with her, I am bound to ubey them." 

" Oh, Frank, she must obey theui," said James. 

FriUik loosened bis hold of Fanny's gown imme' 
diately. "You are right, dear Fanny," said he; 
" you are right, and 1 was wrong : so good night; 
good bye. Only remember to aak Jeave to walk with 
US to-morrow erening ; for I liave bad a letter from 
fiither and brotber George, and I want to sbow it you. 
Wait five minutes, and I can read it to you now, 

Fanny, tliough she was ansious to hear her fatber's 
letter, would not wait, but liurried away with the 
children that were under her care ; saying she must 
keep her promise to her mistress exactly. Frank 
followed her, and put the letter into her hands. 
" You are a dear good girl, and deserve all tlie fine 
tliings father says of you in tbis letter. Take it, 
cbild : your mistress does not forbid you receiving a 
letter from your father, I suppose. I shall wish her 
hanged, if she does not tct you walk witli ua to- 
morrow," whispered he. 

Tfae children frequentjy interrupted Fanny, as she 
was reading her fat' ' ' t. " Pray pull that 
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high dogrose for me, Fanny," said one. ^^ Pray hold 
me up to that large honeysuckle/' said another. 
*' And do, Fanny," said the youngest boy, '' let us go 
home by the common, that I may see the glow- 
worms. Mamma said I might; and whilst we are 
looking for the glowworms, you can sit on a stone, 
or a bank, and read your letter in peace." 

Fanny, who was always very ready to indulge the 
children in any thing which her mistress had not 
forbidden, agreed to this proposal ; and when they 
came to the common, little Gustavus, for that was 
the name of the eldest boy, found a charming seat 
for her ; and she sat down to read a letter whilst the 
children ran to bunt for glowworms. 

Fanny read her father's letter over three times ; 
and yet few people except those who have the hap- 
piness to love a father as well, and to have a father 
as deserving to be loved, woidd think it at all worth 
reading even once. 

^' MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

'^ It is a Strange thing to me to be without you ; 
but, with me or from me, I am sure you are doing 
well; and that is a great comfort; ay, the best a 
father can have, especially at my age. I am heartily 
glad to hear that my Frank has, by bis own deserts, 
got so good a place with that excellent man, Mr. 
Barlow. He does not hate attorneys now, I am sure. 
Indeed, it is my belief, he could not hate any body 
for half an hour together, if he was to do bis worst. 
Thank God, none of my children have been brought 
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up to be rerengeful ur enrious ; and tbej* are not 
fighting with one anotlier, ae I hear the [Mor Bettea- 
worths now all are for the fortune. ' Better is a 
dinner of herba, where love is, tlian a stalied ox, and 
hatred tberewith.' I need not hare trciabled niyeelf 
to write thia text to any of you ; but old men will 
be talkatire. My rheumatiam, however, prevents me 
from beiiig as t^Jkative ae I could wiah. It haa been 
rather severe or so, owing to the great cold I caught 
the day that I was obliged to wait ao long at aquire 
Folingaby's in my wet clothea. But I hope soon to 
be stirring again, and to be able to take share of the 
work about our little farm, with your dear brother 
George. Poor fellow ! he has ao much to do, and 
does 30 much, that I fear he will ovcrwork himself. 
He ia at thia present tinie out in the little field, op- 
poaite my window, digging up tbe docka, whieh are 
very hard to conquer ; he haa niade a brave large 
heap of them, but I u'iah tu my heart he would not 
toil so desperately. 

" I desire, my dear James and Frank, you will not 
confine youraelvea too much in your shop and at your 
desk : this is all I hare to dread for either of you. 
Gire my love and blessing to my sweet girls. If 
Fanny was not aa prudent as she ia prctty, I sbould 
be in fear for her ; hearing, aa 1 do, that Mrs. Hun- 
gerford keepa ao much fine Company. A waiting- 
maid in such a houae is in 3 dangeroua place : but 
my Fanny, I am aure, will ever keep in mind her 
mother'a precepta and example. 1 am told that Mrs. 
Crumpe, Patty's mistrcss, ia (owing, 1 auppose, to 
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her great age and infirmities) difficult in her hu- 
Diour ; bat my Patty has so even and pleasant a 
temper tbat I defy any one living^ that knows ber^ 
not to love her. My band is now quite tired of 
writing ; tbis being penned witb my left^ as my rigbt 
arm is not yet free from rbeumatism : I bave not 
James witb rae to write. Grod bless and preserve 
you all^ my dear cbildren. Witb such comforts^ I 
can bave notbing to complain of in tbis world. Tbis 
I know^ I would not excbange any one of you for all 
my neigbbour Betteswortb's fine fortune. Write 
soon to 

'^ Your affectionate fatber^ 

" B. Frankland." 

^^ Look ! look at tbe glowworms ! '* cried tbe 
cbildren^ gatbering round Fanny^ just as sbe bad 
finisbed reading her letter. Tbere were prodigious 
numbers of tbem on tbis common ; and tbey sbone 
OTer tbe wbole ground in Clusters^ or singly^ like 
little Stars. 

Wbilst tbe cbildren were looking witb admiration 
and deligbt at tbis spectacle^ tbeir attention was 
suddenly diverted from tbe glowworms by tbe sound 
of a Frencb-bom. Tbey looked round^ and per- 
ceived tbat it came from tbe balcony of a house^ 
wbicb was but a few yards distant from tbe spot 
where tbey were standing. 

" Ob ! let US go nearer to tbe balcony !" said tbe 
cbildren^ '^ tbat we may bear tbe music better." A 
Yiolin^ and a clarionet^ at tbis moment began to play. 
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" 0hl let US go nearer !" repeated the children, 
drawing Fanny with all their little force towards the 
balcony. 

" My dears; it is growing late/* said she, '^ and 
we must make haste home. There is a crowd of 
Company, you see, at the door and at the Windows of 
that house ; and if we go near to it, some of them 
will certainly speak to you, and that, you know, 
your mamma would not like." 

The children paused and looked at one another, as 
if inclined to ubmit ; but, at this moment, a kettle- 
drum was heard, and little Gustavus could not resist 
his curiosity to hear and see more of this instrument: 
he broke loose from Fanny's hands, and escaped to 
the house, exclaiming, ^^ I must and will hear it, 
and see it too!" 

Fanny was obliged to pursue him into the midst 
oi the crowd : he made his way up to a young gen- 
tleman in regimentals, who took him up in his arms, 
saying, " By Jove, a fine little fellow ! A soldier, 
every inch of him ! By G — , he shall see the drum, 
and beat it too ; let us see who dares say to the con- 
trary." 

As the gallant ensign spoke, he carried Gustavus 
up a flight of stairs that led to the balcony. Fanny, 
in great anxiety, called after him to beg that he 
would not detain the child, who was trusted to her 
care : her mistress, she said, would be extremely 
displeased with her, if she disobeyed her Orders. 

She was here interrupted in her remonstrance by 
the shrill voice of a female, who stood on the same 
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stair with the ensign^ and whom^ notwithstanding 
the great alteration in her dress, Fanny recognised 
to be Sally Bettesworth. Jilting Jessy stood beside 
her. 

'^ Fanny Frankland, I protest ! What a ptAher she 
keeps about nothing/' cried Saucy SaUy« ^' Knoir 
your betters, and keep your distance, jenng w^kool. 
Who cares whether your mistress b difplesned «r 
not ? She can't tum us away, can she, prar f Hbe 
can't call ensign Bloomington to acoount, can tht, 
hey?" 

An insolent laugfa dosed this speeA ; a laogh in 
which sereral of the crowd joined: bot Mne gen- 
tlenien were interested by Fanny's beaotiful and 
modest countenance, as she looked up to tbe baloMiy, 
and, with tears in her eyes, entreated Uß be beard. 
*' Oh, for shame, Bloomington ! GiTe her badic the 
boy. It is not fair that she should loae Wtr plaoe," 
cried they. 

Bloomington would have yielded ; tat Saorr räJlT 
stood before bim crying in a threateiing tMK, *•' 111 
never speak to you again, I promiac jiaiy Bkrtcaing- 
ton, if you give up. A fine thing mättA im a 
and a soldier to give up to a woman wtk a 
girl ! and an impertinent servant-«Ü 5 W 
for her or her place either ? " 

" I do! I do!" exclaimed little 
ing from the ensign's arms. *^ I 
is not an impertinent girl ; and I'U 
kettledrum, and go home with her An^f> wrti liL 
my heart." 

In Tain Sally attempted to wi 
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down the stairs tu Fanny, and marched off with 
in all the conscioris pride of a hero, whose ge- 
nerosity has fairiy vaiiquished hia passions. Little 
Gustavus was indeed a tnily generoua child : the 
first ihing he did, wlien he got home, was to teil his 
mothcr all that liad pas^d tliis evening. Mrs. 
Hiingerford was delighted with her aon, and said 1o 
hini, " I caanot, I am sure, reward you better, my 
dear, than hy rewarding this good young woman. 
The üdelity with which she has fulfiiled my Orders, 
in all that regards my children, planes her, in my 
opiniun, abore the rank in which she was born. 
Henceforward she shall hold in my house a Station, 
to which her habits of truth, gentlcness, and good 
sense, entitle her." 

From thia titne forward, Fanny, by Mrs. Hiinger- 
ford's desire, was alwava present when the children 
took their lessons from their sereral masters. Mre. 
Huagerford advised her to apply herseif to learn all 
those things which were necessary for a governess to 
young ladies. " When you speak, your language in 
general is good, and correct ; and no pains shall be 
wanting, on my part," said tliis haughty but bene- 
volent lady, " to fonn your manners, and to defelop 
your taleuts. This I partly owe you for your care 
of my ehiidrcn ; and I an) happy to reward my son 
Gustavus in a raanner which I am certain will be 
most agreeable to him." 

" And, mamma," said the little boy, " may she 
walk out sometinies with her bmtbers ? for i do be- 
liere she lorea them as well as I love mysisters." 

Mrs. Hungerford permitted Fanny to walk out for 
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an hour^ every moming^ daring the time that her 
children were with their dancing-master ; and at 
this hoiir sometimes her brother James^ and some- 
times her brother Franko could hc spared ; and they 
bad many pleasant walks together. What a happi- 
ness it was to them to have been thus bred up, from 
tbeir earliest years^ in friendship with one anotber ! 
This friendship was now the sweetest pleasure of 
their liyes. 

Poor Patty ! She regretted that she could not join 
in these pleasant meetings ; but^ alas ! she was so 
useful^ so agreeable^ and so necessary to her infirm 
mistress^ that she could never be spared from home. 
"Where's Patty? wby does not Patty do this?" 
were Mrs. Crumpe's constant questions whenever she 
was absent. Patty had all the buainess of the house 
upon her hands, because noliody oonld do any thing 
so well as Patty. Mrs. Crumpe found that no one 
could dress her but Patty ; nobody eoidd raake her 
bed, so that she could sleep on it, tat Pitty ; no one 
could make jelly, or brotb, or whtj, tfuit she could 
taste, but Patty; no one could rcM^^irboil, or bake, 
but Patty. Of course, all the«ti^p„„^ y^ ^^^^^ 
by nobody eise. The ironing ol IhUJttunpe's caps, 
which bad exquisitely nice pl«tiH»iei8, at last 
feil to Patty's sbare ; becauscoBB^, ,^1^^ ^j^ j^^^^ 

dry-maid was sick, sbe P^^^ ^ ü ckarminglr, 
that ber bidy would ««^«' ^^^«J*-tiir anyh^ 
of her plaiting. Now Mrs. 0^ ^^, ^ 

cap, or Vatber bad ber cap cha. "^g^, 

day; and never woretbesame<, 
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The labours of washing, ironing, plaiting, roasting, 
boiling^ baking, making jelly, broth, and whey, were 
not sufficient : Mrs. Crumpe took it into her head 
that she conld eat no butter but of Patty's churning. 
But, what was worse than all, not a night passed 
without Patty's being called up to see ^^what could 
be the matter with the dog that was barking, or the 
cat that was mewing?" And when she was just 
sinking to sleep again, at daybreak, her lady, in 
whose room she slept, would call out, " Patty ! 
Patty! There's a dreadfiil noise in the chicken- 
yard." 

'* Oh, ma'am, it is only the cocks crowing." 
" Well, do Step out, and hinder them from crow- 
ing at this terrible rate." 

" But, ma'am, I cannot hinder them indeed." 
" Oh yes, you could, if you were up. Gret up and 
whip 'em, child. Whip *em all round, or I shall 
not sleep a wink more this night." * 

How little ,poor Patty slept her lady never con- 
sidered : not that she was in reality an ill-natured 
woman, but sickness inclined her to be peevish ; and 
she had so long been used to be humoured and 
waited upon byrelations and servants, who expected 
she would leave them rieh legacies, that she consi- 
dered herseif as a sort of golden idol, to whom all 
that approached should and would bow as low as she 
pleased. Perceiving that almost all around her were 
interested, she became completely selfish. She was 

* Taken from life. 
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from momiiig tili nigbt, harn nigkt tOl moraing, 
nay^ frotn year's end to yev's ead, 9o nnidi in tbe 
habit of seeing othen employed for her^ üut she 
absolutely oonsidered this to be tke natnnl and 
necessary ooone of things ; and abe 4|iiite ibrgot to 
think of the oomfortay or e?en of tbe weD-being, of 
tbose creatnres wbo were ^bom for ber me, and üre 
but to oblige ber." 

From time to time sbe was wo fttr vakened t& 
feeling^ by Patty's exertioBS and good biunoar. tbat 
she would say^ to quiet ber on coa a c ica oc, " WeU ! 
well ! 111 make itaU nptobcrinBT^il]!!!] 
make it all up to ber in bt vül ! 

She to(^ it for granted tkat Fattr^like tLe rcbt uf 
her dependantSy was gof cmed enliiclt hw meroaatrr 
oonsideratioDs; and sbe was peranaded ütat tlie L'.i}iet 
of this legacy wonkl securc Fattj Wr 4are f«r Jife- 
In this sbe was mistaken. 

One nuHrning Patty caroc intoWr r««» wiäi ^ i^j^ 
foll of sotTow; a£M»soiinlil»Wr««Ml«»«Ktaaa*'>t 
that even ber mistiess, unaccniÄ*«»^ « i^ ^j,^ ♦»^ 
attend to tbe fecüngs of <)*h«»»» ^"^ aut L*!!p 
noticing tbe diange. 

"Well ! Wbafs tbe matter, dMU^'^iitfl^^ 

** Ob ! sad newB, madam ! •*•• ^^^* turEinü 
aside to bide ber tears. ^ 

" Bat wbafs tbe matter, chiM, ^y^Caat i ju 
speak, wbaterer it is, hcy ? ^^"v??.,!** Vurat 
my best cap in tbe ironing, ^^y^' '"'" 

" Ob ! worse, worse, ma'ana- 

« Worse ! Wbat can be worpe- 
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^^My brother, ma'am^ my brother Greorge, is ill, 
very ill of a fever ; and they don't think he'll live ! 
Here is my father's letter, ma'am ! " 

*' Lord ! how can I read it, without spectacles ? and 
wby sbould I read it, when youVe told me all that's 
in it? How the cbild cries ! " continued Mrs. Crumpe, 
raising berself a little on ber pillow, and looking at 
Patty with a sort of astonisbed curiosity. "Heigbo! 
But I can't stay in bed tbis way tili dinner-time. 
Get me my cap, cbild, and dry your eyes ; for crying 
won't do your brotber any good." , 

Patty dried ber eyes. " No : crying will not do 
bim any good" said sbe, "but " 

'' But wbere is my cap ? I don't see it on tbe 
dressing-table." 

"No, ma'am : Martba will bring it in a minute or 
two : sbe is plaiting it." 

" I will not bare it plaited by Martba. Go and do 
it yourself." 

^' But, ma'am," said Patty, wbo, to ber mistress's 
surprise, stood still, notwitbstanding sbe beard tbis 
Order, " I bope you will be so good as to give me 
leave to go to my poor brotber to-day. All tbe rest 
of my brotbers and sisters are witb bim, and be^ 
wants to see me ; and tbey bave sent a borse for 



me. 



(( 



No matter wbat tbey bave sent ; you sba'n't go ^ 
I can't spare you. If you cboose to serve me, serve^. 
me. If you cboose to serve yoiu* brotber, serve your^ 
brotber, and leave me." 

" Tben, madam," said Patty, " I must leave you ^ 
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tior I cann'it hat clioose tii serfc mjrb other at such a 
■itime aä this, if I can sene Ijim ; wl ich (üod grant 
[i inayn't be too !ate to dö '." 

" What ! You will leave me ? Lc; re nie contrary 
Wto my Orders ! Take notiee, then : hese doors you 
FiAall never enter again, if you leave me now," cried 
tMm. Criunpe, irliOj by tliis uiicxpcct d Opposition to 
' her Orders, was a-ctuailv workcd im t a State unlikc 
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ip in her bed, 
cried, "Leave 
r. Reniember 
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ivish you yoi 
■y to break : 



■unipe, "After 
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I expect no such thing," 
'as on the lock of the door 



' Remember tl 

"Then, madam, 

Patty, nioving towa 

health and liappiii 

" The girl's an idi 
this you cannot esp 

" Noj indeed, madam ; 
Said Patty- (Her band 
as she spoke.) 

" Then," Said 3Irs. Cmmpe, " pcrha[)s you nill 
think it worth your whüe to stay irith nie, when I 
teil you I liavc not forgot yoii in niy «ill ? Cnnsider 
that, child, bcfore you tum the handle of the duor. 
Consider that ; and don't disobiige nie for ever." 

" Oh, madam, consider niy prwr brnther. 1 um 
sorry to disobiige you for ever ; but I cau consider 
nothing but my jKKir brother," said Patty. The lock 
of the duor turned quickly in her liaiid. 




" Why ! Is your brotlier rieh ? What upon eartli 
do you e:(pect from tliis brother, that caa make tt 
wortli your while t« behave to me ia this stränge 
way?" Said Mrs. Cninipe. 

Patty was sÜent wUh astonishment Tor a few mo- 
inents, and then anawered, " I eapect notbing froni 
bim, niadam; be is as poor as myself; but that does 
not make me love liiui the leaa." 

Before Mrs. Cnimpe could understand tbia last 
speecb, Patty had left the room. Her niistress sat 
up in ber bed, iu the same attitude, for aome mi- 
nutea after slie was gonc, loukiug fisedly at the 
place where Patty had stood: alle could acarcely 
recover from her surprise ; and a multitiide of pain- 
ful thougbts crowded upoii ber loind. 

" If I was dying, and poor, who would come to 
me? Not a relation I haie in the world would 
come near me ! Not a creature on earth loveä me 
as this |)oor girl loves her brother, wbo is as poor as 
herseif." 

Here her reflectiouB were interrupted hy heariiig 
the galloping of Fatty's liorse, as it passed by the 
Windows. Mrs. Crumpe tried to compose hcrself 
again tu sieep, but sbe could not ; and in half au 
hour's tirae she rang tlie bell liolently, took her 
purse out of her pocket, counted out t\i'cnty bright 
guineas, and deaircd that a horse sbould be saddied 
imntediately, and that her steward shouid gallop 
after Patty, and offer her that mhule sum in kattd, >f 
she would retum. " Begin nitb one guinea, and 
bid on tili you come up to her pricc," said Mrs. 
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Crumpe. ^' Have her back again I will, if it was 
only to conyince myself that she is to be had for 
money as well as other people." 

The Steward, as he counted the gold in bis band, 
thmigbt it was a great sum to throw away for such 
a wbim : he had never seen his lady take tbe whim 
of giying away ready money before, but it was in 
vain to remonstrate ; she was peremptory, and be 
obeyed. 

In two hours' time he retumed; and Mrs. Crumpe 
saw her gold again with extreme astonishment. Tbe 
Steward said he ooold not prevail upon Patty even to 
look at the guineas. Mnk Cnunpe now flew into a 
idolent passion, in whidi bmm of our readers will 
probably sympatbize : we lUl therefore forbear to 
describe it. 



CHAPTER HL 



When Patty came within Ihü m aiile of tbe cot- 
tage in which her fatber lhr«lyäfe«Kt Hannah, tke 
fäithfiil serrant, wbo had nenv dinrted the 
in their misfortunes : she ha vatching afl 

moming on tbe road, for ß vght 

but, wben sbe saw ber, anJ ite 

her, sbe bad no power to i A 

much terrified tbat sbe oc isk 

question. Sbe walked hei dov 

kept silence. 
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hitu two days sooner; but now it wus a hnpcless ca^. 
All that coiild bc doue for bim he trjt^d. 

Towards evening, the discase seemed to take a fa- 
vourable turn. George catiie to his senses, knew his 
/athcr, his brothers, and Fanny, and spoke to eaeh 
with his cuBtotnary kindness, as they stoud round his 
bed ; he then aaked whether paar Patty was come ? 
When he saw her, he thanked her tenderly for Com- 
ing to him ; but conM not recollctt he had any thing 
particular to say to her. 

" I only n'ished to see you all together, to thank 
you for ynur good-nature to me ever sincc I was 
born, and to take leave of you before I die ; for I feel 
that I am dying. Nay, do not cry so ! My father ! 
Oh ! my father is niost to be pitied ; but he H'ill 
have James and Frank left." 

Seeing his fathcr's afllittion, which tlie good old 
man struggled in vain to aubdue, George broke off 
here : he put his hand to hia head, as if fearing it 
vas again growing coiifused. 

" Let me see our good clergyman, now that I am 
n-eil euough to see him," said he. He then took a 
hand of each of his brothers and sisters, juiued them 
together, and pressed them tu his lips, looking from 
them to his father, whose back was now tumed. 
" You underatand me," whispered George : " he 
ean never come to want, wbile you are left to work 
and comfort him. If I should not see you again in 
this World, farewell ! Ask my father to give nie his 
blessing ! " 

" God bless you, my aon ! God bless you, my dear 
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good son ! 6od will aurely bless so good a son ! *' 
Said the agonized father^ laying his band upon bis 
son's forehead^ whicb even now was cold witb tbe 
damp of deatb. 

'* Wbat a com fort it is to bave a fatber's blessing! " 
Said Greorge. " May you all bave it wben you are 
as I am now!" 

'^ I sball be out of tbis world long^ long before 
tbat time^ I bope^" said tbe poor old man^ as be left 
tbe room. " But God's will be done I Send tbe 
clergyman to my boy ! " 

Tbe clergyman remained in tbe room bat a sbort 
time : wben be retumed to tbe family^ tbey saw by 
bis looks tbat all was over ! 

Tbere was a solemn silence. 

^^ Be comforted/' said tbe good clergyman, *^ Never 
man left tbis world witb a clearer conscience, or bad 
bappier bope of a life to come. Be comforted. Alas ! 
at sucb a time as tbis you cannot be comforted by 
any tbing tbat the tongue of man can say." 

All tbe family attended tbe funeral. It was on a 
Sunday^ just before moming prayers ; and, as soon 
as Greorge was interred, bis fatber, brotbers, and 
sisters, left tbe cburcbyard, to avoid being seen by 
tbe gay people wbo were Coming to tbeir devotion. 
As tbey went bome, tbey passed tbrougb tbe field in 
wbicb George used to work : tbere tbey saw bis beap 
of docks, and bis spade uprigbt in tbe ground beside 
it, just as be bad left it, tbe last time tbat be bad 
eyer worked. 

Tbe wbole family stayed for a few days witb tbeir 
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poor father. Late one evening, as they were all 
Walking out together in the fields, a heavy dew 
began io fall ; and James urged his father to make 
haste home, lest he should catch cold, and should 
have another fit of the rheumatism. They were then 
at some distance from their cottage ; and Frank, who 
thought he knew a short way home, took them by a 
new road, which unluckily led them far out of their 
way; it brought them unexpectedly within sight 
of their old farm, and of the new house which Mr. 
Bettes worth had built upon it. 

^' Oh ! my dear father, I am sorry I brought you 
this way," cried Frank. ^' Let us turn back." 

" No, my son, why should we turn back ? " said 
his father, mildly; '' we can pass by these fields, and 
this house, I hope, without coveting our neighbour's 
goods." 

As they came near the house, he stopped at the 
gate to look at it. ^* It is a good house," said he, 
'' but I have no need to envy any man a good house; 
I, that have so much better things — good children ! " 

Just as he uttered these words, Mr. Bettesworth's 
house door opened, and three or four men appeared 
on the stone steps, quarrelling and fighting. The 
loud voices of Fighting Bob and Wild Will were 
heard too plainly. 

'^ We have no business here," said old Frankland, 
turning to his children : " let us go." 

The combatants pursued each other with such fu- 
rious rapidity, that they were near to the gate in a 
few instants. 
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" Lock the gate, you without there, whoever you 
are ! Lock the gate ! or TU knock you down when 
1 come up, whoever you are ; *' cried Fighting Bob, 
who was hindmost in the race. 

Wild Will was foremost ; he kicked open the gate, 
but bis foot slipped as he was going through : bis 
brotber overtook bim, and, seizing bim by the 
collar, cried, '' Give me back the bank-notes, you 
rascal ! they are mine, and I'll bave 'em in spite of 
you." 

" They are mine, and TU keep 'em in spite of 
you," retorted Will, who was mucb intoxicated. 

^' Ob ! wbat a sight ! brotbers fighting ! Oh ! part 
them, part them ! Hold ! hold ! for Heaven's sake ! " 
cried old Frankland to them. 

Frank and James beld them asunder, thougb they 
continued to abuse one anotber in the grossest terms. 
Their fatber, by tbis time, came up : be wrung bis 
bands, and wept bitterly. 

" Ob ! sbame, shame to me in my old age !" cried 
be : ^' can*t you two let me live the few years I have 
to live in peace? Ah, neighbour Frankland, you 
jffe better off! My heart will break soon ] These 
cbildren of mine will be the ruin and the deatb of 
me ! " 

At these words the sons interrupted their fatber 
with loud complaints of the manner in which be 
bad treated them. They bad quarrelled with one 
anotber, and with their fatber about money. The 
fatber cbarged them with profligate extravagance ; 
and they accused bim of sordid avarice. Mr. Frank- 




land, mach ahocked at this Bc«ne, besought them nt 
least to retum to tlieir house, and not to cxpose 
tliemaelvcs in this manner ; especially now that they 
were in the Station ^ gentUmen. Their passions 
were too loud and brutal to listen to this appea] to 
their pride : their being raised to the rant of gen- 
tlcmen coiild not gire them principles or nianners ; 
that can only be done by education. Despairing to 
eflect any good, Mr. Frankland retired front thia 
scene, and made the best of his way homc t« his 
peacefui cottage. 

" My children," aaid he to his family, as they sat 
down to their frugal meal, " we are poor, but we are 
happy in one another. Was not I right to say I 
need not envy neighbour Bettes worth hisfinehonse? 
Whatever misfbrtunes befall me, I have the blessing 
of good children. It is a blessing I vould not ex- 
change for any this iforld affords. God preserve 
tliem in healtb .' " 

He sighed, and soou added, " It ia a bitter tliing 
to think of a good son, nho is dead ; but it ia worse, 
perhaps, to thinlt of a bad son, who is alive. That 
18 a niisfortune I can nerer know. But, my dear 
boys and girls," continued be, cbanging his tone, 
" tliis idle way of life of ours muat not last for ever. 
You are too poor to be idle ; and so much the bett«r 
for you, To-morrow you must all away to your own 
bufiiness." 

" But, father," cried they all at once, " which of 
US may stay with you ? " 

"None of you, my good children. You are all 
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going oa freu in the world ; and I wfll not take joa 
from your good masters and nustresBes." 

Patty now wged that she had the stumgait ri^t 
to remain with her father; becanse Mis. Cmmpe 
would certainly refnse to receire Ker into her senrice 
again^ after what had passed at their parting : bot 
nothing oonld prevail upoQ Frankland ; he positiTely 
refosed to let any of his children stay with him. At 
last Frank cried^ '^ How can you poesibly manage 
this hrm without help ? You most let either James 
or me stay with you^ father. Suppose you should 
he seized with another fit of the rheumatism." 

Frankland paiised for a moment^ and then an- 
swered^ *' Poor Hannah will nnrse me if 1 fall sick. 
1 am able still to pay her just wages. I will not be 
a bürden to my children. As to this farm, I am 
going to giire it up ; for, indeed/' said the old man, 
smiling, ^'I should not be well able to manage it 
with the rheumatism in my spade-arm. My land- 
lord, farmer Hewit, is a good-natured friendly man ; 
and he will giire me my own time for the rent : nay, 
he teils me he would let me live in this cottage for 
nothing ; but I cannot do that." 

^^Then what will you do, dear father? " said hissons. 

^* The clergyman, who was here yesterday, has 
made interest for a house for me which will cost me 
nothing, nor him neither ; and I shall be very near 
you both, boys." 

" But, father," interrupted Frank, " I know, by 
your way of speaking, there is something about this 
house which you do not like." 
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" That is true/' said old Frankland : <' but tliat 
is the fault of my pride, and of my old prejudices ; 
which are hard to conquer at my time of life. It is 
certain^ I do not much like the thoughts of going into 
an almshouse." 

'^ An almshouse ! " cried all his children at once, 
in a tone of horror. '^ Oh I father, you must not, 
indeed you must not, go into an almshouse ! " 

The pride which renders the English yeoman 
averse to live upon public charity is highly advan- 
tageous to the industry and virtue of the nation. 
Even where it is instilled early into families as a 
prejudice, it is usefiil, and ought to be respected. 

Frankland's children, shocked at the idea of their 
father's going into an almshouse, eagerly offered to 
join together the raoney they had earned, and to pay 
the rent of the cottage in which he now lived ; but 
Frankland knew that, if he took this money, his 
children would themselves be in distress. He an- 
swered with tears in his eyes, 

'^My dear children, I thank you all for your 
goodness ; but I cannot accept of your offer. Since 
I am no longer able to support myself, I will not, 
from false pride, be the ruin of my children. I will 
not be a bürden to them ; and I prefer living upon 
public charity to accepting of the ostentatious libe- 
rality of any one rieh man. I am come to a resolu- 
tion, which nothing shall induce me to break. I am 
determiried to live in the Monmouth almshouse — 
nay, hear me, my children, patiently — to live in the 
Monmouth almshouse for one year ; and during that 
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tiine I will not see any of you^ unless I am sick. I 
lay my commands upon you not to attempt to see 
me tili this day twelvemonth. If at that time you 
are all together able to maintaiu me^ without hurting 
yourselves, I will most willingly accept of your bounty 
for the rest of my days." 

His children assured him they should be able to 
eam money sufficient to maintain him^ without in- 
jury to themselves, long before the end of the year ; 
and they besought him to permit them to do so as 
soon as it was in their power ; but he continued firm 
in his resolution^ and made them solemnly promise 
they would obey his commands^ and not even attempt 
to see him during the ensuing year. He then took 
leave of them in a most affectionate manner, saying, 
" I know, my dearest children, I have now given you 
the strongest possible motive for industry and good 
conduct. This day twelvemonth we shall meet 
again ; and I hope it will be as joyful a meeting as 
this is a sorrowful parting." His children, witli some 
difficulty, obtained permission to accompany him to 
his new abode. 

The almshouses at Monmouth are far superior to 
common institutions of this kind ; they are remark- 
ably neat and comfortable little dwellings, and form 
a row of pretty cottages, behind each of which there 
is agarden füll of gooseberries, currants, and a variety 
of useful vegetables. These the old men cultivate 
themselves. The houses are fitted up conveniently ; 
and each individual is provided with every thing 
that he wants in his own habitation : so that there 
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ia no opportunity or temptation for those petty dis- 
putes about property which often occur in charitable 
instJtutions that are not prudently conducted. Poor 
people wbo have tlieir goods in common must nece»- 
Htrily become quarre! some. 

"Yoii See," Said nid Frankland, pointing tn the 
shining row of pewter, on the clean shelf over the 
fire-place in his littie kitchen ; " you see 1 want for 
nothing here. I am not much to be pitied." 

His children stoüd aileut and dejected, whilst he 
dressed himself in the uniform bclonging to the alms- 
house. Before they parted, they all agreed to meet, 
at this place, that day twelremonth, and to bring 
with them the earnings of the year ; they had hopes 
that thus, by their imited efforts, a sum might be 
obt^ncd sufficient to place their iather once more 
in a State of independeuce. With these hopes they 
separated, and retui'ued to their mastors and mis- 



CHAPTER IV. ^ I 

Patty went to Mrs. Cnimpe's to get her clothes 
which ahe had left there, and to raceive Bome montbs' 
wages, which were still due for her Services. After 
what had passed, she had no idea that Mrs. Crumpe 
would wish she should stay with her ; and she had 
heard of another place in Mnnmouth, which she be- 
lieved would suit her in every respect. 

The lirst person »he »aw, when she arrived at the 



houBe of her late mistress, was Martha, who, with a 
hypocritical length of face, said to her, " Sad news ! 
sad news, Mra. Patty ! The paasion my lady was 
thrown into, by your going away so sudden, was of 
terrible detriment to her. That rery night she had 
i. stroke of the palsy, and has acarce spolcc since." 

" Don't täte it to heart, it is none of your fault : 
don't take it to heart, dear Patty," said Betty, the 
housemaid, who was fond of Patty. " What could 
you do but go to your brother ? Here, drink this 
water, Rnd don't blame yourself at all abüiit the 
matter. Mistress had a stroke sixteen nionths ago, 
afore ever yo'i came into the hoDse ; and I dare say 
she'd hare had this last, whether you had stayed or 

Here they were interrujjted by the violent ringing 
of Mrs. Cnimpe's bell. They were in the room next 
to her; and, as she heard voices loudcr than usual, 
she was impatient to know what was going on. Patty 
heard Mrs. Martha answer, as she opened her lady's 
door, " 'Tis only Patty Frankland, ma'am, who is 
come for her clothes and her wages." 

"And she is very sorry to hear you have been so 
ill ; very aorry," said Betty, following to the door, 

"Bid her come in," said Mrs. Crumpe, in a voice 
more distinct than she had ever beeil heard to speak 
in since the day of her illne^q. 

" What ! are you sorry for me, child ? " said Mrs. 
CriuDpe, fixing her eyes upon Patty'a. Patty made 
no answer ; but it was piain how much she was 
shocked. 
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"Ay, I See ynu are bottj for me," said lier mis- 
tress. " And sq am I for you," added she, atretcliing 
out her li;ind, and takiag hold of Patty'sblack gown. 
" You shall haye a finer atuff thau this for niourning 
for me. Bitt I knov that is not Tvliat ytni are thinlc- 
ing of ; and thafs the reason I hare more value for 
you than for all the rest of tlietn put together. Stay 
with me, stay with me, to nurse me ; you nurae me 
to niy mind. You cannot leave me, in the way I 
am in now, when I ask you to stay." 

Patty could not without inhumanity refuse ; she 
stayed with Mrs. Crumpe, who grew so dolingly 
fond of her, that she could acarceiy bear to have her a 
moment out of sight She would take neither food 
nor medicines but from Patty's hand ; and shewnuld 
not apeak, escept in answer to Patty's questions. 
The fatigue and tonfinement she was now forced to 
undergo were enough to hurt the Constitution of any 
one who had not very strong health. Patty bore 
them with the greatest patience and good-huraonr ; 
iiideed, the consciousness that ahe was dotiig right 
supported her in exertions which would otherwise 
have becn beyond her power. 

She had still more difficult trials to go through: 
Mrs. Martha was jealous of her favour with her lady, 
and often threw out hints that snme people had much 
more luck, and more cunning too, than nther people ; 
but that some people niight perhaps be disappointed 
atlaat intheirends. 

Patty went on her own straight way, without 
niinding these iasinuatioiis at first; but »he was soon 
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forc€4 to attend to them. Mrs. Crumpe's relations 
received intelligence from Mrs. Martha, tbat her 
lady was growing worse and worse every hour ; and 
that she was quite shut up under the dominion of an 
artful servant-girl, who had gained such power over 
her that there was no knoMring what the consequence 
might be. Mrs. Crumpe's relations were much 
alarmed by this story : they knew she had made a 
will in their favour some years before this time, and 
they dreaded that Patty should prevail upon her to 
alter it^ and should get possession herseif of the for- 
tune. They were particularly Struck with this 
idea^ because an instance of undue power, acquired 
by a favourite servant-maid over her doting mistress, 
happened about this period to be mentioned, in an 
account of a trial in the newspapers of the day. 
Mrs. Crumpe's nearest relations were two grand- 
nephews. The eldest was Mr. Josiah Crumpe, a 
merchant who was settled at Liverpool ; the 
youngest was that ensign Bloomington, whom we 
formerly mentioned. He had been intended for a 
merchant, but he would never settle to business ; and 
at last ran away from the counting-house, where he 
had been placed, and went into the army. He was 
an idle, extravagant young man : his great aunt was 
by fits very angry with hini, or very fond of him. 
Sometimes, she would supply him with money ; at 
others, she would forbid him her presence, and de- 
clare he should never see another shilHng of hers. 
This had been her latest determination ; but ensign 
JBkxmaington thought he could easily get mto favour 
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again, and he resolved to Force faimself mto the 
house. Mrs. Crumpc positively refused to see faim : 
the day after thia refusal he returncd with a reia- 
fiircement, for which Patty was not in the least pre- 
pared; he via» accompanied by Miss Sally Bettes^ 
worth, in a. regimental i'iding-httbtt. Jessy had 
been the original object of this gentleman's gallantry ; 
but she met with a new and richer lorer, and of 
course jilted him. Sally, who was in haste to be 
marricd, took undisguised pains to fis the ensign ; 
and she thought she was sure of him. But to pro- 
ceed with our story. 

Patty was told that a lady and gentlenian desired 
to see her in the parlour : she was scarcely in the 
rooni when Sally began, in a. voiee capable of 
intimidating tlic most courageous of scolds, " Fine 
doings ! Fine doings, here ! You think you ha^e 
the game ia your own hands, I warrant, my hidy 
Paramount ; but Tm not one to be bullied, you Icnow 
ofold." 

"■ Nor am I one to be bullied, I hope," replied 
Patty, in a modeat but lirm vüice, " Will you be 
pleased to let me know, in a quiet way, what are 
your commandä with me, or my lady ?" 

" This gentlenian here must see your lady, as you 
call her. To let you into a bit of a secret, thia 
gentleman and I U soon to be one ; so no wonder I 
stir in this atfair, and 1 nerer stir for nuthing ; so it 
is as well for you to do it with fair words aa foul. 
Without more preambling, please to show this gen- 
tleman into bis aunt's rooni, M'bich sure he haa the 



best right to see of any one in tliis world ; and if 
you prerent it in any speciea, I'll hnre the law of 
you ; and I take tliis reapeutable woman," looking at 
Mrs. Martha, who came in with a salrer of cakeg 
and winCj "I take this here tespectable gentlewonian 
tu be tay witness, if you choose to refuse niy husband 
(that is to be) adinittance to liis true and lawful 
nearest relation «pon earth. Only say tlie düors 
are locked, and that you won't let liim in ; that's all 
we ask of you, Mrs. Patty Paramount. Only say 
that, afore this here witneas." 

" Indeed, I shall say no such tliing, ma'am," re- 
plied Patty ; " for it is not in the least my wish to 
prevent the gentfeman from aeeing ray mistress. It 
was ahe heraelf who refosed to let him in ; and I 
think, if he forces himself into the room, ahe wiü be 
apt to be very much displensed : but I shafl not 
hinder him, if he choosca to try. Thcre are the 
stairs, and my lady's room is the first on the right 
band. Only, air, before you go up, let me caution 
you, lest you ahould startle her ao as to be the death 
of her. The least surprise or fright might bring on 
another stroke in an instant." 

Ensign Bloomington and Saucy Sally now looked 
at one another, aa if at a loss how to proceed : they 
retired to a window to conault; and whilst they were 
whispering, a Coach droTe up to the door. It was 
fiül of Mrs. Crumpe's relations, who came post-haste 
from Moumouth, in conseijuence of the alarm given 
by Mra. Martha. Mr. Josiah Crumpe was not in 
the coach : he had been written for, but was not yet 
arrived from Liverpool. 
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Now, it must be observed, thia coachful of re- 
latioos were all enemies to ensign Bloomington ; and 
the moment they put theirheadsout of tlie carriage- 
winduw, and saw him standing in the parlour, tfceir 
iurprise and Indignation were too great for coherent 
utterance. With all the rashness of prejudice, they 
decided that he had bribed Fatty to let him in and 
to exdude theni. Possessed with this idea, they 
hurried out of the coach, passed by poor Patty, who 
was Standing in the hall, and beckoned to Mrs. 
Martha, who showed theiii into the drawing-room, 
and remained shut up with theni there for some 
minutes. " Slie is playing us fidse," cried Saucy 
Sally, rushing out of the parlour. " I told you not 
tu depend on that Martha; nor on nobody but n»e: 
I Said I'd force a way für you up to the rooni, and 
so I have ; and now you have not the spirit to take 
your advantage, They'll get in all of them before 
you ; and then where will yuu be, and what will 

Mrs. CruDijte's bell rang »iolently, and Patty ran 
uj) ätairs to her rooni, 

" I have been ringing for you, Patty, this quart«r 
öf an liour 1 What is all the disturbance I hear 
below ? " 

"Your i-elations, ma'am, who wiah to see you. 
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By this iime^ tbey were all at the bedchamber 
door, (struggliog which party should enter first. 
Saucy Sally's loud voice >Fas heard^ maintaining her 
right to be there, as wife elect to ensign Bloomington. 

^^ Teil theni the first who enters this room shall 
n6ver see a Shilling of my money/' cried Mrs. 
Cr^Inpe. 

Patty opened the door ; the disputants were 
instantly silent. " Be pleased> before you come in, 
to hearken to what my mistress says. Ma'am, will 
you say whatever you think proper yourself," said 
Patty ; '^ for it is too hard for me to be suspected of 
pMttipg words into your mouth, and keeping your 
friends from the sight of you." 

'^ The first of them, who comes into this room," 
cried Mrs. Crumpe, raising her feeble voice to the 
highest pitch she was able, ^^the first who enters 
this room shall never see a Shilling of my money ; 
and so on to the next, and the next, and the next. 
ril see none of you." 

No one ventured to enter. Their infinite soli- 
citude to see how poor Mrs. Crumpe found herseif 
to^ay suddenly vanished. The two parties ad- 
joumed to the parlour and the drawing-room ; and 
tbere was nothing in which they agreed, except in 
abusing Patty. They called for pen, ink, and paper, 
and each wrote what they wished to say. Their 
sotes were carried up by Patty herseif; for Mrs. 
Martha would not run the risk of losing her own 
legacy to oblige any of them, though she had 
been bribed by aU. With much difficulty, Mrs. 
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Crumpe was preFailed upon to look at the notes; at 
last she exclaimed, " Let them all come up .' aU ; 
thia moment teil thein, all !" 

They were in the room instantly ; all, except 
Saucy Saliy : ensign Bloombgton persuaded her it 
was fiir the best that she sbould not appear. Patty 
was retiring, as soon as she had shoirii theni in ; but 
her tnistresa calied to her, and bade her take a key, 
which she held in her band, and unlock an escritoir 
that was in the room. She did so. 

" Give me that parcel, which is tied up with red 
tape, and sealed with three seais," Said Mrs. Crumpe. 

All eyes were immediatcly fised «pon it, for it 
was her will. 

She broke the seals deliberately, untieil the red 
Btring, opened the huge shcet of parchment, and 
without saying one syllable tore it döwn the iniddle; 
then tore the pieces again, and again, tili they were 
so small that the writing could nut be read. The 
spcctators looked upon one auother in dismay. 

" Ay ! yon may all look as you please," cried Mrs. 
Crumpe. " I'm alive, and in my sound senses still : 
niy money'a my own ; my property's niy own ; I'll 
do what I please with it. You were all handsomely 
prorided for in this will ; but you could not wait for 
your legacies tili I was under ground. Nu ! you 
must come hovering over nie, like so many ravens, 
Jt is not time yet ! It is not time yet I The breath 
ia not yet out of my body ; and when it is, you shall 
noue of you be the better for it, I promise you. Rf y 
money's my own j my property's my own ; I'll make 
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a new will to-morrow. Qood bye to you all. l'vc 
told you my mind." 

Not the most abject humiliations, not the moet 
artful caresses^ not thevmost taunting reproaches, 
from any of the Company^ could extort another word 
£rom Mrs. Cnunpe. Her disappointed and incensed 
relations were at last obliged to leave tbe house; 
thougb not without venting their rage upon Patty, 
whom they believed to be the secret cause of all that 
had happened. After they had left the house^ she 
went up to a garret^ where she thought no one would 
see her or hear her^ sat down on an old bedstead^ and 
burst into tears. She had been much shocked by 
the scenes that had just passed^ and her heart wanted 
this relief. 

" Oh ! thought she, it is piain enough that it is 
not riches which make people happy. Here is this 
poor lady, with heaps of money and fine clothes^ 
without any one in this whole world to love or care 
for her ; but all wishing her dead ; worried by her 
own relations, and abused by them, almost in her 
hearing, upon her death-bed ! Oh ! my poor brother ! 
How different it was with you ! " 

Patty's reflections were here interrupted by the 
entrance of Martha ; who came and sat down on the 
bedstead beside her, and with a great deal of hypo- 
critical kindness in her manner, began to talk of 
what had passed ; blaming Mrs. Crumpe's relations 
for being so hard-hearted and inconsiderate as to 
force business upon her when she was in such a State. 
" Indeed, they have no one to thank but themselves^ 




for the new turn thihga have taken. I hear ray niis- 
tress haa torn her will to atoms, and is going to inake 
a new one ! To be sure, you, Mrs. Patty, will be 
handsomely provided for in this, as is, I aoi sure, 
beconiing ; and I hope, if yuu have an opporttinity, 
as fiir ccrtain you will, you woa't forget to speak a 
goud Word for nie l " 

Patty, who was disgusted by this interested and 
deceitfui address, auswered, she had nothing to do 
witb her misfress's will ; and that her mistress was 
the best judge of whitt shuuld be done with her own 
money, which she did not covet. 

Mrs. Martha was not niistaken in beropinion that 
Patty would be handsomely remetnbered in this new 
will. Mrs. Crumpe the next moming said to Patty, 
as she was giving her some medicine, " It is for your 
interest, child, that I should get through this day, 
at least ; for if I live a few hoiirs longer, you will be 
tJie riebest single woman in Monmoutlishire. 111 
show them alt that my money 's niy owa ; and that I 
can do wliat I pleasc with tny own. Go yourself to 
Monmouth, child (bs soon as you hace plaited my 
cap), and bring nie the attomey your brother lives 
with, to draw my new will. Don't say one word of 
your crrand to any of my relations, I charge you, 
for your own sake as well as mine. The harpies 
would tear you to pieces; but I'll show them that I 
can do what I please with niy own. That's the least 
satisfaction I cau have for my money befure I die. 
Giud knows, it has bcen plague enougb to rac all my 
life long ! But now, before I die " 
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'^Oh! 'mä'am/' interrupted Patty, '^there is no 
need to talk of your dying now; for I have not 
heard you speak so strong, or so clear^ nor seem so 
much yourself this long time. You may live yet, 
and I hope you will, to see many a good day ; and 
to make it up^ if I may be so bold to say it, with all 
your relations : which, I am sure, would be a grjeat 
ease to your heart; and I am sure they are very 
sony to have offended you." 

^^ The girl's a fool !" cried Mrs. Crumpe. '' Why, 
child, don't you understand me yet ? I teil you, as 
piain as I can speak, I mean to leave the whole 
fortune to you. Well ! what makes you look so 
blank?" 

" Because, ma'am, indeed I have no wish to stand 
in any body's way; and would not for all the world 
do such an unjust thing as to take advantage of your 
being a little angry or so with your relations, to get 
the fortune for myself : for I can do, having done all 
my life, without fortune well enough ; but I could not 
do without my own good opinion, and that of my 
father, and brothers, and sister ; all which 1 should 
lose, if I was to be guilty of a mean thing. So, 
ma'am," said Patty, '^ I have made bold to speak the 
whole truth of my mind to you ; and I hope you will 
not do me an injury, by way of doing me a favour. 
I am sure I thank you with all my heart for your 
goodness to me." 

Patty tumed away as she iinished speaking ; for 
she was greatly moved. 

" You are a stränge girl !" said Mrs. Crumpe. " I 
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would not iave believed this, if any one had sworn it 
to me. Gu for the atkimey, as I bid you, this minute. 
I will have mv own way." 

When Patty arrived at Mr, Barlow's, ehe asked 
immediately for her bruther Frank, whom she wished 
to consult ; but he was oiit, and ehe then desired to 
apeak tu Mr. Barlow himsetf. She was shown into 
bis ollice, and she faild hitu her business, witliout any 
circumlocution, with tbe piain langiiage and in- 
genuous counteuance oi truth. 

" Indeed, sir," aaid she, " I ahould he glad yoii 
would come directly to niy mistress and speak to 
her yourself ; for she will niind what yoii say, and I 
only hope she may do the just thing by her rela- 
tions. I don't want her fortune nor any part of it, 
but a just recompense for niy serrice. Knowing 
this, in my own heart, I forgive them for all the 
ill'wUl they bear me : it being all founded in a mis- 
taken notion." 

There was a gentleman in Mr. Bariow's ofBce, 
who was sitting at a desk writing a letter, ifhen 
Patty canie in : she took bim for one of the clerks. 
Whilst she was speakiug, he turned about several 
times, and looked at her very earnestly. At last he 
went to a clerk, who was folding up some paruhmeota, 
and asked who she was ? He then sat down again 
to hia writing, witbout saying a single word. This 
gentleman was Mr. Josiali Cruinpe, the Liverpool 
merchant, Mra. Crumpe's eldest nephew ; who had 
come to Monniouth, in consequence of the account he 
liad heard of bis aunt'a Situation. Mr. Barlow had 
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lately amicably settled a suit between him and one 
of his relations at Monmouth ; and Mr. Crumpe 
had just been signing the deed relative to this 
affair. He was Struck with the disinterestedness of 
Patty's conduct ; but he kept silence that she might 
not find out who he was, and that he might have 
füll opportunity of doing her justice hereafter. He 
was not one of the ravens^ as Mrs. Crumpe emphati- 
caUy called those who were hovering over her, im- 
patient for her death : he had, by his own skill and 
industry, made himself not only independent, but 
rieh. After Patty was gone he with the true spirit 
of a British merchant declared that he was as in- 
dependent in his sentiments as in his fortune ; 
that he would not crouch or fawn to man or wo- 
man, peer or prince, in his majesty's dominions ; 
no, not even to his own aunt. He wished his old 
aunt Crumpe, he said, to live and enjoy all she had 
as long as she could; and, if she chose to leave it 
to him after her death, well and good; he should 
be much obliged to her : if she did not, why well 
and good ; he should not he obliged to be obliged to 
her: and that, to his humour, would perhaps be 
better still. 

With these sentiments Mr. Josiah Crumpe found 
no difficulty in refraining from going to see, or, as he 
called it, from paying his court to his aunt. '' I have 
some choice West India sweetmeats here for the poor 
soul," said he to Mr. Barlow : ^' she gave me sweet- 
meats when I was a schoolboy ; which I don't forget. 
I know she has a sweet tooth still in her head ; for 



she WTote to me last year, tfl deaire I u-ould gct her 
some ; but I dJcl not relish tlie style of her letter, 
and I never cnmplied with the order ; however, I »ras 
to blame : she ia an infimi poor creature, and should 
be hiiiiioured naw, let her be ever so cross. Take 
lier the swectmeata ; but mind, du not let her hate 
a taste or a aigbt of them tili she hus made her 
will. I d(i not want to bribe her to leare me her 
money-bags ; I thank my God and niyself, I want 

flir. BarloiF immediately went to Mre. Crumpe's. 
Ab she had land to dispose of, three witnesaes were 
neccBsary to the will, Patty said she bad two men- 
servants who could write ; but to make sure of a 
third, Mr. BarJow desired that one of bis clerks 
should accompany him. Frank was out ; so the 
eldest clerk went in bis stead. 

This clerk's namc was Mason : he was Frank's 
chief friend, anda youngman of exeellcnt cbaracter. 
He had ncrer seeu Fatty tili this day ; but be had 
often heard her brotber spcak of her with so much 
affeclion, tbat be was preposseased in her farour, 
even bcfore be saw ber. The nianner in wbich she 
spoke on tbe subject of Mrs. Crumpe's fortune quite 
charmed him ; for he was of an open and generous 
temper, and said to himself, " I would rather bare 
tbis girl for niy wife, without sispence in tbe world, 
than any womsii 1 ever saw in my life — if 1 coutd 
but affbrd it — und if she was but a üttje prettier. 
As it is, hon'ever, there is no danger of my falling 
in love witfa her ; so I may just indulge mysetf in 
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the pleasure of talking to her : beside, it is but civil 
to lead my horse and \yalk a pari of the way with 
Frank's sister." 

Accordingly, Mason set off to walk a part of the 
way to Mrs. Crumpe's with Patty; and they feil 
into conversation, in which they were both so ear- 
nestly engaged that they did not perceive how time 
passed. Instead^ however, of part of the way, 
Mason walked the whole way : and he and Patty 
were both rather surprised, when they found them- 
selves within sight of Mrs. Crumpe's house. 

What a fine healthy colour this Walking has 
brought into her face, thought Mason, as he stood 
looking at her, whilst they were waiting for some 
one to open the door. Though she has not a single 
beautiful feature, and though nobody could call her 
handsome, yet there is so much good-nature in her 
countenance, that, piain as she certainly is, her looks 
are more pleasing to my fancy than those of many a 
beauty I have heard admired. 

The door was now opened ; and Mr. Barlow, who 
had arrived some time, summoned Mason to busi- 
ness. They went up to Mrs. Crumpe's room to take 
her instructions for her new will. Patty showed 
them in. 

'' Don't go, child. I will not have you stir," said 
Mrs. Crumpe. '' Now stand there at the foot of my 
bed, and, without hypocrisy, teil me truly, child, 
yonr mind. This gentleman, who understands the 
law, can assure you that, in spite of all the relations 
upon earth, I can leave my fortune to whom I please . 
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so do not let fear oF my relations prevent you from 
being faappy." 

" No, niadam," internipted Patty, " it was not 
fear that made me say what I did to you this 
mommg ; and it is not fear that kecpa me in the 
same mind still. I would not do what I thougbt 
wrong myself if nobody eise in tbe whole world was 
to know it. But, since you desire me to say what I 
really wiah, I have a fathcr, who is in grcat distress, 
and I should wish you would Icave fifty poiuids to 
him." 

" With such principles and feelings," cried Mr. 
Barlow, " you are happier than ten thousand a year 
conid make you !" 

Mason Said nothing ; but bis looka said a great 
deal : and bis maater fargare bim the innumerable 
blunders he made, in drawing Mrs. Crumpe's will. 
" Come, Mason, give me up the pen," -n-hispered he, 
at last ; " you are not yoiir own man, I see ; and I 
like you the better for being touched with guod and 
generoua conduct. But a truce with sentiment, 
now ; I muBt be a mere man of law. Go you and 
take a walk, to recover your legal senaes." 

The Contents of Mra, Crumpe's new will were 
kept Beeret: Patty did not in tiie least know how 
she bad disposed uf her fortune ; nor did Mason, 
for be bad written only the preamble, when bis 
master compassionately took tbe pen from his band. 
Contrary to expectation, Mrs. Cruinpe continued to 
lingcr on for some months ; and, during this time, 
Patty attendcd her with the moat patient care uid 
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immanity. Though long habits of selfiöhness had 
lendered this lady in general indifferent to the feel- 
ings of her serrants and dependents^ yet Patty was 
an exception : she often said to her^ '' Child, it goes 
against my conscience to keep you prisoner here the 
best days of yonr life^ in a sick room : go out and 
take a walk with your brothers and sister^ I desire^ 
whenever they call for you." 

These walks with her brothers and sister were 
very refreshing to Patty; especially when Mason 
was of the party^ as he almost always contrived to 
be. Every day he grew more and niore attached to 
Patty ; for every day he became more and more con- 
Tinced of the goodness of her disposition and the 
sweetness of her temper. The affection which he 
saw her brothers and sister bore her spoke to his 
mind most strongly in her favour. They have 
known her from her childhood^ thought he^ and 
cannot be deceived in her character. 'Tis a good 
sign that ttose who know her best love her most ; 
and her loving her pretty sister, Fanny, as she does, 
is a proof that she is incapable of envy and jealousy. 

In consequence of these reflections, Mason deter- 
mined he would apply diligeutly to his business, 
tjiat he might in due time be able to marry and 
Support Patty. She ingenuously told him she had 
never seen the man she could iove so well as him- 
self ; but that her first object was to eam some 
money, to release her father from the almshouse, 
where she could not bear to see him living upon cha-^ 
lity. ' ^^ When, amongst us all, we have accomplished 
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this," Said she, " it will be time enough fgr me to 
tliink of marryiDg. Duty first and lo^e after- 

Masun loved her the better, when he found her so 
steady in her gratitude to her father ; for he was a. 
mun üf sense, and knew that so good a daughter and 
sister would, in all probabilily, niake a good wife. 

We niust now gire sonie account of what Fanny 
haa been doing all this time. Upon her retum to 
Mrs. Hungerford's, after the death of her brother, 
slie was received with the greatest kindness by ber 
mistresa, and by all the children, who were really 
fond uf her ; though sbe liad never tndulged them 
in any thing that was centrary to their motlier'a 

Mrs. Hungerford had not forgotten the affair of 
the kettle-dnim. Oue moming she said to her 
Jittle son, " Gustavua, your curiosity about the 
Itettle-drum and the clarionet sball be aatisfied : 
your Cousin Philip will come here in a few days, and 
he is well acquainted with the colonel of the regi- 
ment, which is quartered in Monmouth ; he shall 
aak the colonel to let us have the band here, some 
day. We may bare them at tbe fartbest end of the 
garden ; and you and your brothers and sisters shall 
dine in the arbour, with Fanny, who upon tliis occa- 
aton jiarticularly deserves to have a share in your 
BRiusement." 

Tbe Cousin, Philip, of whom Mrs. Hungerford 
spoke, was no other than Frankland's landlord, 
young Mr. FoUngsby. Beslde liking finc horses 
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und fine curricies, this gentleinan was a great iid- 

He was Struck with Fanny's beauty the first day 
lie catne lo Mrs. Himgerfurii's : every succecding 
day he thought her handsumer and handsnmer ; and 
erery day grew fonder and fonder of playing with 
Ijs little Cousins. Upon some pretence or other, he 
TOntrived to be constantly in the room with thera 
«'heu Fanny was. therc : the niodest propriety of 
her manners, however, kept him at that distance at 
which it was no easy matter for a pretty girl, in her 
Situation, to keep such a gallant gentlenian. His 
Intention, wben he came ta Mrs. Hungerford's, was 
to stay hut a week ; biit when that week was at an 
end, he deteriiiined tu stay another ; he found his 
aunt Hungerford' s house uncommnnly agreeable. 
The moment she nientioned to liini lier wish of 
haviug the band of niuaic in the garden, he was 
charmed with the scheine, and longed to dine out in 
the arbour with the children ; but he dared not 
presa this point, lest he should excite suspicion. 

Amongst other Company who dined this day with 
Mrs. Hiingerford was a Mrs. Cheviott, a hlind lady, 
who took the liberty, as she Said, to bring with her a 
yonng pcrson, who was just come to live with her as 
a companion. This young person was Jessy Bettes- 
worth ; or, as she is henceforward to be called, niiss 
Jessy Betteaworth. Since her father had " coine in 
for captain Bettesworth's fortin," her mother had 
spared nu pains to push Jessy fonvard in the world ; 
ha»ing no doubt that " her beauty, when well dressed. 
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woiüd charm some gi'eat gentleman; or, may he, Boiue 
greatlord!" Accordingly, Jussy was dizened out in 
all sorts of finery: her thmights were whoUy bent oq 
fashions and flirting; and her mother's ranity, joined 
to her own, nearly turned ber brain. 

Just as thia Fermentation nf folly was gaining 
force, she happened to meet witli ensign Blooming- 
ton at a ball at Monniuutb : he feil, or she thought 
he feil, desperately in love with her ; she, of coursc, 
coquetted with him : indeed, she gave bim eo much 
encouragement, that every body concluded they were 
to be uiarried. She and her sJster Sally were con- 
tinually seen Walking arm in arm with him in the 
streeta of Monmouth ; and moming, noon, and night, 
she wore the drop-earrings, of whiüh he had madc 
her a present. It chanced, however, that JiltJng 
Jessy heard an officer, in her ensign's reginient, 
swear she was pretty enough to be tlie captain's lady 
instead of the ensign's ; and, from that moueiit, she 
thought no niüre of the ensign. 

He was enraged to find hiniself jilted thus by u 
country girl, and detcrmined to bare his revenge: 
coQsequently be Immediately transferred all bis at- 
tentions to her siater Sally; judiciuusly caiculating 
that, frunt the envy and jealousy he had seen between 
the aisters, thia would be the most effectual mode of 
niortifying bis perfidiuus fair. Jilting Jeasy said her 
sister was welcome to ber cast-olf sneethearts : and 
Saucy Sally replied, ber aister was welcome to be her 
bridemaid; since, with all her beauty and all ber 
atrs, she was not likely tu be a bride. 
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M rs, Bettesworth had always confessed that Jessy 
was her faFourite : like a wise and kind mother^ she 
took part in all these disputes; and sei these amiable 
sisters yet more at variance, by prophesying that 
" her Jessy would make the grandest match." 

To put her into fortune's way, Mrs. Bettesworth 
determined to get her into some genteel family^ as 
companion to a lady. Mrs. Cheviott's housekeeper 
was nearly related to the Bettesworths, and to her 
Mrs. Bettesworth applied. ^' But Fra afraid Jessy 
is something too much of a flirt/' said the house- 
keeper^ '^ for my mistress ; who is a very strict, staid 
lady. You know. or at least we in Monmouth 
know^ that Jessy was greatly talked of about a 
young officer here in town. I used niyself to see 
her go trailing about^ with her muslin and pink^ and 
fine coloured shoes, in the dirt." 

*' Oh ! that's all over mm" said Mrs. Bettes- 
worth: "the man was quite beneath her notice — 
that's all over now : he will do well enough for Sally ; 
but^ ma'ani, my daughter Jessy has quite laid herseif 
out for goodness now, and only wants to get into 
some house where she may learn to be a little 
genteel." 

The housekeeper, though she had not the highest 
possible opinion of the young lady, was in hopes 
that, since Jessy had now laid herseif out for good- 
ness, she might yet tum out well ; and, considering 
that she was her relation, she though t it her duty to 
speak in favour of miss Bettesworth. In consequence 
of her recommendation, Mrs. Cheviott took Jessy into 
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licr family ; and Jessy was particularly glad to bc tlie 
ciunpanion of a blind lady. 

She discovered, the first day she spent with Mrs. 
CheTiott, that, bcside the miafortune of being blind, 
she Iiad tbe still grcater misforttme of being in- 
ordinately fond of flattery. Jessy took adrantagc of 
this foible, and imposed so far on the understanding 
of her patroness, that she persuaded Mra. Cheviott 
into a Jiigh opinion of her judgment and prudence. 

Things were in this Situation when Jessy, for 
the first time, accompanied the bliud lady to Mrs. 
Hiingerford's. Without having the appearance or 
manners of a gentlewonian, miss Jessy Bettesworth 
was, notwith Standing, such a pretty, showy girl that 
ehe generally contri^d to attract notice. She caught 
Mr. Folingsby's eye at dinner, as she was playing off 
her best airs at the side-table ; and it was with in- 
finite satisfaction that she heard him aak one of the 
otücers, as they were going out t« walk in the garden, 
" Who is that girl ? She has fine eyesj and a most 
beautiful long neck ! " Upon the strength of this 
whisper^ Jessy flattered herseif she had made a con- 
quest of Mr. Folingaby ; by which idea she was so 
much intoxicated, that she coulJ scarcely reatrain 
her vanity within deceiit bounds. 

" Lord ! Fanny Fraiikland, is it you ? Who ex- 
pected to meet you sitting here ? " said she, when, to 
her great surprise, she saw Fanny in the arbour with 
the children. To her yet greater surprise, she soon 
perccired that Mr. Folingsby's attention was entirely 
fixed upon Fanny; and that he becanie so absent 
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be did not know ho waa Walking upoii the floucr- 

Jessy coiild scarcely believe her senses w)ien she 
S3W that her Aval, for as such she nuw considered her, 
gare her fover ao encoiiragement, " Is it possible 
that the girl is such a fool as not to see that thjs 
here gentleman is in love with her? No; that is 
out (if tlie natura of things. Oh j it's all artifice ; 
Mid I will find out her drift, I Warrant, befure 
long ! ■' 

Hai ing formed this laudable resolutiun, she ti)ok 
her measures well for carrying it into effect. Mrs. 
Cheriott, being blinil, had few atnusenents; slie was 
extremely fond of music, and one of Mrs. Hunger- 
ford's daughters played remarkably well on the piano- 
forte. This evening, as Mrs. Cheviott was listening 
to the yoiing lady's singing, Jessy esclairaed, " Oh ! 
ma'am, how happy it would niake you, to hear such 
singing and music every day." 

" If she would come erery day, wben my siater is 
practtsing with the rausic-mastcr, she might hear 
enough of it," said little Gustavus, " I'H ru" and 
desire niamma to ask her; because," added he, in a 
low voice, "if I was blind, may be I sbould like it 
myself." 

Mrs. Hungerford, who was good-natured as well 
as polite, pressed Mrs. Cheviott to come, whenever it 
should be agreeable to her. The poor blind lady was 
delighted with the invitation, and went regularly 
every morning to Mrs. Hungerford's at the time the 
music-master attended. Jessy Bettesworth al«-aya 
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accompanied her, for slie eouM not go any where 
without a. guide. 

Jeasy hitd now ample opportuaities of gratifying 
her malicious ciiriosity; she saw, orthoughtahesaw, 
that Mr. Föllngsby was diapleased by the reserve of 
Fanny'a mannera ; and she renewed all her own co- 
(juettiah effurta to engage his attention. He amused 
himaelf soiactimes witli lier, in hopes of rousing 
Fanny'a jealousy; but he found that tbia espedient, 
thoiigh an infallible one in ordinary cases, was here 
totally unaraiÜDg. His passion for Fanny waa in- 
creased so mucb, by her unaffected modesty, and by 
the daily proofs be saw of tbe aireetnesa of her dia- 
p<»ition, that he was nu longer maater of liimself : he 
plainly told her l]iat he could not live witliout her. 

"Tliat'a & pity, sir," aaid Fanny, laughing, and 
trying to turn off what he said, as if it were only a 
jeat. "It is a great pity, sir, that you cannot live 
without me; for, you know, I cannot aerre my mia- 
tress, do my duty, and live with you." 

Mr. Folingsby endeavoured to conrince, or rather 
to perauade, her that ahe was miataken ; and swore 
that notliing within the power of hia fortune should 
be wanting to niake her happy. 

"Ah! sir," said she, " your fortune could not 
make me hap])y, if 1 were tfl do what I know ia 
wrong, what would disgrace me for ever, and what 
would break niy poor father'a heart!" 

" But your fathcr ahall nerer know any thingof 
the matter. I will keep your secret from the whola 
'World; trust to my honour." 
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'^ Honour ! Oh ! sir, how can you talk to me of 
honour ! Do you think I do not know what honour 
is^ because I am poor ? Or do you think I do not 
set any value on mine^ though you do on yours? 
Would not you kill any man, if you could, in a duel, 
for doubting of your honour ? And yet you expect 
me to love you, at the very moment you show me, 
mo8t plainly, how desirous you are to rob me of 
mine ! " 

Mr. Foling8by was silent for some moments ; but, 
when he saw that Fanny was leaving him, he hastily 
stopped her, and said, laughing, '' You have made 
me a most charming speech about honour ; and, what 
is better still, you looked most charmingly when you 
spoke it; but now take time to consider what I have 
said to you. Let me have your answer to-morrow ; 
and consult this book before you answer me, I con- 
jure you." 

Fanny took up the book as soon as Mr. Folingsby 
had left the room ; and, without opening it, de- 
termined to retum it immediately. She instantly 
wrote a letter to Mr. Folingsby, which she was just 
wrapping up with the book in a sheet of paper, when 
miss Jessy Bettesworth, the blind lady, and th« 
musiomaster, came into the rooin* Fanny went to 
set a chair for the blind lady ; and, whilst «ha wü 
doing so, miss Jessy Bettesworth, >^^p had obuörvo^ 
that Fanny blushed when they came in, fllily {mapiMl 
into the book, which lay on the table- BetWft«|| th^ 
first pages she opened there was a fi^e-pouiul i^^|^^ 
note ; she tumed the leaf, and f^und anothier, y^ 




another, and anotiier at evcry leaf ! Of theae notes 
she countcd one-and-twenty ! whilst Fanny, iinsus- 
piciüus of what was doing behind her back, was 
looking for the cliildren's luusic-bookB. 

"Philip Folingsby! So, so! Did he giv-e you 
this bo(ik, Fanny Frankland?" said Jesay, in a scorn- 
fiil tone: " it seetas truly to be a very valuable per- 
forniance ; and, no dnubt, he had good reasons for 
giving it tö you." 

Fanny coloured deepiy at this iinexpected Speech ; 
and hcsitatcd, from the fear of lietraying Mr. Fo- 
lingsby. " He did not give ine the book : he only 
lent it to mej" said she, " and I am going to return it 
to hini directly," 

" Oh ! no ; pray lend it to me first," replied Jessy, 
in an ironical tonej "Mr. Folingsby, to be sure, 
wmild lend it to me as soon as to you. I'm growing 
as fond of reading as other folka, lately," continued 
s)ie, holding the bouk fast. 

" I dare say, Mr. Folingsby would — Mr. Fo- 
lingsby would lend it to you, I suppose," said Fanny, 
colouring niore and niore deeply; " but, as it is 
trusted to rae now, I must return it safe. Pray let 
nie havc it, Jessy." 

"Oh! yee; return it, niadam, safe! I make no 
manner of doubt you will ! I make no manner of 
doubt von will !" replied Jessy, several times, as she 
shook the book ; whilat the hank-notes feil from be- 
tween tlie leaves, and were scattered lipon the floor. 
" It is a thousand pities, Mra. Clieviott, you cau't 
See wbat a fine book we hare got, füll of bank-notea! 
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But Mrs. Hungerford is not blind at any rate, it is to 
be hoped>" continued she, tuming to Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, who at this instant opened the door. 

She stood in dignified amazement. Jessy had an 
air of malignant triumph. Fanny was covered with 
Uushes ; but she looked with all the tranquillity of 
innocence. The children gathered round her ; and 
blind Mrs. Cheviott cried, " What is going on? 
What is going on ? Will nobody teil me what is 
going on? Jessy! What is it you are talking about, 
Jessy.?" 

'' About a very valuable book, ma'am ; containing 
tnore than I can easily count, in bank-notes, ma'am, 
that Mr. Folingsby has lent, only lent, ma'am, she 
says^ to miss Fanny Frankland, ma'am, who was 
just going to retum them to him, ma'am, when I un- 
luckily took up the book, and shook them all out 
upon the floor, ma'am." 

'* Pick them up, Gustavus, my dear," said Mrs. 
Hungerford, cooUy. " From what I know of Fanny 
Frankland, I am inclined to believe thatwhatever 
she says is truth. Since she has lived with me, I 
have never, in the slightest instance, found her 
deviate from the truth; therefore I must entirely 
depend upon what she says." 

" O ! yes, mamma," cried the children, all toge- 
ther, " that I am sure you may." 

** Come with me, Fanny," resumed Mrs. Hunger- 
ford ; ''it is not necessary that your explanation 
should be public, though I am persuaded it will be 
satisfactorv." 
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Fanny was glad tu escape from tlie enrious eye of 
misa Jessy Betteswortli, and feit much gratitude to 
Mrs. Hungerford for this kindneas and conlidence ; 
but, when she was to tnake ber esplanation, Fanny 
was in great conFusion. She dreaded ta occasion a 
quarrel between Mr. Folingsby and bis aunt ; yet 
she knew not how to exculpate ber&elf, witbout ac- 
cusing him. 

" Why tbcse bluahes and tears, and wby tbis ä- 
lence, Fanny?" said Mrs. Hungerford, after sbe bad 
waited sonie minntes, in e^ipectation she would begin 
to speak. "Are not you sure of justice froai nie ; 
andof protection, both from slander and insult? I 
am fond of my nepbew, it is true ; but I tbink inyself 
obliged to you, for tbe manner in whicb you bace con- 
ducted yourself tovcards iny children, since you bave 
had tbera under your care. Teil me then, freely, 
if you bave any reason to complaJn of young Mr. 
Folingsby." 

" Oh ! madam," said Fanny, " tbank you a thou- 
sand times for your goodness to nie. I do not, in- 
deed 1 do not wish to complain of any body ; and I 
would mit for the world make miachief between you 
and your nepbew. I would ratber leare your family 
at once; and tbat," conti nued the poorgirl, aobbing, 
" tbat is wbat I belicve I bad best ; nay, is wbat I 
niust and will do." 

"No, Fanny, do not leare luy bouse, witbout 
gtving nie an explanation uf wbat has passed thia 
moming ; for, if you do, your reputation is at tho 
mercy of miss Jessy Bettesworth's nialice." 
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*' HeaVen forbid!" said Fanny, with a look of real 
temir. " I must heg, madam, that you will have the 
kindness to return this book, and these bank-notes, 
to Mr. Folingsby ; and that you will give him this 
letter, which I was just going to wrap up in the 
paper, with the book, when Jessy Bettesworth came 
in and found the bank-notes, which I had never seen. 
These can make no difference in my answer to Mr. 
Folingsby : therefore I shall leave my letter just as 
it was first written, if you please, madam." 

Fanny's letter was as follows : 

" 8IR, 

" I return the book, which you left with me, as 
nothing it contains can ever alter my opinion on the 
subject of which you spoke to me this morning. I 
hope you will never speak to me again, sir, in the 
same manner. Consider, sir, that I am a poor un- 
protected girl. If you go on as you have done lately, 
I shall be obliged to leave good Mrs. Hungerford, 
who is my only friend. Oh ! where shall I find so 
good a friend ? My poor old father is in the alms- 
house ! and there he must remain tili his children can 
eam money sufficient to support him. Do not fancy, 
sir, that I say this by way of begging from you ; I 
would not, nor would he, accept of any thing that you 
could offer him, whilst in your present way of think- 
ing. Pray, sir, have some compassion^ and do not 
injure those whom you cannot serve. 

'' I am, sir, 

'^ Your humble servant, 

" Fanny Fbankland." 
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Mr. Folingsby was surprised and confounded, wlicn 
this lettcr and tlie bouk, containing his bank-notes, 
were [iiit into his band by bis aunt. Mrs. Hunger- 
ford told liim by wbat means the book liad been seen 
by miss Jessy Bettesworth, and to what imputations 
it must have exposed FaJiny. " Fanny !b afraid of 
making mischief betuecu you and nie," continued 
Mrs. Hungerford ; "and I caanot prevail upon iier 
ta giFE me an explanation, which I am persuaded 
would be much to her honour." 

" Tben you have not seeu thia letter ! Then she 
haa decided without Consulting you ! Sbe is a charm- 
ing girl ! " cried Mr. Folingsby ; " and whatever you 
inay ttiink of me, I am bnund, in justice to her, to 
ähow you what she haswritten; tbatwillsuffiüiently 
explain bow much I have been to blame, and how 
well she deserres the confidence you place in her." 

As he Bpoke, Mr. Folingsby rang the bell to order 
his horsea. " I will return to town immediately," 
(»ntinued he; "so Fanny need not leave the house 
of her only friend to avoid me. As to these bank- 
notes, keep them, dear aunt. She says her iiitber is 
in great distress. Perhaps, now that I am come ' to 
a right way of thinking,' sbe will not disdain niy as- 
aistance, Give her the money whcn and bow you 
tbink proper. I am sure I canuot make a better use 
of a bundred guineas; and wish I had never thought 
of raaking a worse." 

Älr. Folingsby returned directly to town ; and his 
aunt thought he bad iu some nieasure atoned für liis 
fault by his candour and generosity. 
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Miss Jessy Bettesworth waited all this time, with 
malicioas impatience, to hear the result of Faimy'f 
explanation with Mrs. Hungerford. How palnfully 
was she surprised and disappointed, wben Mn. Hun- 
gerford retumed to the Company^ to hear her <^ieak 
in the highest terms of Fanny ! " Oh, mamma," 
cried little Gustayus, clapping his hands, '' I am glad 
yoa think her good, because we all think so ; and I 
should be very sorry indeed if she was to go away, 
especially in disgrace." 

" There is no danger of that, my dear,** said Mrs« 
Hungerford. *^ She shall nerer leave my house, as 
long as she desires to stay in it. I do not give, or 
withdraw, my protection, without good reas^ins." 

Miss Jessy Bettesworth bit her lips. Her face, 
which nature intended to be beautiful, became almcjKt 
ugly ; envy and malice distorted her features ; and, 
when she departed with Mrs. Cheviott, her liumi- 
liated appearance was a strong contrast to the air of 
triumph with which she had entered. 



CHAPTER V. 



After Jessy and Mrs. Cheviott had lefb the room, 
one of the little girls exclaimed, " I don't like that 
miss Bettesworth ; for she asked me whether I did 
not wish that Fanny was gone, because she refused 
to let me have a peach that was not ripe. I am sure 
I wish Fanny may always stay here." 
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There was a person in the room who seemedto join 
most fervently in this wish : this was Mr. Reynolds, 
the drawing-master. For some time bis thoughts 
had been greatly occupied by Fanny. At first, he 
was Struck with her beauty ; but he had discovered 
that Mr. Folingsby was in love with her, and had 
carefiilly attended to her conduct ; resol\ing not to 
offer himself tili he was sure on a point so serious. 
Her modesty and prudence fixed bis affections ; and 
he now became impatient to declare bis passion. He 
was a man of excellent temper and character; and 
bis activity and talents were such as to ensure inde- 
pendence to a wife and faraily. 

Mrs. Hungerford, thougb a proud, was not a 
selfish woman : she was glad that Mr. Reynolds was 
desirous to obtain Fanny ; thougb she was sorry to 
part with one who was so useful in her family. 
Fanny had now lived with her nearly two years; 
and she was much attached to her. A distant re- 
lation, about this time, left her five cbildren a small 
legacy of ten guineas each. Gustavus, thougb he 
had some ambition to be master of a watch, was the 
first to propose that this legacy sbould be given to 
Fanny. His brothers and sistefs applauded the 
idea ; and Mrs. Hungerford added fifty guineas to 
their fifty. '' I had put by this money," said she, 
" to purchase a looking-glass for my drawing-room ; 
but it will be much better applied in re warding one 
who has been of real Service to my cbildren." 

Fanny was now mistress of two hundred guineas ; 
a himdred given to her by Mr. Folingsby, fifty by 
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Mrs. Hungerford^ and fifty by the children. Her 
joy and gratitude were extreme ; for with this money 
she knew she could relieve her father : this was the 
first wish of her heart ; and it was a wish in which 
her Wer so eagerly joined that she smiled on him, 
and said^ " Now, I am sure you really love me." 

'' Let US go to your father directly/' said Mr. 
Reynolds. " Let me be present when you give him 
this money." 

" You shall," Said Fanny ; " but first I must con- 
sult my sister Patty and my brothers ; for we must 
all go together ; that is our agreement. The first 
day of next month is my father's birthday ; and^ on 
that day> we are all to meet at the almshouse. What 
a happy day it will be !" 

But what has James been about all this time? 
How has he gone on with bis master^ Mr. Cleghorn^ 
the haberdasher ? 

During the eighteen months that James had spent 
in Mr. Cleghom's shop, he never gave his master 
the slightest reason to complain of him ; on the con- 
trary> this young man made his employer's interests 
his own; and> consequently, completely deserved 
his confidence. It was not^ however^ always easy to 
deal with Mr. Cleghorn ; for he dreaded to be flat- 
tered^ yet could not bear to be contradicted. James 
was very near losing his favour for ever, upon the 
following occasion. 

One evening, when it was nearly dusk, and James 
was just shutting up shop^ a strange-looking man^ 
prodigiously corpulent^ and with huge pockets to his 
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coat, caine in. He leaned his ellHiwB on tlie 
opposite to James, und stareil hiia füll in tlie face 
without speaking. James swept some loose money 
uff thü cuunter into tlie tili. The stranger smiled, as 
if piirposely to sliow him this did not escape his quick 
eye. There was in hia countenance an eKpresaion of 
rogucry and liiimuur : tlie liumoiu- seemed to Ije 
alfected, tlie roguery natural. " What are you 
pleaaed to want, sir P " said James. 

" A glass of brandy, and your mast«r." 

"My master is not at home, sir; and we hare no 
brandy. You will find brandy, I belteve, at the 
liouse over the way." 

" I believe I knoiv where to find brandy a little 
better tban yuu do; and hett-er brandy than you 
ever tasted, or the devil'a in it," replied the stranger. 
" I (cant none of your branay. I only aslccd fi^ tt 
to try what Bort of a chap you were. So you don't 
know who I am ?" 

" Noj sir ; not in tlie least," 

" No ! Never heard of Admiral Tipsey ! Where 
do you come from ? Never lieard of Admiral Tipsey ! 
whose noble pauuch is worth more than a Laplander 
could i-eckon," cried he, atriking the huge rotundity 
he praised. " Let ne into this back parlour ; l'Il 
wait there tili your master Cornea hume." 

*' Sir, you cannot possibty go into that parlour 
there is a young lady, Mr. Cleghoru's daiighter, air 
at tea in that room : ahe must not l>c disturbed,' 
aaid James, holdiug the lock of the parlour door. 
He tliought the stranger was either drunk or pre* 
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tending to be dnink ; and contended, with au 
force^ to prevent him from getdng into the parkvr. 

Whilst they were strug^ing, Mr. ClegiMtv cuk 
home. '^ Heyday ! what's the matter r O sdminl, 
is it you ? " Said Mr. degbom in a Toiee of hmüa^ntr 
that astonished James. ''Let us by, Jamc»; t<m 
don't know the admiraL" 

Admiral Tipsey was a snraggler : he had tbe omb- 
mand of two or three smugg^ing resseby and tbero 
upon created himself an admiral ; a dignity whkk 
few dared to dispute with him, whikt he heU fai§ 
oak stick in his hand. As to the name of Tipsey, n» 
one could be so unjust as to question his daim to it ; 
for he was ne^er known to be perfectly sober, during 
a whole day, from one yeai^s end to an^^her. To 
James's great surprise, the admiral, after he had 
drunk one dish of tea, unbuttooed his waistcoat 
from top to bottom, and deliberately began to unpac'k 
his huge false corpuTence ! Round him were wound 
innumerable pieces of laoe, and fold after fold of fine 
cambric. When he was completely unpacked, it 
was difficult to believe that he was the same person, 
he looked so thin and shrunk. 

He then called for some clean straw, and began to 
stuff himself out again to what he called a passable 
size, '^Did not I teil you, young man, I carried 
that under my waistcoat which would make a fool 
Stare ? The lace that's on the floor, to say nothing 
of the cambric, is worth füll twice the sum for which 
you shall have it, Cleghom. Good night. Fll call 
again to-morrow, to settle our affairs ; but don't let 
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yniii- j-oiing maii here shut the door, as he Hill to-day, 
in thc admiral's face. Here is a cravat for you, not- 
wtth Standing," continuetf he, tuming to James, and 
throwing him a piece nf very fine cambric. •' I must 
iist yoa in admiral Tipsey's serrice." 

James followed him tn the door, and retiirned the 
cambric in despite of all his entreaties that he would 
" wear it, or seil it, for the admirafs sake." 

" So, James," said Mr. Cleghom, when the smug- 
gler was gone, "you do not aeem to like onr admiral." 

" I know nothing of him, sir, except that he is a 
smu^ler ; and for that reason I do not wish to hare 
any thing to do with him." 

" I am sorry for that," said Mr. Cleghom, with a 
niixture of shame and anger in his countenance : "my 
conscience is as nice as other people's ; and yet I 
hav-e a notion I shall hare sometliing to do with him, 
tliough Iie is a smuggicr ; and, if I am not mistaben, 
shall niake a deal of money by him. I have not had 
any thing to do with smugglers yet ; but I see 
many, in Monmoutb, who are inaktng large fortunes 
by their assistance. There is our neighbour, Mr. 
Raikes ; what a rieh man he ia become ! And why 
should I, or why should you, be more itcrupuloiu 
than others P Many gentlemen, ay, gentlemen, in 
the country are connected with them ; and why 
should a shopkeeper be more conscientious than 
they ? Spcak ; I must have your opinion." 

With all the respect due to his master, James 
gave it as his opinion that it would be best to hare 
nothing todo irith admiral Tipsey, or with any of 
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the smugglers. He observed that men who cHrrk-d 
<in an illicit trade, and who were in the daily hitbits 
of cheating, or uf taking false oaths, could nut Ix 
safe partners. Even putting mundity out of the 
question, he reinarked that the arauggling trade was 
a surt uf gaming, by which <me year a man niight 
make a deal of money, and iuiother migbt lie ruincd- 

" Vptn niy word ! " said Mr. Cleghorn, in an 
ironicai tone, " you talk very wisely, for so young a 
man ! Pray, where did you learn all thia wiadoni ? " 

" Froin my father, sir ; froin whom I learned 
erery thing that I know ; cvery thing that is good, 1 
mean. T had an unclc once, who was ruined by hitt 
deaüngB with smugglera ; and who would have died 
in jaii, if it had not been for my father. I was but 
3 young lad at the time thia happened ; but 1 remem- 
ber my father saying to nie, t)ie day luy uncle waa 
arrested, when my aunt and all the children were 
crying, ' Take waming by this, my dear James : 
you are to be in trade, some day or other, yourself : 
never forget that honesty is the best poJicy. The 
fair trader will alwaya have the advantage, at the 
long run.' " 

"Well, well, no more of tliis," interrupted Mr, 
Cleghorn. " Good night to you. You niay finish 
the rest of your sermon against srauggiers to my 
daughter there, whom it seems to suit better thao it 
pleases me." 

The nest day, when Mr. Cleghorn went into the 
shop, he scarcely spoke tit James, escept to find fault 
with him. This he bore with patiencc, knowing 
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that hc meant well, and tiiat his master wmild 
recover his t«inper in time. 

"So the parcels were all sent, ani] tlie billa niade 
nut, as I dcsired," said Mr. Cleghorn. " You are 
not in the wrong there. You tnow what you are 
abontj James, very well ; but why should not you 
dcal opeiüy by me, according to yuurfathcr's masim, 
tbat ' Honesty ia the best policy ? ' Why should not 
you fairly teil nie wliat were your Beeret viewa, in 
the adrice you gave me about admiral Tipsey and 
the smugglers?" 

" I have no secret views, sir," said Jamea, with a 
look of such sincerity that hia master could not help 
believing him : " nor can I guess what you mean by 
secret vietvs. If I consuUed my owti advantage 
instead of yours, I should certainly use all my 
inflitence with you in favüur of thia amuggler : for 
here is a letter, which I received from him this 
morning, 'hopiug für niy friendship,' and encloaing 
a ten pound note, which I returned to htm." 

Mr. Cleghorn was pleased by the ü|>enne3S and 
siinplicity with which James told bim all this ; and 
immediately throwing aside the reserre of hia 
manner, said, " James, I beg your pardon ; I see I 
bare misunderstood you. I am convinced you were 
not aoting like a double dealer, in the advice you 
gave me last night. It was my daughter's colouring 
so much that led me astray. I did, to be aure, think 
you had an eye to her more tban to me, in what you 
said ; but if you had, I am eure you would teil me so 
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Janiea was at a loss to camprehend haw the adfice 
that he gare cnncerning admiral Tipsey au<l the 
smugglera could relate to miss Cleghorn, except so fax 
HS it related to her iather. He waited in aiieni:e for 
» farther esplanation. 

" You don't know, then," contimied Mr. Clegliom, 
"that admiral Tipsey, as lie calla himself, is able to 
leare hia nephew, youiig Ruikes, more than 1 «an 
leave my daughter ? It is his whim to gu about 
dressed in that stränge way in which you saw him 
yesterday ; and it h his diversion to carry on the 
smuggling trade, hy which he lias luade so niuch; but 
he ia in reality a rieh old fellow, and has proposed that 
I ahould murry my daughter to liis nephew. Now 
you begin to understand nie, I see. The lad ia a sinai-t 
lad : he is to come here thia eTening. Don't prejirdice 
my girl against him. Not a word more against atnug- 
glers, before her, I beg." 

" You ahall be obeyed, sir," said Jamea. His i-oice 
altered, and he turned pale as he apnke ; circumstancea 
which did not escape Mr. Cleghom's Observation. 

Young Raikes, and his uncle, the rieh amugglcr, 
pwd their visit. Miss Cleghorn expressed a decided 
dislike to both uncle and nephew. Her Tather was 
extreraely provoked ; and in the height of his ang;er, 
declared he believed she was in love with James 
Frankland; that lie was a treacherous rascal; and 
that lie should leave the house within three days, 
if his daughter did not, before that time, consent t« 
marry the man he had chosen for her husband. It 
was in vain that his daughter endeavoured to soften 
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her father's rage, and to exculpatc \vxir James, by 
protcsting he Lad never, directly nr indircctij', at- 
tempted to engage her alfections; neither had he erer 
Said one syllable that could prejudice her against the 
man whoni her father reconimcnded. Mr. Cleghom's 
high nutions uf subordinatioa applied, on this occasion, 
equaliy to liia daughter and tn his foreman : he c»n- 
sidered tiiein both as presumptuous and luigratefiil; 
and Said to himself, as he walkcd up and down the 
rooDi in a rage, " My foreman to preach to nie indeed ! 
I thoiight what he was about all the time ! But it 
Hlia'n't du — it sha'n't do ! My daughter shall do as I 
bid her, at l'll know why ! Have not 1 beea all my 
lifc making a fortune for her? and now she won'tdo 
as I bid her! She Wöuld, if this fellow was out of 
the house ; and out he shall go, in three days, if she 
docs not come to her sensea. I was cheated by my 
last shopnian out of niy money^ I won't be dupedhy 
this fellow üut of my daughter. No ! no ! Off he 
shall trudge ! A ahopman, indeed, to thinfc of his 
master's daug]it«r ii'ithout his consent! What in- 
solence ! What the tiines are come to ! Such a thing 
coulil not have been done in ray days ! I never thought 
of my master's daughter, l'll tüte my oath ! And 
then the treachery of the rascal ! To carry it all on 
so alily ! I could forgi™ him any thing but that : for 
thut he shall go out of this house in three days, as 
sure as he and I are alive, if his young lady does not 
give him up before that time." 

PassioB 30 completely deafened Mr. Cleghorn that 
he would not listen to James, u'ho assurcd him hc 
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had never^ for one moment^ aspired to ^e honoar of 
marrymg his daughter. " Can you deny that you 
love her ? Can you deny," cried Mr. Cleghom, " that 
you tiimed pale yesterday, when you said I should be 
obeyed ? " 

James could not deny either of tbese charges ; but 
he firmly persisted in assertmg that he had been 
guilty of no treachery; that he had never attempted 
secretly to engage the young lady's affections ; and 
that, on the contrary, he was sinre she had no suspicion 
of his attachment. '' It is easy to prove all this to 
me, by persuading my girl to do as I bid her. Pre- 
Tail on her to marry Mr. Raikes, and all is well." 

" That is out of my power, sir," replied James. " I 
have no right to interfere, and will not. Indeed, I am 
sure I should betray myself, if I were to attempt to 
say a word to miss Cleghom in favour of another 
man ; that is a task I could not undertake, even if I 
had the highest opinion of this Mr. Raikes ; but I 
know nothing concerning him ; and therefore should 
do wrong to speak in his favour merely to please you. 
I am sorry, very sorry, sir, that you have not the con- 
fidence in me which I hoped I had deserved ; but the 
time will come when you will do me justice. The 
sooner I leave you now, I believe, the better you will 
be satisfied ; and far from wishing to stay three days, 
I do not desire to stay three minutes in your house, 
sir, against your will." 

Mr. Cleghorn was touched by the feeling and honest 
pride with which James spoke. 

"Do as I bid you, sir," said he; ''and neither 



more nor lesa. Stay out your three daya ; and may 
be, in tbat time, this saucy gir] may come to reason. 
If she does not know you ]ove her, you are not M 
mach to blame." 

Tlie three days paased away, and tfae moming 
came on which James was to leave his matter. The 
young lady persisted in her resolution not to marry 
Mr. Raikea ; and expressed much conc«rn at the in- 
justice with which James was treated, on her account. 
Slie offered to leave home, and spend sonie time with 
an aunt, who lired in the north nf England. She 
did not deny that James appeared to her the most 
agreeable young man ahe had seen ; but added, she 
could not pussibly hare any thoughts of marrying 
liini, because he had never giren her the least reason 
to believe that he waa attached to her. 

Wr. Cleghorn waa agitated; yet positive in hia de- 
termination that James should qiiit the lioiisc. James 
went into his master'a roora, to take leave of him. 
" So then you are really going? " said Mr. Cleghorn. 
" Yüu havc buckled that portmanteau of yours like a 
blockhcad; I'U do it bett«r; stand asiile. So you are 
positively going? Why, this a sad thing ! But 
then it Ja a thing, as your own senae and hunour teil 

you— it is a thing " (Mr. Cleghorn took snuff at 

every pause of his speech ; hut even tliis could not 
carry him through it; wlien he pronounced the 
words) — "It is a thing thut muat be done," the 
tears fairly started from his eyes. "Now this is 
ridituloua ! " reaumed he. "In my days, in my 
younger daya, I niean, a man could part with his 



roreman as easily aa lie could take off liis glove. J 
un sure my master would as wion have thought of 
turning liankrupt as of shedding a tear at parting 
vrith me ; and yet I was as good a forcman, in my 
day, as another. Not so good a one an you are, to be 
sure. But it is no time now to tliink of your good- 
ness. Well ! what do we stand here for? Wben a 
thing is to be done, tlie sooner it is done the better, 
Shafce handa before you go." 

Mr. Cleghom put intu Jajties's band a tifty pound 
note, and a letter of recoiumendation to a Liverpool 
merchant. James left the hoiise withoiit taking leave 
(rf misB Cleghom, »ho did not tliink the worse of hiiu 
for bis want uf gallantry. His master had taken care 
to recommend him to an excellent house in Liverpool, 
vrhere his salary would be nearly double that whicli 
he had hitherto receivcd ; but James was «otwitli- 
Standing very sorry to leave Monraouth, where bis 
dear brother, sister, and father lived, — to say notliing 
ofmissCleghorn. 

Late at night, James was going to tlic inn at 
whicli the Liverpool stage sets up, where lie was to 
sieep : as he passed through a street that leads down 
to the river Wye, lie beard a great noiae of men 
quarrelling violently. The moon shone briglit, 
and lie saw a party of men who appeared to be 
fighting in a boat that was just come to ahorc. He 
asked a peraon wbo came out of tlie public-house, 
and who seemed to liave nothing to do ivith the 
fray, what was the matter ? " Only some smugglers, 
who are quarrelling with one another about the di- 
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viston üf their bnuty," siiil tlie passenger, H'ho 
walked (in, eager to get oiit of their way. James 
also qiiiukeued his pace, but presently hearil the cry 
of "Murder! murder! Help! help!"and then all 

A few seconds aftenvards he thought that he heard 
groans. He could not forbcar going to the sput 
whence the groans proceeded, in hopes of being of 
some Service to a fellow-creature, By the time he 
gut thither, the groans had ceased ; he looked about, 
but could only see the nien in the boat, who were 
rowing fast down the river. As he stnod on the 
shore Jistening, he for some minutes heaid uo sound 
but that of their oara ; but afterward a man in the 
boat esclaiiued, with a terrible oath, " There he is ! 
There he is .' All alive again ! We havc not done 
hisbusiness! D — n it, he'll doours!" The boat- 
inen rowed Taster away, and Janies again heard the 
groans, though they were iiow niuch feebler tban 
before. He searched, and found the wounded man; 
who, having been thrown orerboard, liad with great 
difficulty swam to shore, and fainted with the eser- 
tion OS soon as he reached the land. When he came 
to his senscs, he begged Janies, for mercy's sake, to 
carry hl m into the next public-house, and tosend 
for a surgeon to dress his wounds. The surgeon 
came, examined them, and declared bis fears that 
the poor man could not live four-and-twenty hours. 
Aa soon as he was ahle to speak intelligibly, he said 
he had been drinking with a party of smugglers, 
who had just brought in some fresh brandy, and 
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that they had quarrelled yidently about a keg of 
contraband liquor : he said that he could swear to 
the man who gave him the mortal wound. 

The smagglers were pursued immediately, and 
taken. When they were brought into the siok 
man's room^ James beheld amongst them three per- 
sons whom he little expected to meet in such a situa^- 
tion: Idle Isaac^ Wild Will, and Bullying Bob. 
The wounded man swore poeitirely to their persons. 
BuUying Bob was the person who gave him the 
fatal blow; bat Wild Will began the assault, and 
Idle Isaac shoved him overboard ; they were all im<- 
plicated in the guilt ; and, instead of expressing any 
oontrition for their crime, began to dispute about 
which was most to blame : they appealed to James ; 
and, as he would be subpoenaed on their trial, each 
endeavoured to engage him in his favour. Idle 
Isaac took him aside, and said to him, '' You have 
no reason to befriend my brothers. I can teil you a 
aecret: they are the greatest enemies your family 
e?er had. It was they who set fire to your father's 
hay-rick. Will was provoked by your sister Fanny's 
refiising him ; so he determined, as he told me, to 
carry her off; and he meant to have done so, in the 
confiision that was caused by the fire ; ^^^ ^^ ***<! 
he quarrelled the very hour that she was to ha?e 
becn carried off ; so that part of the scbcMii« fuiled. 
Now I had no band in all this, being ^^\ ******^P »» 
my bed ; so I have more claim to your go<»J* ^"''•»» Ht 
any rate, than my brothers can have : »**<* /*^' ^"«U 
we come to trial, I hope you'll speak to my charncter/' 
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Wild Will next tried his eloquencc. As soon as 
he found that Iiis brother Isaac liad bctrajed tlie 
secret, he went to JamcG, and assured him the mis' 
Chief ttiat had beeii done n'as a. mere accident ; that 
it was true he had intended, for the frolic's aake, to 
raise a cry of fire, in order to draw Fanny out of the 
house ; biit that he \ras ahocked when he found how 
the jest ended. 

As to Bulljnng Bob, he brazened the matter out ; 
declaring Iie had been aftroiited by the Franklanda, 
and that he was glad he had taken his revenge of 
theni ; that, if the thing was to be done over again, 
he would do it ; that James luigfat gire him what 
charact«r he piensed lipon triai, for tliat a man could 
be hanged but once. 

Such were the absurd, bravadoing Speeches he 
niade, whilst he had an alehouse audience round 
hini, to admire his spirit ; but a few hours changed 
his tone. He and his brothere were taken before a 
magistrate. Till the committal was actually made 
out, they had hopes of being baiied: they had de- 
«patched a messenger to admiral Tipsey, whose inen 
they called themselves, and es|>ect«d he would offer 
bail fiir them to any amount ; but the bail of their 
friend admiral Tipsey was not deemed suffictent by 
the magistrate. 

" Tn the first place, I could not bail these men ; 
and if I could, do you think it possible," said the 
magistrate, " I could take the bail of such a man as 
that ? " 

" I understood that he was worth a deal of raoney," 
whispcred Janies. 
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"You are mistaken^ sir," said the magistrate: 
" he is what he deserves to be, a ruined man. I 
have good reasons for knowing this. He has a 
nephew, a Mr. Raikes^ who is a gamester : whilst 
the uncle has been carrying on the smuggling trade 
here^ at the hazard of his life> the nephew^ who was 
bred up at Oxford to be a fine gentleman^ has gamed 
away all the money his uncle has made^ during 
twenty years, by his contraband traffic. At the 
long nin these fellows never thrive» Tipsey is not 
worth a groat." 

James was much surprised by this information, 
and resolved to retum immediately to Mr. Cleghorn, 
to teil him what he had heard^ and put bim on hin 
guard. 

Early in the moming he went to bi« iMMMitt'r=r 
" You look as if you were not j^lfsamA iA) m^- m*^ 
again/' said he to Mr. Cleghom ; '' ««^ prb^f* ym 
will impute what I am going tomf Ut^*^ m*4h^ > 
but my regard to you, sir, determitt^ $m i/^ m^ 
quaint you with what I have hcard ; f «« ^M Mdk 
what use of the information you pleaflc.'' 

James then related what had passed at tW mi$jt^ 
trate's ; and when Mr. Cleghorn had bca*4 Wi ikiA 
he had to say, he thanked him in tbe stnmfgfn^ utm^ 
ner for this instance of his regard ; ^^ «^^(fl$^ Ut 
would remain in Monmouth a few day» Wl^(^. 

Alarmed by the information he W«*M ff^^g^ 
James, Mr. Cleghorn privately xnaAe i^jP^ 4 
ceming young Raikes and his uncle* tm 4^^^ 
into which the young man had pl^**"*** ^< »»* > f 
gambling had been kept a profouöi 
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relationa. It was easy to düceive tbem as to )iis con- 
duct, bec&UBe his tinie Iiad been spent at a distancc 
ironi them : he nas but just retumed home, after 
compleling hü edtication. 

The magistrate frcim whom James first heard of 
hia extravagance hap|>ened to have a son at Oxford, 
who gave hini this intelligence ; he conürnied aJl he 
had Said to Mr. Cleghom, who trembied at the 
danger to which he had exposed his daugbter. The 
match with young RaiJies \ras immediately bruken 
oX; and all connbsion with admiral Tipsey and the 
amugglera was for ever dissolved by Mr. Cleghom. 

His gratitude to James was expressed with all the 
natural warmth of Ina character. " Come back and 
live with me," said hc : " you have sared tue and 
my daughter Irum ruin. You shall not bc iny sbop- 
man any longer, you shall be my partner : and, you 
know, when yoti are my partner, there can be no- 
thing said against your thinking of my daughter. 
But all in ^;ood time. I would not have seen the 
girl again, if she had married my shopman ; but my 
partner will be quite another thing. You have 
worked your way up in the world by yonr own de- 
serts, and 1 give you joy. I believe, now it's orer, 
it would hafe gone nigh tö break my heart to part 
with you ; but you must be sensible I was right to 
keep up my authority in my own iamily. NüW 
things are changed : I give my consent : nobody has 
a right to say a word. When I am pleased with 
my daughter's choice, tbat is enough. There's 
onlv one thing that goes against my jiride; your 
fatber " 
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'^ Oh ! sir/' intemipted James^ " if you are goiDg 
to say any thing disrespectfiil of my father^ do not 
say it to me ; I beseech you, do not ; for I cannot 
bear it. Indeed I cannot, and will not. He is the 
best of fathers !" 

'^ I am sure be bas tbe best of cbildren ; and a 
greater blessing tbere cannot be in tbis world. I 
was not going to say any thing disrespectfiil of bim : 
I was only going to lament tbat be sbould be in an 
almshouse," said Mr. Cleghom. 

^^ He bas determined to remain tbere/' said James, 
'' tili bis cbildren have earned money enough to 
Support bim without burting tbemselves. I, my 
brother, and both my sisters, are to meet at the 
almsbouse on tbe first day of next montb, wbich is 
my fatber's birthday; tben we shall join all our 
eamings togetber, and see wbat can be done." 

" Remember, you are my partner," said Mr. Cleg- 
born. " On tbat day you must take me along with 
you. My good-will is part of your eamings, and 
my good-will sball never be sbown merely in words." 



CHAPTER VI. 



It is now time to give some account of tbe Bettes- 
wortb family. Tbe bistory of tbeir indolence, ex- 
travagance, quarrels,. and ruin sball be given as 
sbortly as possible. 
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The fortune leFt to them bjr ciiptain Bettesu'ortli 
was nearly twenty thousand pounds. When they 
got posseasion of this aum, they thought it could 
never be spent ; and each indiridiial of the fwnily 
had separate plana a( estraragance, for whicb they 
required separate supplics. Old Bettesworth, in hts 
yciuth, had seen a house of squire Somebody'a, whicb 
had Struck his Iinagination, and be resalved he wotUd 
build just such anotbcr. This was his favourit« 
scheme, and he was delighted with the thoughts that 
it tvould be realized. His wife aiid his sons npposed 
the plan, merely because it was his; and conse- 
qucntly be became niore obstinately bcnt upon baving 
his own way, as he said, for once in his life. He 
was totally Ignorant of building ; and no leSB inca- 
pable, from bis habitual indoleuee, of managing 
workmen : the bouse might h&ve been linisbed for 
one thousand five hundred pounds ; it cost him two 
thousaud pounds : and vrhen it was done, the roof 
let in the rain in sundry place», the new ceilingsand 
comices were damaged, ao that repairs and a new 
roof, with leaden gutters, and Icaden statues, cost 
him äonie additional hundreds, The furnishing of 
the housE MrE. Bettesworth took upon herseif; and 
Sally look upon herseif to find fault with every 
articie that her inother bought. The quarreis werc 
loud, bitter, andatliistirreconcileable. There was a 
looking-glass, which the motber wanted to havc in 
one rooni, and the daughter insisted upon putting it 
into another : the looking-glass was broken between 
tbeni in the heat of battte. The blame was laid on 
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Sallj, nho, in a rage, declared she would not and 
covüd not lire in tlie house with her inotlier. Her 
mother was rejoiced to get rid ot her, and she went 
to live with a lieutenant's lady in the neighbourhood, 
with whom she had been acquainted three weeks and 
tvo days. Half by scolding, half by cajoliug her 
father, she prevailed upon him to give her two 
thousand pounds for lier fortune ; proinising nerer 
to trouble him any more for any thing. 

As Boon as she was gone, Mts. Betteaworth gave a 
house- warm ing, as ehe calied it, to all her acquaint- 
ance ; a dinoer, a ball, and a sup|>er, in her new 
house. The house wae not half dry, and all thc 
Company caught cold. Mrs. Bettesworth'a cold was 
the most severe, It happened, at this time, to be 
the üashion to go alniost without clothes ; and as this 
lady was estremely fain and fond of dress, she would 
absotiitely appear in the height of faahioR. T)ic 
Sunday after her ball, whilst she had still the re- 
maina of a bad cold, she positively would go to 
ehurch, equipped in one petticoat, and a thin muslin 
gown, that she might look as young as her daughter 
Jessy. Every body laughed, and Jessy laughed 
more than any one eise ; but, in the eud, it was no 
laughing matter ; Mrs. Betteswortli " caught her 
death of cold." She was confined tu her bed on 
Monday, and was buried the next Sunday. 

Jessy, who had a great notion that she should 
marry a lord, if she could but onee get into Company 
with one, went to live with blind Mrs. Cheviott; 
where, according to her mother'a inutructions, " she 
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laid heraelf out for goodness." She also took two 
thousand pounds witli her, upon lier promise never 
to trouble lierfather more. 

Her bruthers perceived how much was to be 
gained by tornienting a fathcr, who gave from weak- 
neas, and not from a senge of justice, or a feeling of 
kittdness ; and they stxjn lendered themselves so 
troublesome thut lie was obliged to buy off their 
reproaches. Idle Isaac was a sportsman, and would 
needa have a pack of hounds: they cost hini two 
hiindred a year. Tlien le would have rate-horses ; 
and by them he soon lost some thousands. He was 
arrested for tlie moucy, and bis fatlier was forced to 

Bob and Will soon afterwards began to think, 
" it was very bard that so mucb was to be done for 
Isaac, and nothing for tliem !" 

Wild Will kept a niistress ; and Bullying Bob 
was a cock-lighter ; their deniands for money were 
frequent and unconscionable ; and tbeir continual 
plea was, " Why, Isaac lost thousands by his race- 
Uurscs ; and why shoidd not we have our share P " 

The niistress and the Cockpit had tlieir sfaare ; and 
thc poor old lather, at last, had only one thousand 
left. He told his sons this, with tears in hia eyes : 
" I shall die in a jail, after all ! " said Ue. They lis- 
tened not tu what he said ; for thev were intent upon 
the bank notes of this last thoiisiand, which were 
spread upon the table befiire hiiu. Will, half in jest, 
half in carncst, snatfhed up a parcel of the notes; 
and Bob insistcd on dividing the treasure. Will fled 
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out of the house ; Bob pursued liim, and they fouglit 
Ht the end of t)ieir own avenue. 

This was on the day that Frankland and his fa.milj' 
itere retuming frnm poor George's funeral, and saiv 
the battle betwist the brothers. They were shamed 
into a temporary reconciliation, and soun afterwards 
united against their father, whom tlicy represented 
to all tbe neighboura as the moat cniel and the most 
avaricious of men, because be would nut part with 
the very means of subsistence to siipply their pro- 
fligacy. 

Whilst their minds were in this state, Will hap- 
pened to becoine acquainted with a aet of smugglere. 
whose disorderly Ijfe Struck liis fancy. He pet- 
auaded his brothers to leave bome with him, aud to 
list in the Service of admiral Tipsey. Their man- 
ners then became innre brutal ; and they thought, 
feit, and lived like men of desperate fortuues. The 
consequcnc« we have seen. In a quarrel about a 
keg uf brandy, at an alehouse, tbeir passioas got the 
better of them, and, on entering their boat, they 
rommitted tbe offence for which they were now im- 
prisoned. 

Mr. BarJow was the attorney to wbom tbey ap- 
plied, antt tbey endeavoured to engage him to manage 
their cause on their trial, but he absolutely refused, 
From the raoraent be heard from James tbat Will 
and Bob Bettesworth were the persona who set fire 
to FrankJand's hay-stack, be «rged Frank tji prose- 
ciite them for this crime. " When von onjy sus- 
pected them, my dear Frank, I strongly dissuaded 
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you from going to law ; but now ytni caiinot fai! to 
succeed, and you will recorer ample daraages." 

" That is impoasible, my dear sir," repHed Frank ; 
" for the Bettesworths, I understand, are ruined." 

" I am soiryfor that, on your account^ but 1 still 
think you ouglit to carrv on tliis prosecutirin, for the 
Bake of public justice. Such pests of »ociety should 
not go unpiiniBhed." 

" They will prnbably be punished Bufficiently for 
this unfnrtunate aasault, for trhich they are now t« 
stand their trial. I cannot, in their distress, reveage 
either my own or my father's wrongs. I am sure he 
would be sorry if I did ; for I have often and often 
hcard hini aay, ' Nei-er trample upon the fallen.'" 

" You are a good, generous young man," cried Mr. 
Barlow ; " and no wonder you love the father who 
inspired you with such Bcntiments, and taught you 
such principles. But what a sbame it is that such a 
father should be in an almshouse ! You say he will 
not consent to he depcndent upon any one ; and that 
he will not accept of relief from any bnt his own 
children. Tliis is pride ; but it is an honourable 
species of pride ; fit iör an Englisli yeoman. I cannot 
hlame it. But, my dear Frank, teil your father he 
must accept of your friend's credit, as well aa of 
yours. Your credit with me is such, that you may 
draw upon me for five hundred poiuids wheneTer 
you please. No thanks, my boy; half the money I 
owe you for your Services as my clerk ; and the other 
half is well secured to me, by the certainty of your 
future diligencB and success in business. Yüu will 
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b« able to pay me in a. year ur two ; so I put you 
underno Obligation, remember. I will takeyourbond 
Tor half the money, if that will satixfy yiiu and your 
proud iather." 

The manner ia wbich this favour was conferred 
b)uched Frank to the heart. He had a heart whith 
could be ütrungly inored by kindness. He was be- 
gioning to espreas hia gratitudc, when Mr. Barlow 
interrupted bim with, " Conie, come ! Why do we 
waste Dur time hure, talkiug sentiinent, when we 
ought to bc writing law ? Here is work to be ilnne, 
which requires some expedition : a marriäge settle- 
ment to be drawn. Guesa for whom." 

Frank guessed all the probable matchea aniongst 
his Monmouth acquaintance ; but he was rather eur- 
prised when told that the bridegroom was to be young 
Mr. Fnlingsby ; as it was Bcarcely two raonths since 
this gentleman was in love with Fanny Franklaml. 
Frank proceeded to draw the Hettlement. 

Whilst he and Mr. Barlow were writing, tliey ivere 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Josiah Crumpe. 
He caine to aiinounce Mrs. Crunipe's death, and to 
reqiiest Mr. Barlow'a attendance at the opening of 
her will. This iwor lady had lingered out niany 
months lünger than it was thought she cuulil posäibly 
live ; and, during all her sufferings, Patty, with in- 
defatigable goodness and temper, bore with the 
caprice and peevishness of disease. Those whu 
thought she acted nierely from interested motives 
e:<j)ected to find she had used her power ovcr her 
mistress's mind entirely for her own odrantage : they 
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«ere certain a great part of tlie fortunc would be left 
to her. Mrs. Crumpe's relations were so persuaded 
of this, that, when they were assembled to hear her 
wiU read by Mr. Barlow, tliey beg^n to say to one 
anotber in wbispera, " We'll set the will aside ; we'll 
bring her into the courts : Mrs. Crumpe was not in 
her right senses wlien slie made this will : shc had 
received two paraiytic etrokea ; we can prove that : 
we can set aside the will." 

Mr. Jüsiah Crumpe was not one of these wbis- 
perers ; he set apart from them, leaning an his oalcen 
Btick in silence. 

Mr. Barlüw hruke the scaU of the will, opened it, 
and read it tn the eager Company. They were much 
astonished when they found that the whole fortune 
was left to Mr. Josiah Crumpe. The reason for this 
bequest was given in these worda : 

" Mr. Josiah Crumpe, being; the only one of my 
relations who did not torment me for my money, 
even upon my death*hed, I trust that he will pro- 
Tide suitahly for that excellent girl, Patty Frank- 
land, On this head he knows my wiahes, By her 
own desire, I have not myself left her any thing ; I 
have only bequeathed lifty püunds für the use of her 
father." 

Mr. Jösiah Crumpe wa.s tlie only person who heard 
unmoved the betguest that was made to him ; the rest 
o( the relations were clamoiirous in their reproaehes, 
or hypocritical in their congratulatians. All thoughts 
of sctting aside the will were, howerer, abandoned ; 
erery legal forin had been obserred, and with a tech- 
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nical nicety that precluded all liojies of aiiccessfiil 
litigation. 

Mr. Crumpc arose, as soon as the tumult of dis- 
uppuintment liad somewhat Bubsidcd, and coiinted 
with bis oaken stick the numbers that were prescnt. 
" Hcre are ten uf you, 1 think. Well ! ymi every 
soul of vou bäte me ; but tbat is nothing to tlie pur- 
pose. I shall keep iip to the notion 1 biive of ttw 
character of a true British merchant, for my own 
äoke — mit for youra. I don't want this woman's 
iiioney ; I have enougb of my own, and of my own 
honest niaking, witbout legacy hunting. Why did 
you tflrment the dying woman ? You would ha?e 
bcen better otF, if you had bebavcd better ; but that's 
over iiow. A thuusand pounds a-piccc you shall have 
from me, deducting fifty pounds, wbich you must 
each of you give to tbat escellent girl, Patty Frank- 
l&nd. I tun sure you uuat be all sensible of your 
injustice to her." 

Fully avrare tbat it was their iatereat to oblige 
Mr. Crunipe, they now vied with eaeb other in doing 
justice to Patty. Some even declared tbey had never 
had any siispicions of her ; and others laid the blame 
OQ tbe false represcntations and inforniation which 
tbey Said they had had from the mischief-making 
Mra. Martha. They very willingly accepted of a 
thousand pounds a-piecc ; and the fifty [lounda 
deduction was paid as a tax by each to Patty's 
merit. 

Mistress now of tive huadred pounds, she ex- 
claimed, " Oh ! my dear fatber .' You shall no 
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happiest day of my life ! I don't know liuw to thank 
you as I ought, sir," continued she, turiiing to her 
lienefactor. 

" You have tlianked nie as you ought, and as l 
like best," said this plain-spoken merchant, " and 
now let US say no more about it." 

In obedience to Mr. Crurape's commands, Patty 
Said no more to hitn ; but she was impatient to teil 
her brother, Frank, aiid her lover, Mr. Mason, of 
her good fortune : ehe therefore returned to Mon- 
mouth with Mr. Barlow, in hopes of seeing thera 
iraniediately ; but Pnmk was not at work at the 
marriage settlement. Soon after Mr. Barlow left 
him, he was summoned to attend tbe triul of the 
Betteawortha. 

These unförtunate yoiing nien, depending on 
Prank's good-nature, well knowing he had refused 
to prosecute them for setting fire to hia father's 
hay-rick, thought they night venture to call upon 
him to give them a good character. "Consider, 
dear Frank," said Will Bettesworth, " a good word 
from one of your character might do a great deal for 
US. You were so many yeara üur neighbour. If 
you would only just aay that we were never counted 
wild, idle, quarrelsome fellows, to your knowledge. 
Will you?" 

" How can I do that ? " said Frank : " or hoir 
could I be believed, if I did, when it ia so well known 
in the country — forgive mc ; at such a time as this I 
canuot mean to taunt you : but it is well known id 
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the country that you were called Wild WiU, Bully- 
ing Bob^ and Idle Isaac." 

''There's tbe rub!" said the attomey, who was 
employed for the Bettesworths. '^This will come 
out in open court ; and the judge and jury will think 
a great deal of it." 

'' Oh ! Mr. Frank, Mr. Frank," cried old Bettes* 
wortb, '^ bare pity upon us ! Speak in fevour of 
these boys of mine ! Think wbat a disgrace it is to 
me, in my old age, to have my sons brought this 
way to a public trial ! And if they should be trans- 
ported ! Ob ! Frank, say wbat you can for them ! 
You were always a good young man, and a good- 
natured young man." 

Frank was moved by the entreaties and tears of 
this unhappy father ; but his good-nature could not 
make him consent to say wbat he knew to be false. 
'^ Do not call me to speak to tbeir cbaracters upon 
this trial ;" said he ; '^ I cannot say any thing that 
would serve them : I shall do them more barm than 
good." 

Still they had hopes his good-nature would, at the 
last moment, prevail over his sense of justice, and 
they summoned him. 

«Well, sir," said Bettesworths' counsel, «you 
appear in fevour of the prisoners. You have known 
them, I understand, from tbeir cbildbood ; and your 
own character is such that whatever you say in tbeir 
favour will doubtless make a weigbty Impression 
upon the jury." 

The court was silent, in expectation of wbat Frank 
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should say- IIc ^las so mucli embarrafised betwtxt 
his wish to serve liis old nciglibours and playfellows, 
and hia dread of saying what he knew to be false, 
that he could not utter a syllable. He burst into 

" This evidence ia most strongiy against the pri- 
Boners," wbispered a jurynian to his felinws. 

The verdict was brought in at last — Guilty ! — 
Sentcnce — transportati on. 

As the judge «"aa pronouncing this sentenee, oid 
Bettcsworth was carrted oiit of the conrt : he had 
dropped senselesa. III as his sons had behaved to 
him, he could not siistain the sight of their utter 
disgrace and ruin. 

When he recoTered his senaes, he found himself 
silting on the stoiie bench before the court-house, 
aupported by Frank. Many of the town'B-people 
had gathered round ; but, regardless of every thing 
but his own feelings, tlie wretched father exclaiinei), 
in a voice of deapair, " I hare no chiidren left me in 
my old age ! My sona are gone ! And whcre are 
Diy daughters ? At auch a time as this, why are not 
they near their poor old father? Have they no 
touch of natural affection in them ? No ! they have 
none. And why shoul<l they have any for ine ? I 
took no eare of them when tliey were young: no 
wonder they täte none of nie now ! am old. Ay ! 
Neighbour Frankland was right : he brought up his 
thildren ' in the way they should go.' Now he has 

■ This ia drawn from real life. 
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the credit and the comfort of them ; and see what 
mine are come to ! They bring their father's gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave !** 

The old man wept bitterly: then looking round 
him^ he again asked for his daughters. '^ Surely 
they are in the town, and it cannot be much trouble 
to them to come to me ! Even these strangers^ who 
have never seen me before^ pity me. But my own 
have no feeling ; no^ not for one another ! Do 
these girls know the sentence that has been passed 
upon their brothers? Where are they? Where 
are they ? Jessy^ at least^ might be near me at such 
a time as this i I was always an indulgent father 
to Jessy." 

There were people present who knew what was 
become of Jessy ; but they would not teil the news 
to her father at this terrible moment. Two of Mrs. 
Cheviott's servants were in the crowd ; and one of 
them whispered to Frank, " You had best, sir, pre- 
Tail on this poor old man to go to his home, and not 
to ask for his daughter : he will hear the bad news 
soon enough." 

Frank persuaded the father to go home to his 
lodgings, and did every thing in his power to com- 
fort him. ßut, alas ! the old man said, too truly, 
'' There is no happiness left for me in this world ! 
What a curse it is to have bad children ! My 
children have broken my heart ! And it is all my 
own fault : I took no care of them when they were 
young ; and they take no care of me now I am old, 
But, teil me, have you found out what is become of 
my daughter ? " 
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Frauk evaded the (jiiestinn, and begged the old 
man to rest in peace tliis night. He scemed quite 
exhausted by grief, and at last aunk into a Bort of 
8tu{)efaction : it could hardlybe culledsleep. Frank 
was obliged to return tiomc, to proceed with his 
business for Mr. Barlow ; and he was glad to escape 
from the night of nUBery, whjch, howerer he might 
pity it, he cuuld not relieve. 

It iras happy indeed for Frank that he had taken 
his fatlier'a advice, and had early broken off all con- 
nexion with JUting Jesay. After duping others, sbv 
at length had become a great«r dupe. She faad this 
moming gone off with a common scrjeant, with whom 
she had fallen suddenly and desperately in love. He 
cared for nnthiug but her two thoueand pounds ; 
and, to couiplete her misfortunc, was a man of bad 
character, whose extrai-agance aod profligacy had 
reduced him to the sad alternative of either mar' 
rying for money, or going to jail. 

Aa for SaJIy, slie was at this instant far from all 
thoughts either of her father or her biothere ; she 
was in the heat of a scolding niat4;h, which ter- 
niinated rather unfortunately for her matrimonial 
scbemes. Enstgn Bloomington had reproached her 
with having forced hini into his aunt's room, when 
she had absolutely refiised to see hini, and thus being 
the cause of his losing a handsome legacy. Irritated 
by this Charge, the lady replied in iio very gentle 
terms. Words ran high ; and so high at last that 
the gentleman finiahed by swearing that he would 
sooner murry the devil than such a visen ! 

The match w.is thus broken off, to the great 
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amusement of all Saucy Sally s acquaintance. Her 
ill-humour had made her hated by all the neigh- 
bours ; so that her disappointment at the loss of the 
ensign was embittered by their malicious raillery^ 
and by the prophecy which she heard more than 
whi^red from all sides^ that she would never have 
another admirer^ either for ^' love or money." 

Ensign Bloomington was deaf to all overtures of 
peaoe : he was rejoioed to escape from this virago ; 
and^ as we presume that none of our readers are 
much interested in her fate^ we shall leave her 
to wear the willow^ without foilowing her history 
&rther. 

Let US retum to Mr. Barlow, whom we left lookiug 
OFcr Mr. Folingsby's marriage Settlements. When 
he had seen that they were rightly drayrn, he sent 
Frank with them to Folingsby-hall. 

Mr. Folingsby was alone when Frank arrived. 
'^ Sit down, if you please, sir/' said he. " Though I 
have never had the pieasure of seeing you before, 
your name is well known to me. You are a brother 
of Fanny Frankland's. She is a charming and 
excellent young woman ! You have reason to be 
proud of your sister, and I have reason to be obliged 
to her." 

He then adverted to what had formerly passed 
between them at Mrs. Hungerford's ; and concluded 
by saying it would give him real satisfäction to do 
any Service to him or bis family. " Speak, and teil 
me what I can do for you." 

Frank looked down, and was ailent : for he thought 
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Mr. Folingsby must recoUect tiie injustice that he, 
or his agent, liad aliown in turiiing old FnuikJand 
out of his farm. He was too proud 1o ask favours, 
whure he feit he had a claim to justice. 

In fact, Mr. Folingsby had, aa he said, " left 
ei'ery thing to his agent ;" and so little did he knotr 
eithcr of the aRairs uf his tenants, their persona, or 
even their namea, that he had not at this moment 
the slightest idea that Frank was the son to one of 
the oldest and the best of tlicin. He did not know 
that old Frankland had been reduced to take re- 
fuge in an alms-house, in consequence of his 
agent'a injustice. Surprised by Fnmk'a cold ai- 
]ence, he questioned him more closcly, and it was 
with astonishment and shanie that he heard the 
tnith. 

"Giood heavens!" cried he, "haa my negligence 
been the cause of all this misery to your father ? to 
the father of Fanny Frankland ! I reniember, now 
that you recall it to my nind, something of an old 
man, uith üne gray hair, Coming to s|ieak to me 
about some hnsineBs, just as I was setting off fbr 
Ascot races. Was that your father ? I recollect I 
told him I was in a great hurry ; and that Mr. Deal, 
my agent, would certaiiily do him justice. In this I 
was grossly mistaken ; and I have suffered severely 
for tlie confidence 1 had in that feliow. Tliank God, 
I shall now have my affairs in my own handa. I am 
determined to look into them inimediately. My head 
is no longer füll of horses, and gigs, and curriclea. 
There is a time for crery thing; my giddy days are 
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over. I only wish that my thoughtlessness had never 
hurt any one but myself. 

All I now can do," continued Mr. Folingsby, 

is to make amends^ as fast as possible, for the past. 
To begin with your father : most fortunately I have 
the means in my power. His farm is come back into 
my hands ; and it shall> to-morrow^ be restored to 
him. Old Bettesworth was with me^ scarcely an 
hour ago, to surrender the farm, on which there is a 
prodigious arrear of rent ; but I understand that he 
has built a good house on the farm ; and I am ex- 
tremely glad of it, for your father's sake. Teil him 
it shall be his. Teil him I am ready, I am eager, to 
put him in possession of it ; and to repair the injus- 
tice I have done, or which, at least, I have permitted 
to be done in my name." 

Frank was so overjoyed that he could scarcely 
utter one word of thanks. In his way home, he 
called at Mrs. Hungerford's, to teil the good news 
to his sister Fanny. This was the eve of their 
father's birthday ; and they agreed to meet at the 
almshouse in the morning. 

The happy morning came. Old Frankland M^as 
busy in his little garden, when he heard the voices 
of his children, who were Coming towards him. 
" Fanny ! Patty ! James ! Frank ! Welcome, my 
children ! Welcome ! I knew you would be so 
kind as to come to see your old father on this day ; 
80 I was picking some of my currants for you, to 
make you as welcome as I can. But I wonder you 
are not ashamed to come to see me in an almshouse. 

Q * 
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Such gay lads and lasses ! |I well know I have 
reason to be proud of you all. Why, I think^ I 
never saw you^ one and all, look so well in my whole 
life r 

''Perhape, fether," said Frank, ^^because you 
never saw us, one and all, so happy ! Will you sit 
down, dear father, here in your arbour ; and we will 
all sit upon the grass, at your feet, and each teil you 
stories, and all the good news." 

" My children," said he, " do what you will with 
me ! It makes my old heart swim with joy to see 
you all again around me looking so happy." 

The father sat down in his arbour, and his children 
placed themselves at his feet. First his daughter 
Patty spoke ; and then Fanny ; then James ; and 
at last Frank. When they had all told their little 
histories, they offered to their father in one purse 
their common riches : the rewards of their own good 
conduct. 

" My beloved children!** said Frankland, over- 
powered with his tears, " this is too much joy for 
me ! this is the happiest moment of my life ! None 
but the father of such children can know what I 
feel ! Your success in the world delights me ten 
times the more, because I know it is all owing to 
yourselves." 

^^ Oh ! no, dear father !" cried they with one 
accord ; "' no, dear, dear father, our success is all 
owing to you! Every thing we have is owing to 
you ; to the care you took of iis, firom our infkney 
upward. If you had not watched for our welfare. 
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and tanght os so wdl^ we ^«üd sot nov aD be w 
hxppY !— Poor Betteavwtk l" 

HcTc they were iiilciii^tod br HamiaB. uk fntli- 
fol maid-flervant, who liad ahraTt Imd widb «U 
FranJdaiid. Sbe came imnam^ dovn Ük gaidm 
90 fittt that, when sbe readied tiie ai^oor, tke vat 
90 nrach out of breadi die could noI cpeak. '^ Dear 
heart! GodfaleflBTOoan!''ciied die^aswoe asdie 
reoorered breaüi. ^ Bot it is no time to be fikting 
here. Come in, nr, for aaerrr's sake," aaid she^ ad- 
dressing heradf to her dd matter. '' Come in to be 
ready ; come in afl of too to be readj !" 
Ready! Beady for what ?* 
Oh ! ready for fine things ! Fine doings ! Qnly 
come in, and IH teD yoa as we go along. How I 
hare tom all my hand with this gooseberrT-bosh ! 
But no matter for that. So then toq hare not heard 
a Word of what is going on ? No, how ooukl yoa ? 
And you did not miss me, when yoo first came into 
thc house?" 

** Forgive ns fbr that, good Hannah : we were in 
such a hurry to see my ^ther, we thought of nothing 
and nobody eise." 

'* Very natural. Well, mi89 Fanny, Tve been up 
at the great house, with your lady, Mrs. Hungerford, 
A better lady cannot be ! Do you know, she sent 
for me, on purpose to speak to me ; and I know 
things that you are not to know yet. But this 
much I may teil you, there's a carriage Coming here, 
to carry my master away to his new house ; and 
there's horses, and side-saddles bestde, for you, and 

q2 
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you, and you, and I. And Mrs. Hungerford is 
Coming in her own coach ; and young Mr. Folingsby 
is Coming in his carriage ; and Mr. Barlow in Mr. 
Jos. Crumpe's carriage ; and Mr. Cleghorn^ and his 
pretty daughter^ in the gig ; and — and — and heaps 
of carriages besides ! friends of Mrs. Hungerford's : 
and there's such crowds gathering in the streets;; 
and I'm going on to get breakfast." 

" Oh ! my dear father," cried Frank^^ *^ make 
haste^ and take off this badge-coat before they come ! 
We have brought proper clothes for you." 

Frank pulled off the badge-coat^ as he calied it^ 
and flung it from him^ saying, '^My father shall 
never wear you more." 

Fanny had just tied on her father's clean neck- 
cloth, and Patty had smoothed his reverend gray 
locks, when the sound of the carriages was heard. 
All that Hannah had told them was true. Mrs. 
Hungerford had eugaged all her friends^ and all 
who were acquainted with the good conduct of the 
Franklands^ to attend her on this joyful occasion. 

^' Triumphal cavalcades and processions/' said she, 
are in general foolish things — mere gratifications of 
vanity ; but this is not in honour of vanity, but in 
honour of virtue. We shall do good in the country, 
by showing that we respect and admire it, in what- 
ever Station it is to be found. Here is a whole fa- 
mily, who have conducted themselves uncommonly 
well ; who have exerted themselves to relieve their 
aged father from a Situation to which he was reduced 
without any fault or imprudence of his own. Their. 
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exertions have succeded. Lei ns give them^ what 
they will value more than money, sympathy." 

Convinced or persuaded by what Mrs. Hungerford 
said^ all her friends and acquaintance attended her 
this moming to the almshouse. Crowds of people 
foUowed ; and old Frankland was carried in triumph 
by his children to bis new habitation. 

The happy father lived many years to enjoy the 
increasing prosperity of his family.* 

May every good father have as grateful children. 

* It may be necessary to infonn some readera tbat Patty and 
Fanny were soon united to their lov^rs ; that James, with Mr. 
Cleghorn's consent, married miss Cleghorn ; and that Frank did 
not become an old bachelor : he married an amiable girl, who 
was ten times prettier than Jilting Jessy, and of whom he was 
twenty times as fond. Those who wish to know the history of 
all the wedding-dothes of the parties may have their curiosity 
gratified by directing a line of inquiry, post-paid, to the editor 
hereof. 

May^ 1801. 
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THE GRATEFUL NEGRO. 



In the Island of Jamaica there lived two planters^ 
whose methods of managing their slaves were as dif- 
ferent as possible. Mr. Jefferies considered the 
negroes as an inferior species^ incapable of gratitude^ 
disposed to treachery, and to be roused from their 
natura] indolence only by force ; he treated his 
slaves^ or rathcr suffered his overseer to treat them, 
with the greatest severity. 

Jefferies was not a man of a cruel^ but of a 
thoughtless and extravagant temper. He was of 
such a sanguine disposition^ that he always calcu- 
lated upon having a fine season^ and fine crops on 
his plantation ; and never had the prudence to make 
allowance for unfortunate accidents : he required^ as 
he said^ from his orerseer produce and not excuses. 

Durant^ the overseer, did not scruple to use the 
roost* cruel and barbarous methods of forcing the 
slaves to exertions beyond their strength. Complaints 
of his brutality, from time to time, reached his 

* The Neoro Slaves— A fine drama, by Kotzebue. It is 
to behoped that such horrible instances of cruelty are not now to 
be found in nature. Bryan Edwards, in his History of Jamaica, 
says that most of the plaotera are humane ; büt he allows that 
some facts can be cited in contradiction of this assertion. 
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master s ears ; but though Mr. Jefferies was mored 
to momentary compassion^ he shut his heart against 
conviction : he hurned slwslj to the jovial banquet^ 
and drowned all painful reflections in wine. 

He was this year much in debt ; and^ therefore^ 
being more than usually anxious about his crop^ he 
pressed his overseer to exert himself to the utmost. 

The wretched slaves upon his plantation thought 
theroselves still more unfortunate when they com- 
pared their condition with that of the negroes on the 
estate of Mr. Edwards. This gentleman treated his 
slaves with all possible humanity and kindness. He 
wished that there was no such thing as slavery in 
the World ; but he was convinced, by the arguments 
of those who have the best means of obtaining Infor- 
mation^ that the sudden emancipation of the negroes 
would rather increase than diminish their miseries. 
His benevolence, therefore, confined itself within the 
bounds of reason. He adopted those plans for the 
amelioration of the State of the slaves which appeared 
to him the most likely to succeed without produciug 
any violent agitation or revolution.* For instance^ 
his negroes had reasonable and fixed daily tasks; 
and when these were finished^ they were permitted 
to employ their time for their own advantage ör 
amusement. If they chose to employ themselves 
longer for their master^ they were paid regulär 
wages for their extra work. This reward, for as 

* History of the West Indies, ftom which these ideas are 
adopted — ^not stolen. 
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such it was considered, operated most powerfully 
upon the slaves. Those who are animated by hopd 
can perform what would seem impossibilities to those 
who are under the depressing influence of fear. The 
wages which Mr. Edwards promised^ he took care to 
see punctually paid. 

He had an excellent overseer, of the name of 
Abraham Bayley^ a man of a mild but steady temper^ 
who was attached not only to his master's interests 
but to his virtues; and who, therefore, was more 
intent upon seconding bis humane views than upon 
squeezing from the labour of the negroes the utmost 
produce. Each negro had, near his cottage, a 
portion of land, called his provision-ground ; and 
one day in the week was allowed for its cultivation. 

It is common in Jamaica for the slaves to have 
provision-grounds, which they cultivate for their 
own advantage ; but it too often happens that, when 
a good negro has successfuUy improved his little spot 
of ground, when he has built himself a house, and 
begins to enjoy the fruits of his industry, his ac- 
quired property is seized upon by the sheriff's officer 
for the payment of his master's debts ; he is forcibly 
separated from his wife and children, dragged to 
public auction, purchased by a stranger, and perhaps 
sent to terminate his miserable existence in the 
mines of Mexico ; excluded for ever from the light 
of heaven; and all this without any crime or im- 
prudence on his part, real or pretended. He is 
punished because his master is unfortunate ! 

To this barbarous injustice the negroes on Mr. 
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^H Edwards'« plantation were never exposed. He neier 
^^M exceeded bis income ; he engaged in no wild specu- 
^^M lutiona ; he contracted no debts ; and hia alaves, 
^^M Üierefore, were in no danger nf being aeized by a 
^^P ahertff's officer : tlieir property was secured to thera 
^H by the prudence as well aa by tlie generosity of their 
^H na-ster. 

^V One morning, as Air. Edwards iras walkiog in ihat 

part of hiB plantation whicb joined to Mr. Jefferies' 
estate, he thought he heard the yoice of distress at 
Bonie diatance. The latnentations grew louder and 
louder as he approached a cottage, which stood upon 
the borders of Jefferies' plantation. 

This cottage belonged to a slave of the name of 
Cassar, the best negr» in Mr. Jefferies' possession. 
Such bad bcen bis industry and exertion that, not- 
withstanding the severe taaks iniposed by Duraut, 
the oreraeer, Creaar found means to cultirate bis pro- 
rision-ground to a degree of ])erfection nowhere eise 
to be Seen on this estate. Mr. Edwards bad often 
admired this poor fellow's industry, and now hnatened 
to inquire what misfortiine had befallen liim. 

When he eanie to fbe cottage, he found Ceesar 
Standing with bis arnia folded, and bis eyes fised 
upon the ground. A young and beautiful female 
negro was weeping bitterly, aa she knelt at the feet 
of Durant, the overaeer, who, regarding her with a 
suUen aspect, repeated, " Hc miist go. I teil you, 
wonian, he must go. What signißes all this noa- 
aenae?" 

At the sight of Mr. Edwards, the overaeer's coun- 
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taiance suddenly <ihanged> and assumed an air of 
obsequious cmlity. The poor woman retired to the 
farther comer of the cottage^ and continued to weep. 
Cesar nerer moyed. " Nothing is the matter, sir/' 
Said Durant, " but that Caesar is going to be sold. 
That is what the woman is crying for. They were 
to be married ; but we'll find Clara another husband, 
I teil her ; and she'll get the better of her grief, you 
kiiow> sir, as I teil her, in time." 

'* Never ! never !" said Clara. 

" To whom ifi Caesar going to be sold ; and for 
what sum ? " 

" For what can be got for him," replied Durant, 
lailghing; "and to whoever will buy him. The 
sheriff's officer is here, who has seized him for debt, 
and must make the most of him at market." 

" Poor fellow!" said Mr. Edwards ; " and must he 
leave this cottage which he has built, and these 
bananas which he has planted ? " 

Caesar now for the first time looked up, and fixing 
his eyes upon Mr. Edwards for a moment, advanced 
with an intrepid rather than an iroploring counte« 
nance, and said, " Will you be my master ? Will 
you be her master? Buy both of u«. Yöu «hall 
not repent of it. Caesar will serve you faithfully/' 

On hearing these words, Clara sprang ftrfWMA, 
and dasping her hands together, repeated, " Cmmr 
will serve you faithfully." 

Mr. Edwards was mored by their entreati^, t«lt 
he left them without declaring hiß intention», H^ 
went immediately to Mr. Jefferies> whom be ftHuul 
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stretehed on a sofa, drinking coflee. As soon as Mr. 
Edwards mentioncd tlie occasion of his v-iait, and 
expressed his sorrow for Cfesar, JelTeries esclaimed, 
" Yes, poor devil I I pity him froni tlie bottora o! my 
mul. Biit whatcanIduP I leave all thosetbiiiga 
to Durant. He says tlie sheriff's officer lias seized 
him ; and there'a an en<l of tlie matter. Y"ou know, 
money must be liad. Besiiles, Ceesar is not worse oS 
than any other slave sollt for debt. What signifies 
talking about the matter, as if it were soraething 
that never bappened before ! Is not it a case that 
occurs every day in Jamaica ? " 

" So much the worse," replied Mr. Edwards. 

" The wiirse für them, to be aure," said Jefferies. 
*' But, after all, they are slaves, and iised tfl be 
treated as such ; and they teil me tlie negrties are a 
thousand titnes happier here, with us, than they erer 
were in tlieir own country." 

"Did the negrnea teil ynu so themselves?" 

"No; but peopie better informed than negroes 
have tflld me so ; and, after all, slaves there must 
be ; for indigo, and rum, and sugar, we must 
have." 

" Granting it to be pbysically impossible that the 
World should esiat without riim, sugar, and indigo, 
why coiild they not be produced by freemen as well 
as by slaves ? If we hired negroes for laböurers, 
instead of piircliasing them for alaves, do you think 
they woiild not work as well as they do now ? Doea 
any negro, under the fear of the overseer, work 
harder thun a Birmingham joumeyman, or a New- 
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Castle Collier^ wlio toil for themselyes and their 
families ? " 

" Of that I don't pretend to judge. All I know 
is that the West India planters would be ruined 
if they had no slaves^ and I am a West India 
planter." 

" So am I : yet I do not think they are the only 
people whose interests ought to be considered in this 
business." 

"Their interests^ luckily, are protected by the 
laws of the land ; and though they are rieh men^ and 
white men^ and freemen^ they have as good a claim 
tp their rights as the poorest black slave on any of 
our plantations." 

'* The law, in our case, seems to make the right ; 
and the very reverse ought to be done — the right 
should make the law." 

" Fortunately for us planters, we need not enter 
into such nice distinctions. You could not, if you 
would, abolish the trade. Slaves would be smuggled 
into the Islands." 

" What, if nobody would buy them ! You know 
that you cannot smuggle slaves into England. The 
instant a slave touches English ground he becomes 
free. Glorious privilege ! Why should it not be 
extended to all her dominions.*^ If the future im- 
portation of slaves into these Islands were forbidden 
by law, the trade must cease. No man can either 
seil or possess slaves without its being known : they 
cannot be smuggled like lace or brandy." 

«Well, well!" retorted Jefferies, a little impa- 
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tiently^ '^ as yet the law is on our side. I can do 
nothing in this business^ nor you neither." 

" Yes, we can do something ; we can endeavour 
to make our negroes as happy as possible." 

^^ I leave the management of these people to 
Durant." 

" That is the very thing of which they complain ; 
forgive me for speaking to you with the frankness of 
an old acquaintance." 

" Oh ! you can't oblige me more : I love frankness 
of all things ! To teil you the truth^ I bare heard 
complaints of Durant's seyerity; but I make it a 
principle to tum a deaf ear to them, for I know 
nothing can be done with these fellows witbout it. 
You are partial to negroes ; but even you must allow 
they are a race of beings naturally inferior to us. 
You may in vain think of managing a black as you 
. would a white. Do what you please for a negro, he 
will cheat you the fi rst opportunity he finds. You 
know what their maxim is: ^God gives black men 
what white men forget.'" 

To these common-place desultory observations 
Mr. Edwards made no reply ; but recurred to poor 
Ceesar^ and offered to purchase both him and Clara^ 
at the highest price the sheriff's dfficer could obtain 
for them at market. Mr. Jefferies^ with the utmost 
politeness to bis neighbour^ but with the most per- 
fect indifference to the happiness of those whom he 
considered of a different species from bimself^ 
acceded to this proposal. Nothing could be more 
^«easonable^ he said ; and he was happy to bare it in 
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his power to oblige a gentleman for whom he had 
such a high esteem. 

The bargain was quickly concluded with the 
sheriff's officer; for Mr. Edwards willingly paid 
sereral dollars more than the market price for the 
two slaves. When C«sar and Clara heard that they 
were not to be separated^ their joy and gratitude 
were expressed with all the ardoar and tendemess 
peculiar to their different characters. Clara was an 
Eboe^ Ceesar a Koromantyn negro: the Eboes are 
Soft^ languishing^ and timid ; tke Koromantyns are 
franko fearless^ martial, and heroic 

Mr. Edwards carried his new ilares bofiie with 
him^ desired Bayley, his overseer^ to aark oot a pn>- 
vision-ground for Ceesar, and to ff^ Um a cottage, 
which happened at this time to be ficHt. 

^' Now, my good friend," said ht t» Cmaacr, ^ y*» 
may work for yourself, without lear Ikit what ym 
eam may be taken from you ; or tkit]M thonld ercr 
be sold^ to pay your master's debliL Hhe doe» iu)C 
understand what I am saying/' eo^tamtä Mr. Eii- 

wards^ tuming to his overseer^ ^' JVSlrfl expiaxn £t 
to him." 

Csesar perfectly understood all 

said ; but his feelings were at 

that he could not find expressioa 

he stood like one stupified ! Kh 

him ; it overpowered his manly h« 

ing the words " my good friend," 

from his eyes: tears which no i 

extorted! Gratitude swelled in 
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longed to be aJone, tbat he might freely yield to liis 
emotiüns. 

He was glad üben tlie cunch-shell sounded to call 
the negroes t« their daily labour, that he niight re- 
liere the seiisations of his soul by bodily exertion. 
He perfurmed liis taak in eilence ; and an inatten- 
ti»e observer niight have thougbt him siillen. 

In fact, he was impatient for the day to be over, 
that he might gel rid of a lieavy load u'hicli weighed 
lipon bis mind. 

The cruelties practised by Duraiit, tbe overseer 
of Jeffcries' plantation, bad exasperated the elarea 
under hia dümiiiion. 

They were all leagued togetber in a conspiracy, 
which was kept profoundly secret. Their object was 
to estirpate erery white man. woman, and cbild, in 
the islund. Their plana were laid witli consumntate 
art; and the negrues were urged to esecute them by 
all the Courage of depair. 

The confederacy esteoded to all the negrocs in the 
Island of Jamaica, excepting those oii the plantation 
of Mr. Edwards. To them no hint of tbe dreadful 
Beeret }iad yet been given; tbeir countrymenj know- 
ing tbe attaclimcnt they feit to tbeir inaster, dared 
not trust them with thcse projects of rengeance.. 
Hector, the negro who was at the head of the con- 
spiratorS] was the particular friend of Cssar, and bad 
imparte<l to him all his designs. These fricnds were 
bound to each other by the strongest ties. Tlieir 
slarery and their suiTeringa began in tbe same hour : 
tbey were both brougbt from their own country iu the 
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same ship. This circumstanee alone forms^ amongst 
the negroes^ a boad of connexion not easily to bedis- 
solred. But the friendship of Caesar and Hector 
commenced even before they were imited by the sym- 
pathy of misfortune ; they were both of the same 
nation^ both Koromantyns. In Africa they had both 
been accustomed to command ; for they had signa- 
lised themselyes by snperior fortitude and courage. 
They respected each other for excelling in all which 
they had been taught to consider as virtuous ; and 
with them revenge was a virtue ! 

Revenge was the ruling passion of Hector : in 
C«esar*s mind it was rather a principle instilled by 
education. The one considered it as a duty^ the other 
feit it as a pleasure. Hector's sense of injury wa« 
acute in the extreme ; he knew not how to forgive. 
Gffisar's sensibility was yet more alive to kindne«« 
tiian to insult. Hector would sacrifice his Uft U) 
extirpate an enemy. Caesar would devote himwif 
for the defence of a friend ; and Cse«ar mm tupuui» 
dered a white man as bis friend. 

He was now placed in a painful mUuUUm, AU 
bis former friendships^ all the Holemn ^nrntimt^ hy 
which he was bound to bis companion» in ni\iif4rrU$i^*, 
forbade him to indulge that delightful feeling crf n^rn^ 
titude and affection^ which^ for the first time^ ha ^x^ 
|)erienced for one of that race of beings whom h« Uit/i 
hitherto considered as detestable tyrants — ol)||«et« </f 
implacable and just revenge ! 

Caesar was most impatient to have an inUer¥U^w 
with Hector^ that he might communicat« kk ffjfw 
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sentiments^ and dissuade him from those schemes of 
destruction which he meditated. At midnight^ when 
all the släves except hiinself were asleep^ Iie left his 
cottage> and went to Jefferies' plantation^ to the hut 
in which Hector slept. Even in his dreams Hector 
breathed vengeance. " Spare none I Sons of Africa, 
spare none ! " were the words he uttered in his sleep^ 
as Csesai* approached the mat on which he lay, The 
moon shone füll upon him. Ceesar contemplated the 
countenance of his friend, fierce even in sleep. 
" Spare none ! Oh, yes ! There is one that must be 
spared. There is one for whose sake all must be 
spared." 

He wakened Hector by this exclamation. '^ Of 
what were you dreaming ? " said Caesar. 

'^ Of that which, sleeping or waking, fills my soul 
— revenge ! Why did you waken me from my dream? 
It was delightful. The whites were weitering in 
their blood ! But silence ! we may be overheard." 

"No; every one sleeps but ourselves," replied 
Caesar. " I could not sleep, without speaking to you 
on — a subject that weighs upon my mind. You have 
Seen Mr. Edwards ? " 

" Yes. He that is now your master." 

'* He that is now my benefactor — my friend ! " 

" Friend ! Can you call a white man friend } " cried 
Hector, starting up with a look of astonishment and 
indignation. 

" Yes," replied Caesar, with firmness. *' And you 
would speak, ay, and would feel, as I do, Hector, if 
you knew this white man. Oh, how unlike he is to 
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aJl of his race, that we have ever seen ! Do not turn 
from me with so much disdain. Hear me with 
patience^ my friend." 

'* I cannot/' replied Hector, " listen with patieuce 
to one who between the rising and tlie setting sun 
can forget all his resolutions^ all his promises ; who 
by a few soft words can be so wrought upon as to 
forget all the insults, all the injuries he has received 
fpom this accursed race ; and can even call a white 
manfriend!" 

Caesar, unmored by Hector's anger, continued to 
speak of Mr. Edwards with the wärmest expressions 
of gratitude; and finished by declaring he would 
sooner forfeit his life than rebel against such a master. 
He conjured Hector to desist from executing his 
designs ; but all was in vain. Hector sat with his 
elbows fixed upon his knees, leaning his head upon 
his hands^ in gloomy silence. 

Caesar's mind was divided between Iotc for his 
friend and gratitude to his master : the conflict was 
violent and painful. Gratitude at last prevailed: he 
repeated his declaration, that he would rather die 
than continue in a conspiracy against his bene- 
factor ! 

Hector refused to except him from the general 
doom. " Betray us if you will !" cried he. " Betray 
our secrets to him whom you call your benefactor; to 
him whom a few hours have made your friend ! To 
him sacrifice the friend of your youth, the com- 
panion of your better days, of your better seif! 
Yes, Caesar, deliver me over to the tormentors: I 

R 2 
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^H can endure no more tlian they can inäict. I sball 

^H expire without a aigb, witlioiit h, groan. Why da 

^H you linger here, Cfesar ? Wliy <lo yöu hesitate? 

^^m Hasten thia moment to yoiir master ; daim your 

^H Deward fbr deliTeüng into liis power hundretJB of 

^H your couDtrynien ! Wliy do you. hesitate ? Away 1 

^H Tlie CDward's friendship can he nf use ta none. Wbo 

^V cau valueliisgrutitude? Who canfearhiärevenge?" 

Hector raised hia voice so high, aa he pruiiouaced 

these wurds, that he wakened Daraut, the orcrseer, 

who siept in the nes.t houae. They lieard him call out 

auddenly, tu iiKjuire who was tllere : and Ctesar had 

but just tinio to tnake h!s escape, bcfore Diirant a[>- 

peared. He searched Hector's cuttagc ; butfindingao 

(inSj agaia relired to rest. This uian'a tyranay made 

liim cnnstantly suspicious: he dreaded that theslares 

ähould combine agaiust him ; tmd he endeavoured to 

prevent them by every tbreat and every stratagem 

he could devisc, froni converHug with eacb other. 

Thfiy had, howover, taten their roeasures, bitherto, 
so secretty, that he had not tbe slightest idea of tlie 
conspiracy which was formiiig in the Island. Their 
sthemes wera not yet ripe for exccution ; but the ap- 
pointed tirae approached, Hector, when he coolly 
reflected on wbat had passed between bim and 
Cfesar, could not belp adniiring the frankness and 
courage witb whicb he had avowed bis change of 
sentiments. Bv this avuwal, Ceeaar hud in tact ex- 
posed his own life to the most inimjnent danger, 
froni the vengeance of the conspirators ; \i'ho might 
be tempted tu assasainate bim who had their Urea in 
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bis power. Notwithstanding the contempt with 
which, in tlie first moment of passion^ he had treated 
his friend, he was extremely anxious that he should 
not break off all connexion with the conspirators. 
He knew thät Caesar possessed both intrepidity and 
eloquence ; and that his Opposition to their schemes 
would perhaps entirely frustrate their whole design. 
He therefere cktermined to use every possible means 
to bend him to their purposes. 

He resolved to have recourse to one of those per- 
sons* who, amongst the negroes^ are considered M 

* The enü^itaied iDhabitants of Enrope mty, peffctpt, miik 
st the supentitkNis credulity of the n^roes, who nigi»r4 H^mm 
ignovant beings aJled Oheah pec^le wHh the moet prgAnm^ f4i' 
ipedt and dread ; vfao believe thät they hold in 4y4f Amm4* f^ 
power of good and evfl fortune, €1^ \ytdAi §od m^umk, ^ lHk 
and death. The instanoet idncfa are t^hMi «f <Mr yfUfttf mm 
the minds of dieir aniutr y m co sve m wimHi^^ 4t0 f^0^_ f^ 
the most nnqiiestuniable auth oit ty 4tmM mdAm «» 4M^ fHmn 
oredible. The foUowiog paiMgr fmm Mfr»#^t HWmj i4 
tfae West Indies, isinwrted, lo ghre m ^^ i4 ^m 0fm0t ^ 
fiituatioB. 

'' In the year I7ÖO, when a ▼«»y formidiMa ^ tm nm^ im *4 
the Koromantyn or Oold Coast negroes bvoke Mf^ ]» <M fmttik 
of St. Mary, and spread through almoat erery «dbfr Sym/ttL ^ 
tiie liland, an old Koromantjm negro, the cbigf Im^mw m^ 
orade of the insuigents in that parish, who had aMiilwMy^ ^k« 
fetish, or solemn oath, to the oonspiraton, 
with a magical preparation, which was to 
nerable, was fortunately apprehended, ooBfWM^ m$ JM«f 
with all his feathers and trumperies abont M|»| 
tion stmck the insurgents with a genersl 
ntrer afterwards rcoovered. The 




sorceresses. Estlierj an old Kororaantyn negress, 
had obtained bylier skill in poiaono'is herb.i, and her 

IslieD at tbBl pcriod, Rnt npened (he eyes of ihe public to Lhe 
«ry dangetou» tcndency of the OftcoA prarticcs j anii gave birth 
lo the law, which was tlien enacted, far tbeir suppreaHon Bud 
punutimcDi; but adther the terror of this law, the strict inv»- 
tigaiiDD which has lioce been tnade ahet the profcssois of Obi, 
DOT Ihe man; exauiples of ChD»e, vha from Cime to linie hsvc 
beeti hanged or tran^ported, have hjtherto produced the deaircd 
elFeet. A genileman, oq his retumiag to Jamaica, in the jear 
177^1 found thst a great aiaT>y of ha negroes had died during 
hia abwnce; aod lliat, of eu[;h as remairied ahve, at least one 
balf were debililaled, bloaied, and in a very deplorable conditioii. 
Th« mortalitj continued after big ariival; and two or three werc 
irequenlly buried In one day ; others neie takcn ill, and begao 
tu dedine undet ibe same Eyinptoms. Em; meana vere Iricd, 
by niedicine and the most cartful nursing, to presetre the livea 
of the feeblest ; hui, in epite of all hia endeaTOurs, thia depopu- 
)ation »ent du for a twelvemonih longer, wilh more oc len 
iDtenniabion, and withouc bis bnng able to aacertain the real 
cauae, tbmigb the OU'ah practice was ectongtj' GU»pected, as well 
by bimself aa by the ductor, and other white persona upOD the 
planlaiion ; as jt was known to have been very commoa in that 
pari of the Island, and particularly amnng che negroes of the 
Popa-a? or Popa country. Süll he »as unable Co tcrify bis >□&. 
pidona ; because the pacients constantly denied cbeir having any 
ChiogCo da wich penwns ofthat ordei, orany knowleilge of ehem. 
Ac length, a negress, who had been ill foi eonie Cime, csme aod 
inlbmied bim that, fe ding ic was impoaaible for her Co live inud] 
langer, Khe chought beiielf bound in duty, before ahe died, h) 
impart a veiy gieaC secrec, and ucquainc hitn wich che Crtie cauae 
of hei düiorder; in bopes thaC Che diacloaurs might prore Cbe 
means of stopping Chat mischief, which had alrcady awept away 
such H number uf her fellow-alaves. S)ie priKceded Co sajr that 
her tcep-mocher, ■ vomaa of che Popa cauntTy, abave ä^tj. 
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knowledge of venomous reptiles^ a high reputation 
amongst her countrymen. She soon taught them to 
beliebe her to be possessed of supematural powers ; 
and she then worked their imagination to what pitch 
and piirpose she pleased. 

She was the chief instigator of this intended 
rebellion. It was she wko had stimulated tbe re- 
Fengefiil temper of Hector almost to phrensr. 8be 
now promised him tbat her arte shculd he extrUA 
oyer his friend ; and it vas aot hm^ hdnjtrt he Mi 
their influence. Caesar «xmi perccmsl «xi exUwpT' 
dinary change in the cmssAaumKH 4«Ki ümmowt ^4 hin 
beloved Clara. A melandnDl^' him^ ^^ htr, ao4 
she refused to impart to hiu iht taga^, ^ h^ Any^y 

yeais old, bat stfll hale and acdTe, had fmi ^M wy^ k/r / m 
she had upon thoee who had lately died ; aad IhK 4»$ 440 w 
man had practised Ob% for aa many yean paat m ük« 'jv\)A 
remember. The other oegroes of the plantatioo m aMMf jue»4 
of thi3 impeachment than they ran in a body to fiiar summt. «^ 
oonfirmed the truth of it, **** Upon thit he rnprtjmd 4ösv^i 
with six white servants, to the old woman*s bouae ; «mL, jymP'f 
open the door, observed the whole intide of the io0f, ^ß\j^ « «f 
of thatch, and every crevice of the wall, ttuck ivi^i -jj^ jmnvt- 
ments of her trade, consisting of rags, feadbe«, -tn^t W tr* f, 
and a thousand other articles. **** The bouae «^ Mimmiakr 
pulled down ; and, with the whole of its oootMili,4MMumaä ^ 
the flames, amidst the general acdamatSoDi 4$ig^ ai^ ^^suB 
negroes. **** From the moment of her tiifüimii^ ^^ uczfw» 
seemed all to be animated with new spifjü;; ^mp ^^ juü^ 
apread no farther among them. The total ^ ^ JtjtjiL jl iä* 
course of about fifteen years preceding ^ ^mhui^^ ^ ^ 
putable Bolely to the Oheah practice, be 0tlnttm, M 
one hundred negroes." 



tion. Cffisar was iiidefatigable in bis exerttorB to 
cultivate and embeUish tlie ground near bis cottage, 
!□ hopes of tnaking it an agreeatJe haliitation fer 
Iter; but »Jic seemed to talic no interest in any 
thing. She woiild stand beside Lim immuveafale, in 
a deep reverie ; and \rh&i he inquired wbether ehe 
was iJl, alie would auswer no, and endeavour b> as- 
Bumc an air tif gaiety : but tiiis cheerfulness waa 
transient ; she soon relapsed into desjmndency. At 
length, she endeavoured to avoid her liTVer, as if she 
feared his farther inquiries. 

Unable to endure this State of suspense, he one 
evening restrfved to bring her to an e:?planati<ai. 
" Clara," said be, " you once loved nje : I have done 
nothing, bave I, to forfeit your confidence ?" 

" I once loved you !" eaid she, raising her languid 
eyes, and looking at iiim with reproat:hrul tender- 
neas ; " and can you doubt my coiibtanty ? Oh, 
Caisar, you little kituw what is passing in my heartl 
Vou are the cau.se of my melancboly ! " 

She paused, and liesitated, as if afraid tbat she 
had said too mucb : biit Creaar urged her with so 
much vehenience, antl so nmeh tendemess, to open 
to him ber wbole soul, that, at last, she could not 
rcsist his eloquence. Sbe reluctantly revealed to 
hint that secret nf whicfa she could not think with- 
uut borror. Sbe infbmicd him that, iinlesa Le com~ 
piied witb what was re<|uired of bim by the sorcereBB 
Esther, he was devoted to die. What it was that 
Esther required of bim, Clara knew not : she Lnew 
nothing of tbe conspiracy. Tbe timidity of her cha- 
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racter was ill-guited to such a project; and every 
thing relating to it had been concealed from her 
with the utmost care. 

When she explained to CsBsar the cause ai her 
dejection, his natural courage resisted these super- 
stitious fears; and he endeavoured to raise Clara's 
^Hiits. He endeavoured in vain: she feil at his 
feet, and with tears^ and the most tender suppli« 
cations, conjured him to avert the wrath of the 
sorceress by obeying her commands whatever they 
might be i 

" Clara," replied he, " you know not what you 
ask!" 

^^ I ask you to save your life ! " said she. '^ I ask 
you, for my sake, to save your life, while yet it is in 
your power ! " 

'^ But would you to save roy life, Clara, make me 
the worst of criminals? Would you make me the 
murderer of my benefactor ? 

Clara started with horror ! 

*' Do you recoUect the day, the moment, when we 
were an the point of being separated for ever, Clara ? 
Do you remember the white man's Coming to my 
cottage ? Do you remember his look of benevolenoe 
— his voice of compassion? Do you remember hif 
generosity ? C^ ! Clara, would you make me the 
murderer of this man ? " 

«'Heaven forbid !" said Clara. '* Thi» cannot be 
the will of the sorceress ! " 

** It is," said Caesar. '* But she shall mit «ucceed, 
eren though she speaks with the Toice f/ Clara* 



Urge me no fartber ; my resoliition is fised. I 
should bo unworthy of your Icive if I wcie capable of 
treachery and iagratitude." 

" But, is there no meana of avertüig tlie «rath of 
Esther?" said Clara. " Your life " 

" ThinJi, first, of ray honour," interrupted CKsar. 
" Your fears deprive you of reason. Return to this 
Borceress, and teil her that I dread not her wratfa. 
My Lands sball never be imhrued in thc blood of 
niy benefactor. Clara 1 can you forget bis loob 
when lie told iis that «■« should never niore be se- 
parated ? " 

" It went tfl my heart," Said Clara, bursting into 
teara. " Cruel, cruel Esther ! WLy do youcommand 
US to deatroy such a gencrous master ? " 

The conch sounded to summon the negroea to their 
moming's work. It happened thia day, that Mr. 
■Edwards, who was continuall y intent upon increasing 
ihe cumforts and happinesa of hia slaves, sent his 
carpcnter, whije Ca:sar was abacnt, to fit up the 
inside of his cotbige ; and wlien CKsar returned 
from work, he found his niaster prutiing the bnmchea 
of a tamarind tree that orerhung tbe tliatch. " How 
comes it, Csesar," said he, " that you have not pruned 
theae hrancbesP" 

Csssar bad noknife. " Hcre isniine for you," said 
Mr. Edwards. " It is very sharp," ailded Le, smilbg; 
" but I am not one of those maatera who are afraid to 
trust their negroes with sharp kuives." 

These ifords were spoken with pcrfect siuiplicity : 
Mr. Edwards bad no suspicion, at thia tiuie, of wh»t 
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was passing in the negro*s mind. Caesar received the 
knife without uttering a syllable; but no sooner 
was Mr. Edwards out of sight than he knelt down^ 
and^ in a transport of gratitude^ swore that^ with 
this knife^ he would Stab himself to the heart sooner 
than betray his master ! 

The principle of gratitude conquered every other 
Sensation. The mind of Caesar was not insensible to 
the charms of freedom : he knew the negro conspira- 
tors had so taken their measures^ that there was the 
greatest probability of their success. His heart beat 
high at the idea of recovering his liberty : but he 
was not to be seduced from his duty, not even by 
this delightful hope ; nor was he to be intimidated 
by the dreadful certainty that his former friends and 
countrymen^ considering him as a deserter from their 
cause^ would become his bitterest enemies. The 
loss of Hector's esteem and affection was deeply feit 
by Caesar. Since the night that the decisive conver- 
sation relative to Mr. Edwards passed^ Hector and 
he had never exchanged a syllable. 

This visit proved the cause of much suflTering to 
Hector, and to severe! of the slaves on Jefferies* 
plantation. We mentioned that Durant had been 
awakened by the raised voice of Hector. Though he 
oould not find any one in the cottage, yet his suspicions 
were not dissipated ; and an accident nearly brought 
the whole conspiracy to light. Durant had ordered 
one of the negroes to watch a boiler of sugar : the 
slave was overcome by the heat, and fainted. He had 
scarcely recovered his senses when the overseer came 
up, and found that the sugar had fermented, by 



having remained a. fctv mimites ttto losg !n the boiler. 
He flew into a violent passion, and ordered that the 
negro should receive lifty laslies. His rictim bore 
tliem without uttering a groan; but, when bis 
ptuiishment was orer, and Krhen he tbought die 
iverseer was gone, Le escloimed, " It will eoon be 

Diirant was not out of hearing. He turned sud- 
denly, and obaerved that tbe negro Wked at Hector 
when he prnnounccd tbese words, and thi» confirined 
the su^icion that Hector was cairying mi some con' 
Bpiracy. He immediatelt had recourse to that bni- 
taily which hc considered as the only nieans of 
governing blackmen : Hector and three other negroes 
werelasheduninercifully; but no confessionB oould be 
estorted, 

Mr. Jefferies might perh^M have furbidden such 
violence to be used, if he had not been at the time 
carousing with a party of jovial West Iiidians, who 
thought gf nothing but indulging their appetites in 
all the lusuries that art and nature could aupply. 
The sufierings which had Iwen endiired by many of 
the wretched negroes to fumiah out this magnificent 
entertainment were ncver once thought of by tbese 
selfish epicures. Yet 30 false are the general estimstes 
of charactcr, that all these gentlemen ]>a8se(l for mea 
of great feeltng and generosity ! The human mind, 
in certain. situationa, becomes so accustomed to ideas 
of tyrauny and cruelty, that they no longer appear 
extraordinary or detestable : they rather seem part of 
the neceHsary and ininiutable order of things. 

Mr. Jefferics was stopj'""' »• he paaseil from liia 
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dining-^ooni' itito his drawihg^room^ by a little negro 
child^ of about five years old, who was crying bitterly. 
Hte was the son of one oi the slaves who were at this 
moment under tbe torturer's band. "Poor little 
devil ! "• Said Mr. Jefferies, who was more than half 
iatoxicated. *^Take bim away; and teil Durant^ 
some of ye, to pardbn bis father — if he can." 

The cbild ran, eagerly^ to announce bis fatber's 
pardon ; but he soon returned, crying more violently 
than before. Durant would not hear tbe boy ; and it 
was now no longer possible to appeal to Mr. Jefieries, 
for he was in tbe midst of an assembly of fair ladies; 
and no ser^ant belonging to the house dared to inter- 
Fu^ tbe festivities of tbe evening. The three men, 
who were so severely flogged to extort from them 
confessionsi, were perfectly innocent: they knew 
Botbing of the confederacy ; but tbe rebels seized tbe 
moment wben their minds were exasperated by this 
cruelty and injustice^ and tbey easily persuaded them 
^jiDfin the league. Tbe hope of revenging them- 
selves upon tbe overseer was a motive sufficient to 
Biäke them brave death in any shape. 

Another incident, which happened a few days he- 
fore tlie time destined for tbe revolt of tbe slaves^ 
determined niimbers who had been undecided. Mrs. 
Jefferies was a languid beauty, or ratber a languid 
fine lady who had been a beauty, and who spent all 
that part of the day which was not devoted to tbe 
pleasures of tbe table, or to reclining on a couch, in 
dresd. She was one day extended on a sofa, ianned 
by four slaves, two at her head and two at her feet. 
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when news was brought that a large eheste directed 
to hcr^ was just arrived from London. 

This ehest contained yarious articles of dress of the 
newest fashions. The Jamaica ladies carry their ideas 
of magnificence to a high pitch : they willingly give 
a hundred guineas for a gown^ which they perhaps 
wear but once or twice. In the elegance and variety 
of her Ornaments, Mrs. Jefferies was not exceeded by 
any lady in the island, except by one who had lately 
received a cargo from England. She now expected 
to outshine her competitor, and desired that the ehest 
should be unpacked in her presence. 

In taking out one of the gowns, it caught on a nail 
in the lid, and was torn. The lady, roused from her 
natura] indolence by this disappointment to hervanity, 
instantly ordered that the unfortunate female slave 
should be severely chastised. The woman was the wife 
of Hector; and this fresh injury worked up his tem- 
per, naturally vindictive, to the highest point. He 
ardently longed for the moment when he might satiate 
his vengeance. 

The plan the negroes had laid was to set fire to the 
canes, at one and the same time, on every plantation ; 
and when the white inhabitants of the Island should 
run to piit out the fire, the blacks were to seize this 
moment of confusion and consternation to fall upon 
them, and make a general massacre. The time when 
this scheme was to be carried into execution was not 
known to Caesar; for the conspirators had changed 
their day, as soon as Hector told them that his friend 
was no longer one of the confederacy. They dreaded 
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he sbould betray them ; and it was determined that 
he and Clara should both be destroyed^ unless they 
could be prevailed upon to join the conspiracy. 

Hector wished to save bis friend; but the desire of 
vengeance overcame every other feeling. He resolved, 
hovrever^ to make an attempt^ for tbe last time^ to 
cbange Csesar's resolution. 

For this purpose, Esther was the person he em- 
ployed : sbe was to work upon bis mind by means of 
Clara. On returning to her cottage one night, she 
found suspended from tbe thatch one of tbose stränge 
fantastic charms with which the Indian sorceresses 
terrify tbose whom they have proscribed. Clara, un- 
able to conquer her terror, repaired again to Esther, 
who received her first in mysterious silence; but, 
after she had implored her forgiveness for the past, 
and with all possible humility conjured her to grant 
her future protection, the sorceress deigned to speak. 
Her commands were that Clara sbould prevail upon 
her lover to meet her, on this awful spot, the ensuing 
night. 

Little suspecting what was going forward on the 
plantation of Jefferies, Mr. Edwards that evening 
gave his slaves a holiday. He and bis family came 
out at sunset, when the fresh breeze had sprung up, 
and seated themselves under a spreading palm-tree, 
to enjoy the pleasing spectacle of this negro festival. 
His negroes were all well clad, and in the gayest 
colours, and their merry countenances suited the 
gaiety of their dress. While some were dancing, 
and some playing on the tambourine, others appeared 
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amongst the disla&t trees^ briRging baskets of aFocado 
pears^ grapes^ and pine-apples^ the produce of theii 
own proWsion-grounds ; and others were employed in 
spreading their clean trenchers^ or the calabashes^ 
which served for plates and dlshes. The negroes 
continued to dance and divert themsel^es tili lata 
in the evening. When they separated and retired 
to rest, Caesar, recoUecting his promise to Clara, re- 
paired secretly to the habitation of the sorceress. It 
was situated in the recess of a thick wood. When 
he arrived there, he found the door fastened ; and he 
was obh'ged to wait some time before it was opened 
by Esther. 

The first object he beheld was his beloved Clara, 
stretched on the ground, apparently a corpse ! The 
sorceress had thrown her into a traneeby a preparation 
of deadly nightshade. The hag burst into an infernal 
laugh, when she beheld the despair that was painted 
in Caesar's countenance. ^^ Wretch!" cried she, *'you 
have defied my power: behold its victim !" 

Caesar, in a transport of rage, seized her by the 
throat : but his fury was soon checked. 

" Destroy me," said the fiend, " and you destroy 
your Clara. She is not dead : but she lies in the 
sleep of death, into which she has been thrown by 
magic art, and from which no power but mine can 
restore her to the light of life. Yes ! look at her, 
pale and motionless! Never will she rise from 
the earth, unless, within one hour, you obey my 
commands. I have administered to Hector and his 
companions the solemn fetish oath, at the sound of 
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vh!ch every negro in Afriea trembles ! You know 
my object." 

" Fiend, I do ! " replied Cffisar, eyeing her stemly ; 
"but, ffhile I have life, it shall never be accom- 
plished." 

" Ziook yonder .'" cried she, pninting to thc moon ; 
" in a (ew minutes that moon will set ; ut that hüur 
Hector and his frienda will appear. They come 
armed — armed with weapons wbich I shall steep in 
poison for their enemies. Tbemselves I will render 
invulnerable. Look again ! " nontiniied she ; " if my 
dim eyes mistake not, yonder they come. Haab 
raan, yoa die if they cross niy threshhold." 

" 1 ffieb for death," said Ciesar. " Clara is 

" But you can reatore her to life by a Single 
Word." 

Ceesar, at this moment, Beemed to heBitate. 

" Consider ! Your heroiara ia vain," continued 
Esther. " You will have the knives of fifty of the 
■conspirators in your bosom, if yon do not join them ; 
and, after you have fallen, the death of your niaster 
is inevitable. Here is the bowl of poison, in n'hich 
the negro knirea are to be steeped. Your friends, 
your former friends, your countrymen, will be in 
arnis in a few minntes ; and they will bear down 
every thing before them — Victory, Wealth, Freedoia, 
and Revenge, will be theirs." 

Cxsar appeared to be niore and more agitated. 
His eyes ivere fised upon Clara. The conflict in his 
mind was violent ; but his sense of gratitude and 
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duty ctmid not be shaken by hope, fear, ot ambitioii ; 
nor cmild it bc vanquialiert by love. He det^rmined, 
however, fo appear tt> yield. As if Struck irith 
panic, at the approach of tbe confederate segroes, 
lie siiddenly tiirned tn the sorceress, and said, in 
3 tone of feigned Submission, "It is in vain tci 
struggie nnth fate. Let my knife^ too, be dipt in 
your inagic pnison." 

The sorceress clapped her hands vith infernal 
joy in her countenancc. She bade him iostantly 
give her his knife, that she niight phinge it to the 
liUt in the bowl of pnison, to wfaich she turned with 
savage impatience. His knife was lefC in his cot^ 
tage ; and, uuder pretence of going in seairh of it, 
he escaped, Esther proniised to prepare Hector and 
all his companions to rcceire him with their ancient 
cordiaJity on his return. Caesar ran with the ut- 
most speed along a bypath out of the wood, met 
none of the rebeln, reached his maater's house, scaled 
the vu\[ of his bcdcbamlKr, gut in at tbe window, 
and wakened him, exdaiming, " Arm — arm your- 
self, my dear master ! Arm all your siares ! They 
will ügbt for j-ou, and die for yuu ; as I will the 
first. The Koroniantyn yell of war will be heard in 
Jefferiea' plantation this night ! Arm — arm your- 
self, my dear master, and let us Surround the rebel 
leaders while it is yct time. I will lead you to the 
place where they are all assenibled, on condition 
that their chief, wlio is my friend, ahall be jiar- 
doned." 

Mr. Edwards armed hiuself and the negroea on 
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his plantation^ as well as the whites : they were all 
equally attached to him. He followed Caesar into 
the recesses of the wood. 

They proceeded with all possible rapidity, but in 
perfect silence, tili they reached Esther's habitation ; 
which they surrounded completely, before they were 
perceived by the conspirators. 

Mr. Edwards looked through a hole in the wall ; 
and^ by the blue flame of a caldron^ orer which the 
sorceress was stretching her shrivelled hands^ he 
saw Hector and five stout negroes standing^ intent 
upon her incantations. These negroes held their 
knives in their hands, ready to dip them into the 
bowl of poison. It was proposed, by one of the 
whites^ to'set fire immediately to the hut; and thus 
to force the rebels to surrender. The advice was 
followed; but Mr. Edwards charged his people to 
spare their prisoners. The moment the rebels saw 
that the thatch of the hut was in flames. they set 
up the * Koromantyn yell of war, and rushed out 
with frantic desperation. 

^^ Yield ! you are pardoned, Hector/' cried Mr. 
Edwards, in a loud voice. 

" You are pardoned, my friend !" repeated Caesar. 

Hector, incapable at this instant of listening to 
any thing but revenge, sprang forwards, and plunged 
his knife into the bosom of Caesar. The faithful 
servant staggered back a few paces: his master 
caught him in his arms. " I die content," said he. 
" Bury me with Clara." 

He swooned from loss of blood as they were carrv- 

8 2 
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ing him hame ; but when his (round was examine«), 
it was foiind not to bc mortal, As he recovered 
from liis swoon, lie stared wildly round hinij trying 
to recollect where he was, and what liad happencd. 
He tlioiight that he was still in a dream, when he 
saw his belored Clara Standing beside him. The 
Opiate, which tlie pretended sorceress had adminis- 
t«red to her, had ceased to operate ; she wakened 
froni her trance just at the time the Koromantyn 
yell cominenced, Ceesar's joy ! — We must leare 
that to the Imagination. 

In the mean time, what became of the rehe! 
negroEB, and Mr. Edwards? 

The taking the chief conspirators prisoners did 
not prerent the negroes upon Jeiferies' |ilantation 
from insurrection. The mument tliey heard the 
war-whoop, the signal agrced «pon, they rose in a 
body ; and, before they could be prevented, either by 
the u'hites on the estatc, or by Mr. Edwards's ad- 
herenta, they had set lire to the overseer's house, 
and to the canes. The overseer was the principal 
object of their vengeance — he died in tortutes, in- 
flicted by the hands of thnse who had suflered most 
by his cruelties. Mr. Edwards, however, quelied 
the insurgents before rebelliun spread to any other 
estates in the island. The influence of his cha- 
racter, and the effect of his eloquence upon the 
minds of the people, were astonishing: nothing but 
hia interference Cfluld have prevented the total de- 
strnctiun uf Mr. Jefferies and liis family, who, as it 
was cnmputed, lost this night upwards of fifty thou- 
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sand pounds. He was never afterwards able to re- 
cover his losses^ or to shake off his constant fear of a 
fresh insurrection among his slaves. At length^ he 
and his lady retumed to England, where they were 
obliged to live in obscurity and indigence. They 
had no consolation in their misfortunes but that of 
railing at the treachery of the whole race of slaves. 
Our readers^ we hope, will think that at least one 
exception may be made^ in favour of the grateful 
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*' Oh this detestable To^morrow /— i« thing always expected^ 
yet never found."— Johnson. 



CHAPTER I. 



It has long been my intention to write my own his- 
tory^ and I am determined to begin it to-day ; for 
balf the good intentions of my life have been frus« 
trated by my unfortunate habit of putting things 
off tili to-morrow. 

When I was a young man^ I used to be told that 
this was my only fault ; I believed it, and my vanity 
or laziness persuaded me that this fault was but 
small, and that I should easily eure myself of it in 
time. 

That time, however, has not yet arrived, and at 
my advanced age I must give up all thoughts of 
amendment, hoping, however, that sincere repent- 
änce uiay stand instead of reformation. 

My father was an eminent London bookseller : he 
happened to be looking over a uew biographical dic- 
tionary on the day when I was brought into the 
worid ; and at the moment when my birth was an« 
nounced to him, he had his finger upon the name 
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Baal; he read aloud — " Btuil, canonized bishop of 
CKsarea, a theological, coatroversial, and moral 

" My boy," continued my father, " shall be named 
&Fter this great man, and I hope and believe that I 
shall live to see him cither a celebrated theological, 
controversial, and mural author, or a bishop. I am 
not BO sanguine as to espect that be should be both 
these good things." 

I was christened Basil according to my father'ä 
wishes, and bis hupea of my future celebrity and 
fortune were coufirnicd, during my childhood, by 
instances of wit and memory, which «'ere not 
perhaps greater than what could have beeii fuund in 
my little mntemporaries, but which apjKared to the 
Tanity of parental fondness extraordinary, if not su- 
pernatitral, My father declared that it would be a 
ain not tu give me a leamed education, and he went 
even beyond bis means to procure for me all the 
sdvtmtagea of tlie best modes of instruction. I was 
stiniulated even when a boy, by the idea that I 
should beconie a great man, and my masters had for 
some time reason to be satisfied ; but what they 
calted the quickness o/'my parU continually retarded 
my progress. The facility with which I learned my 
lessons encouraged me to put off learning them tili 
the last nioment ; and tbis hahit of procraatinating, 
whkh was begun in prcsumption, ended in disgrace. 

When I was sent to a public school, I found among 
my conipanions so many temptationa to idieness, tbat 
notwitbstonding the quickness of luy parts, I wa> 
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generally flogged twice a week. As I grew older, 
my reason migbt perhüps have taught me to correct 
myself, but luy vanity iras excited to persist in idle- 
nesa by c-ertain imprudeat Bayings or wliisperings of 
my father. 

When I came liome frora school at thc liolydays, 
aud wlien complainta were preferred against me in 
lettera from my schoolmaster, my father, ereii whilti 
he aifected to scold me for my negligenix, flattered 
me in tbe most dangerous manner by adding — aside 
to Bome friend of the family — " My Basil is a 
Strange fellow ! — can do any thing he pleases — all 
bis masters say so — but he is a sad idle dog— all 
your men of genius are so — puta off businesa aliraya 
to tbe last moment — all yoiir men of genius do so. 

For instance, there is , whose third edition of 

ödes I have just published — what an idle dog he is l 
Yet who makes such a nnifle in the world as he does ? 
— puta every thing off tili ta-morroto, like my fiasil 
— but can du more at the last ninment than any 
man in England — that is, if tbe flt seizes him — for 
he does nüthing but by fita — has no application — 
none — says it would ' petrify him to a dunce,' I 
neFer knew a man of genius who was not an idle 
dög." 

Not a syllable of such speeches was lost upon me : 
the ideas of a man of genius and of an idle dog were 
soon so firmly joined tugether in my imagination, 
that it was impossible to separate them, either by 
my own reason or by that of my preceptora. I glo- 
ried in the rery babits which niy tutors.laboured to 




correct ; euiiI I never wäs scrioiia)]' mortified by ttie 
consequences of niy own folly tili, st a public ex- 
xmination at Eton, I lost a premium by putting otf 
tili it was too late tbe finishing a copy of verses. The 
lines whicli I had vtritten were said by all my young 
and old friends to be beautiful. The prise was 
gained by one Johnson, a, heavy lad, uf no eort uf 
genius, but of greitt perseverance. His yerses were 
finislied, liowev-er, at the stated time. 

" Pot dulness erer muiil: be regulär ! " 

My fragmcnt, chariuing as it was, «'as uselese, 
except to band about afterward aniong my friends, 
to prore wliat I inigbt bave dune if I Iiad tbuught it 
worth wbile. 

My fatber was extremely vexed by my tuisstng an 
opportunity of distinguishing myself at this public 
eshibition, especially as the king had hunoured the 
aaseDibly with his presence ; and as those who had 
gained preniiunis were presented to bis majesty, it 
was supposed that their being thus early maried as 
lads of talents would be higlily adrantageuus to 
their advancement In life. All this my father feit, 
and, blaming himself for liaving encouraged ue in 
the indolence of genius, he determined to counteract 
hia fornier imprudeiici', and was resolred, be said, 
Ui eure nie at once of niy habit uf procrastinatinu. 
Für this purpose he took down from bis shelves 
Youiig'a Night Thuugbts ; from ichich ha remeni- 
bered a line, which has bccoiue a stock line aiiiong 
writiug-m asten' cupies : 
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^' ProcrattinaiioH is the thief of time.*' 

He hunted the book for the words Procrastination, 
Time, To-day, and To-morrow, and made an extract 
of seven long pages on the dangers of delay. 

"ISlow, mj dear Basil," said he, '^this is what 
will eure you for life, and this you must get per- 
fectly by heart, before I give you one Shilling more 
pocket-money." 

The motive was all-powerful, and with pains, 
iteration, and curses, I fixed the heterogenous quo- 
tations so well in my memory that some of them have 
remained there to this day. For instance — 

" Time destroy'd 
Is suicidCf where more than blood is spilt. 

Time fHes, death urges, knells call, Heav'n invites, 
Hell threatens. 

We push Time from us, and we wish him back. 

Man flies from Time and Time from man too soon ; 
In sad divorce this double flight must end ; 
And then where are we ? 

Be wise to-day, 'tis madness to defer, &c. 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead, &c. 

Lorenzo — ^O for yesterdays to come ! 
TO'day is yesterday retum'd ; returnM, 
Füll power'd to cancel, expiate, raise, adom, 
And reinstate us on the rock of peace. 
Let it not share its predecessor's fate, 
Nor, like its eider listers, die a fool. 

Where shall I find him ? Angels ! teil me where : 
You know him ; he is near you ; point him out ; 
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SluU I nee glorieB besming from hie broir ? 
Or trac« bis tüolslepa by che rising flow'rs ? 
Vour golden «iugs noa bov'ring a'er bim shed 
Protection : now nre wav'ring in applanse 
Tu that bleat son o( foreaigbl ! Lord of fale I 
That BWfal independent od lo-motro-a ! 
Whose awk u dcme ; wbo Criimiphs in tbe past ; 
Who« yctterdayi look backward wilh a amile." 

I spare you the rest of my task, and I earnestly hope, 
my dear reader, that these citattons niay liave a 
better effect upon yüu thaii they liad upon me. 
Witii Bliatne I cunfess that even with the addition of 
Shakspeare's eloquent 

" To-morrow, and lo-morrow, and lo-moirüw, &c." 

which I leamt by heart gratis, not a hit tlie better 
was 1 for all tliis poetical moraJity. What I wanted 
was, not conriction of my folly, but resolution to 
amend. 

When I eay that I was not a hit the better for 
these documeatings, 1 must Dot omit to obserre to 
yoTi that I was vcry near being four hundred pounda 
a year the better for tliem. 

Being obliged to learn so much of Young'a Night 
Thoughts by rote, I was ratber disgiisted, and my 
attention was roused to criticise the lines irhich had 
been foreed ujion my admiration. Afterward, when 
I H-ent to College, I delighted to maintain, in op> 
Position to some of my companions, who were en- 
Ümsiastic adniirers of Yoiing, tliat be was no piiet. 
The more I was ridiculed, tbe raore I persisted. I 
talked myself into notice ; J honune acquainted with 
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m defence of lay opinion/ or, as some calied it, my 
heresy^. 1 maintained that what all tbe triirld had 
mistaken for sublimity was botnbast ; that tlie Night 
Thoughts were fuUer of witty conceits than of 
poetical iroages: I drew a parallel Iwtween Young 
acd Cowley ; and I finished by pronouncing Young 
to be the Cowley of the eigliteenth Century, To do 
iiiyself justice, there was much ingenuity and snme 
truth in niy essay, but it was the declamation üf a 
Partisan, who can think nnly on one aide of a ques- 
tion, and who, in tbe heat of controversy, says more 
than he ihinks, and more than he originally in- 
tended. 

It is often the fortune of literary partisaiis to ob- 
tain a share of temporary celebrity far beyond their 
deaerts, especially if they attack any writer of es- 
tablished repiitation. Tlie sutcess of my essay ex- 
ceeded my most sangiiine cxpectattons, and I began 
to think tliat ray father was right ; that I was born 
to be a great genius, and a great man. The notice 
taken of me by a learned prelate, who pitjued himself 
upon being considered as the patron of young men 
of talents, confirmeJ me at once in my self-conceit 
and my hopes of preferment. 

I mentioned to you that my father, in Iionour of 
ray namesake Basil, bishop of Caesarea, and to verify 
bis own presenlimenls, had ediicated me for the 
church. My present patron, who secmed to like me 
the better the uftener I dined with liim, gave me 
reaäon tu hope that he would provide for me hand< 
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h^ r I va» not yet ordained^ when a living of 
ft^r ikwxtO^ per annum feil into his gift : he held 
i* nrr* tir «Mie months^ as it was thougbt^ on pur« 

li. tt*x soiean time he employed me to write a 

«•linrii^ ^(«raion for him^ which he was to preach^ as 

i- '«|^ j^pfcted, to a crowded congregation. None 

Hm- c^«^ who are themselves slaves to the habit of 

««fWM^xiiUJition will believe that I could be so foolish 

;k.>«* ;Hit i}ff writing this sermon tili the Saturday 

i^«««uiij( biffore it was wanted. Some of roy young 

..M»|Miktoiii« came unexpectedly to sup with me ; we 

>^ ..ii,v : in the vanity of a yoirng author^ who glories 

L . 'IC 'ttpidity of composition, I said to myself that 

liwU. littish my sermon in an hour's time. But, 

.jft.. \vIk}u uiy companions at length departed^ they 

tC iiu; iu uo condition to complete a sermon. I feil 

«>«, .loiecp, and was wakened in the moming by the 

»<><»v|> s servaut. The dismay I feit is indescribable ; 

M^at iC%L up— it was nine o'clock : I began to write ; 

-^k .ttv liand and my mind trembled^ and my ideas 

u such confusion^ that I could not^ gi*eat genius 

^»a».. juWuce a beginning sentence in a quarter 

Vi- j#i i Ih> bishop's servant forty minutes by bis 
vi. '» {"uu," ;uid re-wrote two pages^ and walked 

.. ioxku iUc ruom ; tore my two pages ; and at 
... (c»& (Ikc foutuian said he could wait no longer^ 

'»»t^icU cu Wt him go with an awkward note, 

...1^ NU«JLUw« sickness for myapology. It was 

.. lU; l w»i/«.a«itf<nent]y sick at the time when I 
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peimed , tbis note : my head ached terribly ; and I 
kq)t my room, reflecting upon my own folly, the 
whole of the day. I foresaw the consequences : the 
living was given away by my patron the next morn- 
ing, and all hopes of fiiture favour were absolutely 
at an end. 

My father overwhelmed me with reproaches ; and 
I might perhaps have been reformed by this disap- 
pointment ; but an unexpected piece of good fortune, 
or what I then thought good fortune, was my ruin. 

Among the multitude of my coUege-friends was a 
young gentleman, whose father was just appointedto 
go out upon thefamous embassy to China; he came 
to OUT shop to buy Du Halde ; and upon hearing 
me express an enthusiastic desire to visit China, he 
undertook to apply to bis father to take me in the 
ambassador's suite. His representation of me as a 
young man of talents and literature, and the view of 
some botanical drawings, which I executed upon the 
spur of the occasion with tolerable neatness, procured 
me the favour which I so ardently desired. 

My father objected to my taking this voyage. He 
was vexed to see me quit the profession for which I 
had been educated ; and he could not, without a severe 
struggle, relinquish his hopes of seeing me a bishop. 
But I argued that, as I had not yet been ordained, 
there could be no disgrace or impropriety in my avoid« 
ing a mode of life which was not suited to my genius, 
This Word genius had now, as upon all other occasions^ 
a mighty efFect upon my father; and observing this, 
I declared farther, in a high tone of voice, that from 
tibe «xperience I had already had, I was perfectly 
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certain that the drudgery of semion-writing would 
paralgse my genhix ; and that, to espand and 
invigorate niy intellectual powere, it was absolutely 
necessary I should, to iise a great autlior'H espression, 
" riew in foreign coimtries raried modes of exist- 
enre." 

My father's liopes that one half of his prophecy 
would at least bc acconiplished, and that I should 
become a great author, rerived ; and he consented tn 
my going to China, upua Kondition that I should pro- 
mise to wHte a history of my voyage and joumey, in 
two volumes octavo, or one quartu, with a fulioof 
plates. Tliis prnniise was readily made ; for, in the 
pJenitiide of confidence in my own powera, octavos 
and quartns shrunk before me, and a fulin ajipeared 
too small for the rarious Information, and the useful 
reflections, which aroyage to China must supply. 

Füll of e\pectations and projectii, I talked from 
mörning tili night of my journey: but notwith« 
atanding my father's hourly remonstranc'es, I de- 
ferred my preparationa tili the last week. Then all 
was liurry and confusion ; tailors and seoipstresses, 
portiuanteaua and trunks, portfolios and drawing- 
boxes, water-colours, crayons, and note-books, wet 
front the stationer's, cruwded my room. I had a 
dozen sniall not«-books, and a huge cnminonplace- 
book, which was tn he divided and kept in the man- 
mer recommended by the judicious and immortal 

In the miil.st of the last day's bustle, I sat down 
at the Corner uf a table with compas!>, ruier, and red 
ink, to divide and rule of all nossible com- 
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mönplace-bmikä ; biit the red ink was too thin, and 
tlie j>aper waa not well aized, and it bidtted con- 
tinuiilly ; because I was obligeil to turn »ver thf 
pages rapidly; and ink will not dry. nor lilirtting- 
paper suck it up, inore quickly for a geriiiis ihan für 
any otber man. Besides, my 3tt«ntiou vna much 
distracted by the fear that the sempstress wauld nat 
send botne iny ilo/«u of new shirts, and tbat a vile 
procrastinaling boot-maker woiild ne»er come with 
niy bootfi. Every rap at the door I started up li) 
inquire wbetlier thaf waa tbe shirts, or tlie boi)ta: 
tbrice I overtumcd the red, and twice tbe black ink 
bottles by tbcsc Starts ; and the execratinns wbicb 
1 beatowed upon those tradeapeople, wbo will put 
off every thing to the last moment, were innu- 
nierable. I bad orders to set off in tbe mail-cnach 
for Portsmouth, tu join the rest of tlie aiabassador's 

The provoking watchman cried " past eieren 
o'clock " befure I had half-fiaished ruiing my com- 
iDonplace-bouk ; niy shirts and my txHits were not 
come : the mail-coacb, as you may guess, set off 
without me. My poor father waa in a terrible tre- 
mor, and walked frotn room to room, reproachiiig 
me and himself; but I persisted in repeating that 
kird M, would not set out the day he had intended ; 
that sobody, sinee tbe creation of the world, ever sct 
out upon a long journey the day he first appoiiited : 
ItesidcB, there were at leaat a hundred chancea in my 
favour that bis lurdship would break down an liis 
way to Portfimouth ; that the wind would not be fair 
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ivhen he arrived tbere ; tbat half the penple in his 
Buite Hould not be inore pimctual than myself, &C. 

ßy these ai^uments, or by mere dint of aasertioD, 
I quieted my fitther's appreheosions and my own, 
and we agreed that, as it was now impossible to go 
to-day, it was best to atay tili to-morrow. 

Upon my arriva! at Portamouth, the first thiag I 
heard was that the Lion and Hindostan bad sailed, 
some hours before, with the embassy for China. 
Despair deprived me of utterance. A charitable 
waitcr at the inn, howeirer, secing my consternation 
and absolute inability to think or act for myself, ran 
tu luake farther iniguiries, and brought me back tite 
joyful tidings that the Jackal brig, whicli was to 
carry out tbe remainder of the ambassador's sui'te, 
was not yet under weigh; that a gentleman, wfao 
was tu go in the Jackal, had dined at an hotel in 
the ncxt street, and that he had gone to the water- 
side but ten minutes ago. 

I hurried after Lim ; tbe boat was gone. I paid 
anotber exorbitantly to take me and my goods to the 
brig, and reaubed the Jackal just aa she was weighing 
anchor. Bad education for nie ! The moment I feit 
myself safe on board, baving recoyered breath to 
speak, I exclaiined, " Here am I, safe and sound I 
just as well as if I had been here yesterday ; better 
indeed. Oh, after this, I shall always trust to my 
own good fortune ! 1 knew I should not be too 
late." 

When I came to reflect coolly, howpver, I waa 
rather sorry that I had missed my passage in the 
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Lion, with niy friend and prottctor, and witli most 
üf the learned and ingenious men uf the ambassador'a 
suit«, to whoin I liad l>een introduced, and whn had 
seemed furourablf disposed toward nie. All the ad- 
vantage I might bave derired frura their cunversa- 
tion, during this long voyage, was lost by my own 
negligence. The Jackal lost Company of tlie Lion 
and Hindostan in the Channel. As iny frienda after- 
ward told me, they waited for ua five days in Praya 
bay ; but aa nu Jackal a2)peared, they saiied again 
without her. At length, to our great joy, we de- 
scried on the beach of Sumatra a board naiied t« a 
poet, which our friends had set up there, with a 
written nutice to iiifomi us tliat the Lion and Hin- 
dostan had toucbed on thia ahore on auch a day, and 
to point out to US the course that we ahould keep in 
order to join theni. 

At the sight of this wHting my apirits revived : 
the wind favoured us; but, alasl in passing the 
Straits of Baaka, we were damaged so that we were 
obliged to retum to port to refit, and to take in fresh 
Provision. Not a soul on board but wished it had 
been their täte to have had a berth in the otlier ahips ; 
and I more loudly than any one clae expressed this 
wish twcnty tiines a day. When my conipanions 
heard that I was to have sailed in the ambassador'a 
ship, if 1 had becti timc cnougli at Spithead, sorae 
pitied and some rallied me ; but most said I deserred 
to he puniahed für my negligence. At length we 
joined t)ie Lion and Hindustan at North Island. 
Our friends had quite given up all hopes of erer 
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seeing iis again, and hacl actuully bouglit ut Bataria 
a. French brig, tu supply thc place of the JackaJ. 
To my great satisfactioQj 1 was now received oa 
büuri] the Lion, and haA im opportunity of converaing 
with thc meti of literature and science, from wfaom I 
had Leen so unluckily separated during the former 
part «f the voyage. Their cimversation sixm reviyed 
and increased my regret, when they told me of all 
that I had missed seeing at the various places where 
they had touched : they talked to me with provokisg 
fluency of the culture of manioc ; of tlie root of 
ca«sada, of which tapioca in made ; of the shrub 
called the cactue, on which the cochineal insect 
suanus and feeds ; and of the ipecacuanha-plant ; 
all which they had seen at Rio Janeiro, heaide eight 
painttngs representing the manner in which the dia- 
mond and gold mines in the Brazils are worked. 
ludeed, upon cross-esaniination, I found that these 
jiictures wcre miserably euecuted, and scarcely worth 

I regrettcd niore the line pine-applcs, whidi my 
cou]])anions assured nie were in such abundance that 
they deaned their swords in theui, as being the 
cheapest acid that could be there prnoured. But, 
far beyond these vulgär objecto of euriosity, I ro- 
grctted not having learned any thing uoncerning the 
colebrated upas-tree. I \ea& persuaded that, if I had 
bcen at Batavia, 1 shoiild have extracted some in- 
formatioQ more precise than these genüemen obtoined 
fruni the keefiera i>f the medical garden. 

1 confess that niy mortification at this dt&appoiii^ 
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ment did not arise solely from the pure love of na- 
tural hiatory: the upas-tree wuuld haxe mmle a cou- 
i^cuous figure in my quärtn voiume. I coiisuled 
■yself, hawerer, by the determioation to omit 
Bathing that the vast cmpire of China could aSbrd 
to render iiiy work entertaining, instnictive, inte- 
MBting, und sublime. I anticipated the pride witb 
which I ahiiuld receive the complimenta of my friends 
wd the public upon niy valuable and inoomparahle 
■ Hiork; I anticipated the plcasure wlth which my 
&ther would exiüt in the celebrity of hia son, and in 
Ihe accomplishment nf bis own prophecies ; and, witb 
'Aese thoughts füll in my mind, we landed at Mettow, 
' in China. 

I Bat up late at night writing a sketch of my pre- 
'hea and notes for the heads of chapt^rs. I was tired, 
tdl into a profound sleep, drearaed I was t^aching 
£he emperor of China to prnnounce ' chrononhoton- 
fhologos', and in the moming was wakened by the 
sound of the gnng; the signal that the accommoda- 
tion junks uere ready to sail with the embassy Ut 
Pekin. I hurried on my clothes, and was in the 
junk before the gong had done beating. I gloried in 
my celerity ; but before we had gone two leagiies up 
the countryj I found reason to repent of my precipi- 
tation: I wanted to note down my tirst impressiona 
rm entering the Chinese territories ; but, alas ! I feit 
in yain in niy pocket for my pencil and note-book : 
I had left them both bebind me on my bed, Not 
only one note-book, but my whole dozen; wbich, on 
learing London, I had stulTed into a bag with my 
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night-gown. Bag, night-gown, note-books> all were 
forgotten ! 

However trifling it may appear^ this loss of the 
little note-books was of material consequence. To 
be sure it was easy to procure paper and make others; 
but, because it was so easy, it was delayed from hour 
to hour, and frora day to day; and I went on 
writing niy most important remarks on scraps of 
j)aper, which were always to be copied to-morrow 
into a note-book that was then to be made. 

We arrived at Pekin, and were ma^ificently 
lodged in a palace in that city ; but here we were 
so strictly guarded that we could not stir beyond 
the Courts of the palace. You will say that in this 
confinement I had leisure sufficient to make a note- 
book, and to copy my notes: so I had, and it was my 
firm intention so to have done ; but I put it off be- 
cause I thought it would take up but a few hours' 
time, and it could be done any day. Besides, the 
weather was so excessively bot, that for the first week 
I could do nothing but unbutton my waistcoat and 
drink sherbet. Visits of ceremony from mandarins 
took up much of our time : they spoke and moved 
like machines ; and it was with much diflSculty that 
our interpreter made us understand the meaning of 
their formal sentences, which were seldom worth the 
trouble of deciphering. We saw them fan them- 
selves, drink tea, eat sweetmeats and rice, and chew 
betel ; but it was scarcely worth while to come all 
the way from Europe to see this, especially as any 
common Chinese paper or screen would give an ade- 
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' qnalemea'öt these figulresi in Uierräccciistomcd atti- 
tuttes. 

I spent another week in railing at tliesc abomi- 
nably stujjid or unnccessarily cautioiis uri^aliii-es of 
cereniony, and nuade meinoranduuiB f»r an eLiijuent 
cliaiiter in my work. 

One murniiig we were agreeably surpris 
Tisit from a niandarin vf a very different di's 
We were ast.onished ti> hear a jicrson hi tlic 
a Chinese, and bearing the title of a mand; 
dress US in French : lie iiiformed un that 
originally a French Jesuit, and camc ovcr I 
with several missiunaries frura Paris ; l)i]t 
were proLibited from prornnlgating tliL'ir i 
in this country, inost of theni Iiad ruti 
France; a few remained, assumed tlif dresä and 
manners of the country, and had becn ficv.ited to 
tJie rank of mandarins as a reward for tlieir ii;Hrning. 
The cunversation of cur Chinese Jesu if was uxtreinely 
cntertaining and instructive ; he viis delighted to 
Lear news from Europe, and we were eager to obtain 
from htm Information respecting China. I paid 
particular attention tu liini, and I \vas so fortunatc 
as to win his conüdencc, as far as the confidence of a 
Jesuit can be won. He canie frequently to visit me, 
and did me the lionour to spend soine houre in my 
apart mcnt. 

As he made it understixid tliat tliese were literary 
Visits, and as bis ciiaracter for jirojiriety was well 
establisbed iiitli the govemment, Iie excited no sus- 
picion, and we sj>ent our time niost delightfully be- 
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tween books aad conrersation. He gave me, by his 
anecdotcB and dfBcHptinns, an insig-ht into the clia- 
ractcre and domestic lives of the inhabitajita of Pefeinj 
which I could not otherwiae havo obtainüd ; hie talent 
fr>r description was admirable, and bis chai'a4:Cera were 
so new to me that I was in continnal ecstÄSy. I 
called bim tbe Chinese La Bruyere; and, anticipat- 
ing tbe fignre wbicb his portraits would make in my 
fiitriro work, tlioiight tiiat I could ncFer Bufficientiy 
applaud his eloquence. He was glad to lay aside 
tbe sniemn grarity of a Chinese mandarin, and to 
indiilge tbe rivacity of a Frenchman ; bis »anity 
was gratiüed by my praisex, and be exerted htmself 
to the utmost to enhance my opinion of bis talents. 

At length we had notice that it was tbe einjwror's 
pleasure to receive the embasay at bis imperial re- 
sidcnce in Tartary, at Jehoi ; Ike seal of gral^vl 
cooliKM, the garden of innumerabU irees. From 
the very name of tbis place I augured that it would 
prove farnurable to tbe inspirationa of genius, and 
determined to date at least one of the chapters or 
letters of my future work from this delightfiil re- 
treat, tbe Sans Souci of China. Füll of this in- 
tention, I set out npon our expedition into Tartary. 

My good friend, the Jesuit, wbo had a petition to 
present to tbe emperor relatire to aome Chinese 
manuscripts, determined, to my infinite satisfactiou, 
to accumimny us to Jebol ; aaid our condiicting man- 
darin, Vaii-Tadge, arrangeil things so upon our 
joumey that I enjoyed as mucb of my fricnd's con- 
Tersation as possible. Never European travelling in 
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these countries hall sucli advantuges as mine; I had 
a compaiiion who was able and wiliing to instruct me 
in every minut« particular of the inannera, and every 
general principle of the government and policy, of 
the peiiple. I was in no danger of falling intn the 
ridiculous miBtakes of travellers, who, having biit a 
partial view nf things and persona, argiie abaiirdly, 
and grossly misrepresent, while they intend to be 
acciirat«. Many people, as my French mandarin 
ubserved, reason like Voltaire'a famous traveller, 
whd happening Ui hare a drunken landlord and a 
red-haired landlady at tlie first inn where he stopped 
in Alsacc, wrote down among his raemorandums — 
" All the inen of Alsace drunkards : all the women 
red-haired." 

When we arrived at Jehol, the hurry of preparing 
for our presentatien to the emperor, the want of a 
convenient writing- table, and perhaps my hahit of 
procrastinatiün, prerented niy writing the chapter 
for my fiiture work, or noting down any of the 
remarks whicli the jesiiit had made upon our joumey. 
One moming, when I collected my papers and the 
scraps of memorandums with which the pockets of 
all my clothes were stufled, I was quite territied at 
the heap of cunfiision, and thrust all these materials 
for niy quarto into a canras bag, purposing to lay 
them smooth In a portfolio the next day. But the 
next day I could du nothing of this Bort, for we had 
the Britisli presents t« unpack, which had arrived 
from Pekin ; the day after was taken up with our 
presentation to the emperor ; and the day after that 
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w schenie iit my head. The emperor, with 
Riuch solemnity, presentcd u-Jth hts awn haad to cur 
ambassador a casketj n-hirh he said was tlie most va- 
luable present he could tnake to the king of England ; 
it ctintained the miniature pictures of the eniperor's 
anceaturs, with a few lines of poetry annesed to 
each, dcscribing the character, and recording the 
priacipal cvcnts of each monarcfa's reign. It oc- 
curred to me that a set of similar portraits and 
poetical historiea of the tings of England would be 
a proper and agreeable ofiering to the emperor of 
China: I consulted my frie'nd the French mandarin, 
and he encouraged me by assurances that, as far aa he 
could pretend to judge, it would be a present pe- 
cnliarly suited to the emperor's taste; and that in all 
probability I should be distinguished by some tnark 
of hia approbation, or some muniUcent reward. My 
friend prumised t« have the rainiatures Tarnished for 
me in the Chinese taste ; and he undertrak to present 
the wurk to the eni])eror when it should be finished. 
As it was Bupposed that the embassy would spend 
the whole winter in Pekin, I tbought that I should 
have time enuugh to complete the whole series of 
British sovereigns. It was not necesaary t« be very 
scrupulous as to the reseniblancc of my portraits, as 
tie emperor of China could not easily det^ct any 
errors of this nature : fortunately, I bad brought 
from London with me striking likenesses of all the 
kinga of England, with the prindpal eventa of tbeir 
reign, in one large sheet of paper, whtch belonged to 
a joining-map of one of my little cousina. In the 



confusion of my pacbing up, I had put it tnto my 
trank instead üf a sheet alnianack, which lay on the 
^nie table. In the course of my life, many lucky 
accideats have happened to nie, eren in consequenoe 
of my own caretessness ; yet that careleesncäs has 
afterward prevented my reaping any permanent ad- 
vantage frnm my good fortunc. 

Upon thia occasiun I was, howerer, det«rmined 
that no laziness of mine should deprJTe me of an 
opportnnity of making my fortune : I set to work 
immediately, and astonished my friend by the facility 
with which I made rerses, It waa my custom tn 
retire from the noisy apartments of our palace to a 
sort of alcove, at the end of a long gallery, in one of 
the outer courta, where our corpa of artillery iised to 
parade. After their parade wa^ over, the place was 
perfectiy quiet and aolitary for the reniainder of the 
day and night. I iised to sit up late, writing; and 
one fine moonüght night, I went out of my alcore to 
walk in the gallery, while I compo8e<l some lines on 
our great queen Elizabeth. I could not finish the 
last Couplet to my fancy : I sat down upon an arti- 
ficial rock, which wa.s in the middle of the coiirt, 
leaned my head upon my hand, and, aa I was search~ 
ing for an appropriate rhyme toglory, feil fast asieep. 
A noiae like that of a moat Tiolent clap of thimder 
awakened me^ I waa thrown with my face flat upon 
the ground. 

When I recovered my eensea, the court waa filled 
with persans, some European, some Chinese, seem- 
ingly just risen from their beds, with lanterns and 
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torches in their liands ; all nf them with faces of 
consternation, asking one anotlier what had hap- 
pened ? Tlie grmiad was corered witli scattered 
fragments of wooden pillard, mats, and bamboo caae- 
work ; I looked and saw that one end of the gallery 
:n trliich I had been Walking, and the ajcove, were 
ns, There was a atrnng smell of gunpowder. 
! recollected tliat I had borrowed a powder- 
hom froiu one of tlie soldiers in the tnoming; and 
that 1 had intended tn load my pistolü, but I delayed 
doing so. The hörn, fiill of gunpowder, lay upon 
the table in the alcove all day, and the pistols, out of 
which 1 had shaken the old priming. When I went 
out to walk in the gallery, I left the candle burning; 
and I Buppose during iny eleep a spark feil upon tlie 
loose gunpowder, set fire to that in the hom, and 
blew up the alcove. It was built of light wood and 
cane, and communicated only with a eane-work gal- 
lery ; otherwise the mischief would have been more 
serious. As it wa.s, the explosiou had alarmed not 
only all the arabassador's swite, who lodged in the 
palace, Imt many of the ChinäEe in the neighbour- 
hood, who could not be uiade to compreiteiid liow the 
accident had happened. 

Beproachea from all onr own people were poured 
upon me without roercy ; and, in the midst of my 
contrition, I had not for snme time leisure to lament 
the loss of all my kinga of England : no veatige of 
thetn remained; and all the labour that I had l>e- 
stowcd upon their portraitä and their poetical histo- 
ries was lost to the euperor of China and to mys 
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What was stUl worse, I could sot e?en utter a 
ayllable of compläiiit, for nobody would sympathise 
with me, all my companions were so much provokcd 
by my negligence, and so apprehensive of the bad 
coosequences which might enaue from this accident. 
The Chinese, who bud been aJarined, and who dc- 
parted evidentty dissatisfied, would certainly mcntion 
what had hap|>e[ied to tlie iDandarina u( the city ; 
and they would report it to the eniperor- 

I resolved to apply fiir advice to niy friend, tlie 
Jesuit ; but be increased inätcutl uf dimuiishiufr our 
itpprehensions : he Said that the affair was much 
talked of and nisrepresented at Jehul ; and tbat the 
Chinese, naturally tiinid, and suspicious uf strangera, 
could not believe that no injury was intended to 
tliem, and that the esplosion was accidental. A 
child had been wauoded by the fall of some of the 
ruins of the aJcove, which were thrown with great 
violence into a neighbouring house : the butt end of 
one of my pistola was found in the street, and had 
been cairied to the magistrate by the enraged popii- 
lace, as evidence af our evil designs. Aly Jesuit 
obaerved to me that tliere was no possibility of 
reasoning with the p^ej^d^(^es of any nation ; and lie 
confessed he expected that this unlucky acrident 
would bare the niost serious consequenees. He bad 
told me in conlidencc a circumstance that t£uded 
mucli to uonfinn this opinion : a few liays before, 
when the emperor went to exaniinc the British pre- 
sents of artillery, and when the brass mortara were 
tried, though he admired the ingeauity uf tlieite 
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^H was so much euting and drinking, so wuch singing 
^H Ulli laugliing. and Huch fre4]ueiit card-playing ia the 
^^t cabin, that, though I produced m^ canvas bag above 
^^a a hundrcd tiuies, 1 nerer could accoinplish sortingite 
^^ Contents : indeed, 1 seldom proceeUed farther than 
to untie tbe strmgs. 

One daj I had tlic State cabin fairly to myself, and 
had really begun my work, when the steward came 
t* let nie know tliat my Chinese basket was just 
washed orerboard. In thia basket were all the pre- 
eents and commissions which I had buught at Canton 
for niy friends at home. 1 ran to the cabin window, 
and had tfae niortification to see aJI niy bcautiful 
scarlet calibash buxea, the ftin for my touain Lucy, 
and the variety uf toys, which I had bought for my 
little Cousins, all floating on the sea far oitt of my 
reach. I had been warned before that the basket 
would be washed overboard, and had intended to put 
it into a safe place ; but unluckily I delayed to do so. 
I was so much veited with this accidcnt, that I 
could nnt go on with my writiiig : if it bad not been 
für this intemiption, I do beliere I should that day 
bave accomplisbed my long postpooed task. I will 
not, indeed 1 cannot, record all tbe minute causes 
which afterwards preventetl niy eseciitiiig my inten- 
tions. The papers were still in the sanie disorder, 
stuffed into the canvaa bug, when I arrived in Eng- 
land. I proniised myself that I would sort them 
the very day after I gut houie ; but Visits of congra- 
tulation from my friends, upon iity return, induced 
we U} delay doing any thing for tlie &ret weck- 



The sncceeding week I had a multipHchy of en- 
gagements; all tny acquaintance] cur ious to Lear a 
man converse who was fresh from China, invited me 
tu dinaer and tea parties ; and I could not poBsibly 
refuse these kind invitationa, and shut myself up in 
my room, IJke a hackney author, to write. My father 
of(«n urged me tu begin my quarto ; for Iie knew 
that other gentlemen, who went out with the em- 
bassf, designcd to write the history of the voyage ; 
and he, being a boolcsejler, and iised to the waya of 
authors, furesaw what woiild happen. A fartnight 
after we camc home, tbe following adrertisement 
appeared in the papers : " Nuw in the press, and 
speedily will be published, a Narrative of the Britisli 
Embassy to China, containing the rarious Circum- 
stanceg of the Embassy ; with Accounts of the Cii»- 
toms and Manners uf the Chinese ; and a Description 
<if the Country, Towns, Cities, &c." 

I never saw my poor father tum so pale or look m 
angry an when he saw this advertiaement : he handed 
itacrossthe breakfast- table to me. 

" There, Basil," cried he, " I told you what would 
happen, and you would not believe me. But this is 
the way you havc served me all your life, and this is 
the way you will go on to the day of your death, 
putting things off tili to-morrow. This is the way 
you have lost every opportunity of distitiguiahing 
yoHrself ; every chance, and you have had many, of 
advancing yourself in the World ! What signifies all 
I have done for you, or all you can do for yourself? 
Your genius and education fcrc irf no raanner of use I 
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Why, there is that heävy dog, as you used to call 
him at Eton^ Johnson ; look how he is getting on in 
the World, by mere dint of application and sticking 
steadily to his profession. He will beat you at every 
thing, as he beat you at Eton in writing verses.*' 

" Only in copying them^ sir. My verses, every 
body Said, were far better than his ; only, unluckily, 
I had not mine finished and copied out in time." 

" Well, sir, and that is the very thing I complain 
of. I suppose you will teil me that your voyage to 
China will be far better than this which is advertised 
this morning." 

" To be sure it will, father ; for 1 have had oppor- 
tuuities, and coUected materials, which this man, 
whoever he is, cannot possibly hare obtained. I have 
had such assistance, such information from my friend 
the missionary " 

"But what signifies your missionary, your in» 
formation, your abilities, and your materials ?" cried 
my father, raising his voice. " Your book is not out, 
your book will never be finished ; or it will be done 
too late, and nobody will read it ; and then you may 
throw it into the fire. Here you have an oppor- 
tunity of establishing your fame, and making your- 
self a great author at once ; and if you throw it 
away, Basil, I give you fair notice, 1 never will par- 
don you." 

I promised my father that I would set about my 
Work to-morroTv; and pacified him by repeating thatif 
this hasty publication, which had just been adver- 
tised, must be a catchpenny, and that it would serve 
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only to stimulate instead of satisfying the public 
curiosity. My quarto^ I said, would appear after- 
wards with a much better grace, and would be sought 
for by every person of science^ taste, and literature. 

Soüthed by these assurances, my father recovered 
his good-humour, and trusted to my promise that I 
trould commence my great work the ensuing day. I 
was fuUy in earnest. I went to my canvas bag to 
prepare my materials. Alas, I found them in a ter- 
rible condition ! The sea-water, somehow or other, 
had got to them during the voyage ; and many of 
toy most precious documents were absolutely illegible. 
The notes, written in pencil, were almost effaced, 
and, when I had smoothed the crumpled scraps, I 
Gould make nothing of them. It was with the 
utmost difficulty I could read even those that were 
written in ink ; they were so villainously scrawled 
and so terribly blotted. When I had made out the 
words, I was often at a loss for the sense ; because I 
had trusted so much to the excellence of my memory, 
that my notes were never either sufficiently füll or 
accurate. Ideas which I had thought could never be 
effaced from my mind were now totally forgotten, 
and I could not comprehend my own mysterious 
^lliptical hints and memorandums. I remember 
spending two hours in trying to make out what the 
following words could mean : Hoy — aüa — hoya /— 
hoya, hoya, — hoy — rvaudihoya. 

At last, I recollected that they were merely the 
Sounds of the words used by the Chinese sailors, in 
towing the junks, and I was much provoked at 

u2 




baring wasted my tinie in trying ta remember wliat 
was not worth recording. Another day I waa puz- 
aled by the following memorandum : " W : C : 30. 
f. h. — 24 b.— 120 m — 1— mandarin — C. tradition— 
2000—200 before J. C— " wbicb, after three quar- 
ters (>f an bour's study, I discorered to meaa tliat tbe 
wall of China is 30 feet high, 24 feet broad, and 120 
milea long ; and tliat a mandarin told me, that, ac- 
cording to Chinese traditjon, this wall had been built 
above 2000 years, that is, 200 before the birth of our 
Sanour. 

On another scrap of paper, at the very bottom of 
the bag, I found the words, "Wlieazöu — Cbanchin 
— Cuaboocow — Caungchumfoa — Call ach ottueng — 
Quaiishangtin — Callachotre shansu," &c. ; all which 
I found to be a list of towns uid rillages throngh 
which we had passed, or palanes that we had seen ; 
but how to distinguisli these asunder i knew not, for 
all recollection of them was obliterated from my 
mind, and no farther not^ respecting them were to 
be fouiid. 

After many days' tircsome attempts, I tras obliged 
to give up all hopes of dcciphering themostimportant 
of my notes, those which I had niade froni the In- 
formation of the Freneh misaionary. JInat of wbat 
I had trusted so securely to my memury was def«C- 
tive in some slight circnimstances, which rendered 
the whole usele-^. My matorials for my quarto 
slirunk into a very small compass. I fiattered 
myself, however, tliat the elegance of my compoüi- 
tton, and the mural and political rcöections wttit 



which. I intended to intersperse tlie work, would 
cumpensate for the paucity of facta in iny narrative. 
Tliat I might devote my whole attention to the bu- 
sinesä of writing, I determineil to leave London, 
where I niet with so many temptations to idleneBS, 
and set ofF to pay a viait to my uncle Loive, whü 
lived !ii the country, in a retired part of England. 
He was a farmer, a piain, sensible, afTectionate man; 
and as he had often inrited me to come and aee liini, 
I made no doubt that I should be an agreeable 
guest. I had intended to have written a few lines 
tkc week before I set out, to say that I was Coming; 
bat I put it olF tili at last I thought that it would 
be useless, because I shoufd get there as soon as nty 
letter. 

I had suon reason to regret that I had been so 
negligent : for my appearance at my imcle's, instead 
of creating that general joy which I had espected, 
threw the whole house into confuaion. It happened 
that there was Company in the house, and all the 
beds were occupied : white I was taking off my boots, 
I had the mortification to hear my aunt Lowe say, in 
a voice of niingled distress and reproach, " Come ! is 
he ? — My goodnesa ! What shall we do for a bed ? — 
How could he think of coDiing without writing a line 
beforehand ? My goodness ! I wish he was a hun- 
dred miles off, I'm aure." 

My uncle shook hands with me, and welcomed 
me to old England again, and to bis house; which, 
he Said, shoiild always be open to all his relations. 
I saw that he was not pleased ; and, as he was a man 
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■wliOj atfflrding tn tlie English phrase, scorned lo 
keep a tkiiig long upon kis mind, he let me kiiow, 
before be liad linished liis first glass of ale to my 
g<iod bealth, that he was inclinable fo take ii very 
untiiid indeed that, aftcr all he had said about my 
writing a letter now and theii, just to say liow I did, 
and how I waa going on, I had nerer put pen to 
paper to anstrer une of liis letters since the day I 
Urst promised to write, which was the day I went to 
£t(>n ecliool, tili thia present tiine of speaking. I 
had no gnod apology to make for myself, but I at- 
teiupted all manner of escuBCH ; that I had put off 
writing froin day to day, and froin year to year, tili 
1 was ashamed to write at all ; that it was not from 
want of affection, &c. 

My uncle took up his pipe antl puffed away, while 
I spoke : and when I had said all that I could devise, 
I aat silent; for I saw by the looka of all present 
that I had not mended the matter. Myaunt pursed 
up her mouth, and "wondered, if she must teil the 
piain truth, that so great a stholar as Mr. BasU 
could not, when it must glve him so little frouhle to 
indite a letter, write a few linea to an uncle who had 
begged it so often, and who had erer bcen a good 

" Say nothing of that," said my uncle : — " I scora 
to have that put into account. I lored the boy, and 
all I could do was donc of courae ; that's nothing to 
the purpose ; but the longest day I have to live I'II 
. nerer trouble him icith begging a letter from him no 
:inore. For now I see be does not care a fig fbr me; 
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and of course I do not care a ^g for lie. Lucy, hold 
up your head^ girl ; and don't look as if you were 
going to be hanged." 

My Cousin Lucy was the only person present who 
seemed to have any compassion for me ; and^ as I 
lifted up my eyes to look at her when her father 
spoke^ she appeared to me quite beautiful. I had 
always thought her a pretty girl, but she never 
Struck me as any thing very extraordinary tili this 
moment. I was very sorry that I had offended my 
uncle : I saw he was seriously displeased, and that 
his pride, of which he had a large portion, had con- 
quered his affection for me. 

'' 'Tis easier to lose a friend than gain one, young 
man/' said he ; '^ and take my word for it, as this 
World goes, 'tis a foolish thing to lose a friend for 
want of writing a letter or so. Here's seven years I 
have been begging a letter now and then, and could 
not get one. Never wrote a line to me before you 
went to China ; should not have known a word about 
it but for my wife, who met you'by mere chance in 
London, and gave you some little commissions for 
the children, which it seems you forgot tili it was too 
late. Then, after you came back, never wrote to me." 

^* And even not to write a line to give one nötice 
tirf his Coming here to-night," added my aunt. 

" Oh, as to that," replied my uncle, ^'he can nerer 
find our larder at a nonplus : we have no dishes for 
him dressed Chinese fashion ; but as to roast beef of 
old England, which, I take it, is worth all the fo- 
reign meats in the world, he is welcome to it, and to 




is muc}] of it SS he pleascs. I sliall always be glad 
to See him aa a relation, and %o forth, aa a good 
Christian ought, but not as tlie favourite hc used to 
be — that is out of the questioa ; for things canoot be 
both done and uiuione, and time that's past cannüt 
come back again, that is clear ; aod cold water 
thrown on a wann heart piits it out ; and there's an 
end of the matter. Lucy, bring nie my nightcap." 

Lucy, I thiuk, sighed once ; and I am sure I 
aighed abova a dozeu times ; but niy uncle put on 
Iiis red nightcap, and heeded us not. I was in hopes 
that the next niorning he would have been better 
disposed toward me after having siept off bis anger. 
The ntoraent that I apjyeared in the niorning, the 
children, wbo hnd been in bed when I arrived the 
preceding night, crowded round me, and one cried, 
" Cousin Basil, have you brought me the tumbler 
you promised me frora China?" 

" Cousin Basil, where's my boat i* " 

" O Basil, did you bring me the calibasb box that 
you promised me ? " 

" And pray," cried my aunt, " did you bring my 
Lucy the fan that she commissioned you to get?" 

" No, ril Warrant," said my uncle, " He that 
cannot bring himself ta write a letter in the course 
uf seven years to bis friunds will not be «pt to trouble 
bis head about their fooliah comniissions, when he is 
in foreign parts." 

Though I was abashed and vesed, I summoned 

' sufKcient courage to rcply that I had not neglected 

to execute the coramissions of any of my friends; 
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Imt that^ by an unlucky accident^ the basket into 
irbich I had packed all their things was washed 
(Mrerboard. 

Hum l" Said my uncle. 

And pray," said my aunt^ " why were they all 
packed in a basket ? Why were not they put into 
your tninks^ where they might have been safe?" 

I was obliged to eonfess that I had delayed to 
puTchase them tili after we lefb Pekin ; and that the 
tninks were put on board before they were all pro- 
cured at Canton. My vile habit of procrastination ! 
How did I suffer for it at this moment ! Lucy began 
to make excuses for me^ which made me blame 
myself the more: she said that^ as to her fan^ it 
would have been of little or no use to her ; that she 
was sure she should hare broken it before it had been 
a week in her possession ; and that^ therefore^ she 
was glad that she had it not. The children were 
damorous in their grief for the loss of the boat^ the 
tumbler> and the calibash boxes ; but Lucy con- 
trived to quiet them in time^ and to make my peace 
with all the younger part of the family. To reinstate 
me in my uncle's good graces was impossible ; he 
would only repeat to her — " The young man has lost 
my good opinion ; he will never do any good. From 
a child upward he has always put off doing every 
thing he ought to da He will never do any good ; 
he will never be any thing." 

My aunt was not my friend, because she suspected 
that Lucy liked me ; and she thought her daughter 
might do much better than marry a man who had 
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qiiitted the prnfession to which he was bred, and 
was, as it »eemed, little likely to settle to anj- other. 
My pretenaions to geiiius and my literary qualifica- 
tions were of no advantage to me, either with my 
uncle or my sunt; the one being onlif a good farnier, 
and the other on/j a good hoiisewife. They cod- 
tented themsclvea with asking me, coolly, what 1 bad 
erer made by beiiig an author ? And when I was 
forced to answer nolhing, they amtled upon me in 
Bcom. My pi-ide was roused, and I boasted that I 
expccted to receive at least ßOOA for my Voyage tw 
China, whith I lioped to complete in a few weeks. 
My auiit h)ol(ed at me with astonishment ; and, to 
prove to her that 1 was not passing the bounds of 
truth, I added, that one of my travelling companions 
had, as I was credibly infonned, receiTcd a thousand 
pounds for bis narrative, to which mine would cer- 
taioly be far superior. 

" Wlien it is done, and when you have the nioney 
in yuur band to sbow us, I shall bulieve you," said 
my aunt ; " and then, and not tili then, you niay 
begiii to think of my Lucy," 

" He shall never have her," said my uncle; " he 
will never come to good. He shall never bare her." 

The time which I ought to have spent in com- 
posing my quarto I now wasted in fruitless endea- 
voiirs to reeover the good graces of my uncle. Iiove, 
i iisual by the spirit of Opposition, took 
of my heart ; and how can a man in iove 
write quartoa ? I became more indolent than ever, 
for I persuaded myeelf that no esertions could over> 
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come my uncle's prejudice against me ; and^ without 
his approbation^ I despaired of ever obtaining Lucy's 
hand. 

During my stay at my uncle's, I received several 
letters from my father, inquiring how my work went 
on, and urging me to proceed as rapidly as possible, 
lest another Voyage to China, which it was reported 
was now composing by a gentleman of high reputa- 
tion, should come out, and preclude mine for ever. 
I cannot account for my folly : the power of habit is 
imperceptible to those who submit passively to its 
tyranny, From day to day I continued procrasti- 
nating and sighing, tili at last the fatal news came 
that Sir George Staunton's History of the Embassy 
to China, in two rolumes quarto, was actually pub- 
lished. 

There was an end of all my hopes. I left my 
uncle's house in despair ; I dreaded to see my father. 
He overwhelmed me with well-merited reproaches. 
All his expectations of my success in life were disap- 
pointed ; he was now convinced that I should never 
make my talents useful to myself or to my family. 
A settled melancholy appeared in his countenance ; 
he soon ceased to urge me to any exertion, and I 
idled away my time, deploring that I could not 
marry my Lucy, and resolving upon a thousand 
schemes for advancing myself, but always delaying 
their execution tili to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER III. 



f 

^B Two years passed away in this manner ; about the 
^" end of which time my poor father died. 1 cannot 
describe tlie mixed sensations uf gcief and sdf- 
reproach which I feit at bis death. I knew that I 
bad never fulfilled hts sanguinc propliecies, and that 
disappointment Lad long preyed upon bis spiriU. 
This was a severe shock to me : I was roused froni a, 
State oF stupefaction by tbe necessity of acting as 
iny father's executor. 

Among bis bequests was one which toucbed me 
particularly, because I was sensible that it was made 
from kindness to me. " I give and bequeath the 
fuU-length picture of ray son Basil, taken when a 
boy (a very promising boy) at Eton scböol, to my 
bruther, Lowe. I shoiild say t^^ my swcet niece, Lucy 
Lowe, but am afraid of giving offence." 

I Bent the picture to my uncle Lowe, with a copy 
of the words of tbe will, and a letter wTitten in the 
bitterness of grief. My uncle, who was of an affec- 
tionate though positive temper, returned me tbe 



"DEAR NEPHBW BASII-, 

" Taking it for granted you feei as much as I do, 
it being natural you sliould, and evea more, I shall 
not refuae to let my Lucy huve the picture be- 
queathed to me by my good brotlier, who could not 
offead me dying, never having done so ÜTing. As to 
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you, Basil, this is no time for reproaclies, tchtch 
»■ould be cruel ; biit, witliout Tiieaning to Jook back 
to the past, I must add that I mean nothing by 
giving the picture to Lucy but respect for my poor 
lirother's memory. My opinions remaining as here- 
tofore, I tbink it a. duty to my girl to be steady in 
my determination ; convinced that no man (not 
meaning you in particular) of what I call a putling 
off temper could make her bappy, »he being tuo mild 
to 9fo[A and bustle, and do the man'a business in a 
faniily. This is the whole of my rnind witbout ma- 
lice ; for how could I, if I were malicious, which I 
am not, bear mallce, and at mich a time as thia, 
against my owu nephew ? and as to anger, that is 
suon over with mc ; and tbough I aaid I never would 
forglre you, Baail, for not writing to me for seven 
yeara, I do now forgive you with all my heart. So 
let ihat be off your conscience. And now 1 hope we 
shaJl be rery good fricnds all the rest of our lires; 
that is to say, putting Lucy out of tbe question ; for, 
in my opinion, it is a disagreeaUe thing to havc aiiy 
bickerings between near relations. So, my dear 
nephew, wishing you all bealth and happiness, I 
hope you will now Hettle to business. My wife teils 
me she hears you are left in a good way by my poor 
brother's care and industry ; and she scnds her love 
to you, in wliich all the family unite ; and hoping 
you will write from time to tinie, I remain, 
" My dear nephew, Basil, 

'* Your affectionate uncle, 

" Tbouas Ijowk." 
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My aunt Lowe added a postcript, inquiring more 
particularly into the State of my affairs. I answered^ 
by return of post, that my good father had left me 
mucb richer than I eitber expected or deserved : bis 
credit in tbe booksellers' line was extensive and well 
establisbed ; bis sbop was well furnisbed^ and be bad 
a considerable sum of money in bank ; beside many 
good debts due from autbors^ to wbom be bad ad- 
vanced casb. 

My aunt Lowe was governed by ber interest as 
decidedly as my uncle was swayed by bis bumour 
and affection ; and, of course, became more favour- 
able toward me, wben sbe found tbat my fortune was 
better tban sbe bad expected. Sbe wrote to exbort 
ftie to attend to my business, and to prove to my 
uncle tbat I could eure myself of my negligent 
babits. Sbe promised to befriend me, and to do 
every tbing to obtain my uncle's consent to my union 
witb Lucy, upon condition tbat I would for six 
montbs steadily persevere, or, as sbe expressed ber- 
self, show that I could come to good. 

Tbe motive was powerful, sufficiently powerful to 
conquer tbe force of inreterate babit. I applied 
resolutely to business, and supported tbe credit wbicb 
my fatber's punctuality bad obtained from bis cus- 
tomers. During tbe course of six entire ^montbs, 
I am not conscious of baving neglected or delayed to 
do any tbing of consequence tbat I ougbt to bave 
done, except wbetting my razor. My aunt Lowe 
faitbfully kept ber word witb me, and took every 
opportunity of representing, in tbe most favourable 
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männer to iny uncle^ the reformation that löve had 
WTOUght in my character. 

I wentto the country, füll of hope, at the end of. 
my six probationary months. My uncle, however,. 
with a mixture of obstinacy and good sense, replied 
tO/my aunt in my presence : " This reformation that 
you talk of, wife, won*t last. 'Twas begun by love, 
as ymi say ; and will end with love, as / say. You 
and I know, my dear, love lasts little longer than 
the honeymoon; and Lucy is not, or ought not to be, 
such a simpleton as to look only to what a husband 
will be for one short month of his life, when she is to. 
live with him for twenty, thirty, may be forty long- 
years ; and no help for it, let him turn out what he 
will. I beg your pardon^ nephew Basil ; but where 
my Lucy 's happiness is at stake, I must speak my: 
mind as a father should. My opinion, Lucy, is, that 
he is not a whit changed ; and so I now let you un- 
derstand, if you marry the man, it must be without 
my consent." 

Lucy turned exceedingly pale, and I grew ex- 
tremely angry. My uncle had, as usual, recourse to 
his pipe ; and to all the eloquence which love and 
Indignation could inspire, he would only answer, be- 
tween the whiffs of his smoking, ^'If my girl marries 
you, nephew Basil, I say she must do so without my 
consent." 

Lucy*s affection for me struggled for some time 
with her sense of duty to her father; her mother 
supported my cause with much warmth ; having 
once declared in my favour, she considered herseif as 
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Bent nie, in March, an order far books to 3 consi- 
derabte anioimt. In April he wrote to remiad me 
of bis first letter. 

« MY DKAR Bin, ApHl 3. 

" Last month I wrote to request ihat you would 

send me tlie following books: — i have been much 

disappointed by not receiving them ; and I request 

you wül be so good aa to forward them mmedia/elif. 

" I am, my dear sir, 

" Youre sincerely, 

" J. C." 
In May he wrote tu me again ; 

" I am much aurprised at not liaving yet receired 
the books I wrote for last March — beg to know the 
cause of thU delay; and am, 

" Dear sir, 

" Yours, &c. 



A fortnigtit aft«rward, as I was packing up the 
books for this gentleman, I received the following: 



" As it is now abovc a quarter of a. year since I 
wrot« to you for books, whicli you have not yet sent 
to me, I have been obliged to apply to auother book- 
seller. 

" I am mucli concemed at being compelled to 
tbis : I had a great regard for your father, and 
would not willingly break o(F my coaneKion with lu> 
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; but realljT yoa have tried my patience too &r. 
Last year I never kad from yoa any one new pubfi« 
cation^ until it was in the hands of all my neigh-* 
bours ; and I have often been under tbe necessity of 
bonroving books which I had bespoken from you 
iMonÜis bcfore. I bope you will take this as a wam- 
ing, and tkat you will not use any of your otber 
friends as you bare used^ 

« Sir, 
" Your humble servant, 

'' J. C." 

This reprimand had little effect upon me, because, 
at the time wken I received it, I was intent upon an 
objeot, in comparison with which the trade of a hodk'^ 
Setter appeared absolutely below my consideration. 
I was inventing a set of new taxes for tbe minister, 
for^wbich I expected to be liberally rewarded. I 
was ever searching for some short cut to the temple 
of Fame, instead of following the beaten road. 

I was much encouraged by persona intimately 
connected with those high in power to hope that my 
new taxes would be adc^ted ; and I spent my time 
in attendance upon my patrons, leaving the care of 
my business to my foreman, a young mau whose head 
the whole week was intent upon riding out on Sun- 
day. With such a master and such a foreman affairs 
could not go on well. 

My Lucy, notwithstanding her great respect for 
my abilities, and her confidence in my promises, often 
hinted that ske feared ministers might not at last 

x2 
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make me amends for the time I lieroted to my syatem 
of taxation; but I persisteil. The file of unanswered 
letters was filled even t« the top of the ^rire ; the 
r of unsettled accountB inade me eigh pro* 
foundly, whenever it was accidentally opeued. I 
soon acquired a horror of business, and practised all 
the arts of apology, evaaioii, and invisibility, to which 
prccrastinators muat sooner or later be reduced. My 
coascience gradually becanie callous ; and I coidd, 
without compunction, promise, with a face of truth, 
to aettle an account to-mOTTOm, without having the 
slightest hope of keeping my word. 

I was a publisher as well as a bookseUer, and was 
assailed by a tribe of rieh and poor authors. The 
rieh complained continuatly of delaya that affected 
their fame ; the poor of delays that concerned their 
interest, and aonietimcs their very esistence. I was 
cursed with a coinpassionate as well as with a 
procrastinating temper ; and I frequently advanced 
inoney to my poor authors, to compensate ibr my 
neglett to settle their accounts, and to free myself 
from the torraent of their reproaches. 

They sonn leamed to take a double advantage of 
my virtues and my vices. The list of my poor au- 
thors increased, for I -was an encouragcr of genius. 
I trustcd to my own judgment conceming ecery 
Performance that was ofFcrcd to me ; and I was often 
obliged to pay for having neglected to read, or to 
send to press, these multifarious manuscripts. After 
haviug kept a poor devU of an author upon the ten- 
terhooks of espectation for an un c onaciona b le timfr 
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I could not say to him^ ^* Sir, I have never opened 
your manuscript; there it is, in that heap of rubbish: 
take it away, for Heaven's sake." No, hardened as 
I was, I never failed to make some compliment, or 
some retribution; and my compliments were often in 
the end the most expensive species of retribution. 

My rieh authors soon deserted me, and hurt my 
credit in the circles of literary fashion by their 
Glamours. I had ample experience, yet I have never 
been able to decide whether I would rather meet the 
" desperate misery" of a famishing pamphleteer, or 
the exasperated vanity of a rieh amateur, Every 
one of my authors seemed convinced that the fate of 
Europe or the salvation of the world depended upon 
the publication of their book on some particular 
day ; while I all the time was equally persuaded 
that their works were niere trash, in comparison 
with my new System of taxation ; consequently I 
pöstponed their business, and pursued my favourite 
tax scheme. 

I have the pride and pleasure to say that all my 
taxes were approved and adopted, and brought in an 
immense increase of revenue to the State; but I have 
the mortification to be obliged to add, that I never, 
directly or indirectly, received the slightest pecu- 
niary reward ; and the credit of all I had proposed 
was snatched from me by a rogue, who had no other 
merit than that of being shaved sooner than I was 
one frosty moming. If I had not put off whetting 
my razor the preceding day, this would not have- 
happened. To such a trifling instance of my unfor^ 
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tunate habtt of procrastination must I attribute uno 
ef the must screre disappointm«nts of my Jife. A 
rival financier, wlio laid claim to tlie prinr invention 
and Suggestion of my jn-incipal taxes, was appointed 
to meet me at the hnuse of my great man at ten 
o'clock in the morning. My Opponent was punctiial ; 
I was half an hour too late ; his daims were estab- 
lished ; niine were rejected, because I was not pre- 
sent to produce my proofs. WTien I arrived at my 
patron'a the insolent porter ahut the door in my 
face ,- luid so ended all hopcs front my grand System 
of tasation. 

I went home and sluit myself up in my room, tu 
give vent to my grief at Icisure ; but I was not per- 
niitted to indulge my aorrow long in peace. I was 
summoned hy my foreman to come down stairs to 
one of my enraged authors, who poaitively refiised 
tu quit the shop without seeing me. Of the whole 
irritable race, the man who wiis now waiting to see 
me was the most violent. He was a man of Bonie 
genius and learning, with great pretensions, and a 
vindictive spirit. He was piior, yet lired among the 
rieh ; and hts arrogance could he equalled only by 
his susceptibility. He was knou*n in our housc by 
the name of Thaumalurgos, ihe relailer of moniets, 
because he had sent me a manuscript with this title ; 
and once or twice a week wc receired a letter or 
message from him, to inquirc when it would be pub- 
lished. I had unfortunately misiaid this precious 
manuscript, Under this circumstance, \a meet the 
anthor was alraoat as dreadfui as to stand tbe Bhotof 
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a pietol. DowB stairs 1 went, unprovided with anv 
apology. 

"■ Sir," cried my angry maji, suj^ressing hi« 
passion, " bs you do not find it worth your wbile lo 
publish Tkarnnaturgos, you will be so obliging as to 
!et me bare my manuscript" 

" Pardon me, my dear sir," interrupted I ; " it 
sball certainly appear tbis spring." 

" Spring ! Zounds, sir, don't ta!k to me of spring. 
Wliy you told me it should be out at Christmas ; you 
Said it should be out last June ; you promised to send 
it to press before last Easter. Is this tbe way I am 
to be treated ? " 

" Pardon nie, my dear air. I confesa I have used 
you and the world ?ery ill ; but tbe pressure of busi- 
neas must plead my apology." 

" Look you, Mr. Basil Hioue, I am not come bere 
to listen to commonplace excuses. I bare been ill 
used, and know it ; and the world ahall know it. I 
am not ignorant of the designa of my enemies ; but 
no cabal shall succeed against me. Thaumaturgos 
sball not be suppressed ! Thaumaturgos sball see tbe 
ligbt ! Thaumaturgos shall hare justice, in spite of 
aJ] the machinationa of malice. Sir, I demand my 
manuscript." 

" Sir, it shall be sent to you to-morrow." 
" To-morruw, sir, will not do for me. I havc 
heard of to-morrow from you this twelvemontb past. 

II will have my manuscript to-day. I do not leave 
QA& spot without Thaumaturgos." 
Thua driven to extremities, I was competled to 
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confess that I could not immediately lay my hand 
upon it ; but I added that the whole house should 
be searched for it instantly. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the indignation which my author expressed. I 
ran away to search the house. He followed me^ and 
stood by while I rummaged in drawers and boxes 
füll of papers^ and tossed over heaps of manuscripts. 
No Thaumaturgos could be found. The author de- 
clared that he had no copy of the manuscript ; that 
he had been offered 500^ for it by another book- 
seller ; and that^ for his own part^ he would not lose 
it for twice that sum. Lost, however, it evidently 
was. He stalked out of my house, bidding me pre- 
pare to abide by the consequences. I racked my 
memory in vain, to discover what I had done with 
this bündle of wonders. I could recollect only that 
I carried it a week in my great coat pocket, resolv- 
ing every day to lock it up ; and that I went to the 
Mount coffee-house in this coat sev^eral times. These 
rerollections were of little use. 

A suit was instituted against me for the value of 
Thaumaturgos ; and the damages were modestly laid 
by the author at eight hundred guineas. The cause 
was higtily interesting to all the tribe of London 
booksellers and authors. The court was crowded 
at an early hour ; several people of fashion, who 
were partisans of the plaintiff, appeared in the gal- 
lery ; many more, who were his enemies, attended on 
purpose to hear my counsel ridicule and abuse the 
pompous Thaumaturgos. I had great hopes, myself^ 
that we might win the day ; tbe lawyer 
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on the opposite side was my old competitor at Eton' 
that Johnson^ whom I had always considered as a 
mere laborious drudge, and a very heavy fellow. 
How this heavy fellow got up in the world, and how 
he contrived to supply, by dint of study, the want 
of natural talents, I cannot teil ; but this I know, 
to my cost, that he managed his client's cause so 
ably, and made a speech so füll of sound law and 
clear seuse, as effectually to decide the cause against 
me. I was condemned to pay 500/. damages, and 
costs of suit. Five hundred pounds lost, by delay- 
ing to lock up a bündle of papers ! Every body 
pitied me, because the punishment seemed so dis- 
proportioned to the offence. The pity of every 
body, however, did not console me for the loss of 
my money. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The trial was published in the papers : my uncle 
Lowe read it, and all my credit with him was lost 
for ever. Lucy did not utter a syllable of reproach 
or complaint ; but she used all her gentle influence 
to prevail upon me to lay aside the various schemes 
which I had formed for making a rapid fortuncj 
and urged me to devote my whole attention to my 
business. 

The loss which I had sustained, though great, was 
not irremediable. I was moved more by my wife's 
kindness than I'could have been by the most. out-^ 
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^^M izgeaua inrecbre. But wbat is kindness, what is 
^^1 affectioD, what are the best resolutions, opjioseil to 
^^M all-powerful liab!t ? I put off settUng tny afikirs tili 
^^B I had üoished a pamphlet against government, wliicb 
^^M my friends and tlie critics assured me would make mr 
^^B fortune, hy attaching to niy shop all the oppositiiin 
^H members. 

^V My pamphlet succeeded, was highly praised, and 

]oudly abuaed ; answers appeared, and 1 was called 
upon to proride rejninders. Time thua passed away, 
and while I was gaining famc, I every huur lost 
money. I was threatened with bankruptcy. I threw 
aside niv pamphlets, and, in the utmost terrcr and 
confuBion, began, ton late, to look into my affairs. I 
now attempted tou much : I expected to repair by 
hüstle the effects of procrastination. The nerrous 
anxiety uf tny mind prerented nie from doing any 
thing well ; whatever I was eraployed about ap- 
peared to nie of less conseqiience tlian a hundred 
other things, which ought to be done, Tlie letter 
that I was writing, or the account that I v-as settling, 
was but one of a iniiltitude ; which had all eqiial 
Claims to be expedited ininiediaWly. My couragc 
liüled ; I abaitdoned my business in despair. A 
comtaiseion of bankmptcy was taken oitt against me ; 
all Diy güods were seized, and I became a prisooer in 
the king's Beuch. 

My wife's relations refused to give me any assist- 
ance ; but her tatlier offered tu receive her and her 
little boy, on conditio» that she «oiild part Irom me, 
and Kpend the remainder of her days with thein. 
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This she poäitively refused ; and I nerer aliall forget 
the manncr of her refiisal. Her clianurter rose in 
atlversity. With the utmost feminine gentlenesa and 
delicacf, she had a degree o{ coiirage änd fortitude 
which I have seldoni seen e<jual)ed in any of my own 
sex. She fiillowed me to prison, and Mipported my 
spirits by a thonsand daily instantes irf kindness. 
During eighteen months that ahe pa.-<sed with nie in 
a priaonj which we then thou^^dt must be my ahode 
for life, she never, by wonl or look, remtnded me that 
I was the cause of nur misfürtiines : on the contrary, 
she drore this tdea from my thmights witli all the 
address of female affection. I cannut, eren at this 
distance of time, recall these things to memory with- 
out tears. 

What a woman, what a wife had I reduced to dis- 
tress ! I never saw her, eren in the lirst months of 
onr Diarriage, so cheerful and so teiider as at this 
period. She seemed to have no existence but in me 
and in our littlc boy, of whom she was dotingly fond. 
He was at this time just able to run about and talk ; 
his playful caresses, bis thoughtless gaiety, and at 
tiines a certain tane of compassion for poor papa were 
very touching, Alas ! he little foresaw .... 
But let rae go on with iny histury, if I can, withoiit 
anticipation. 

Among my creditors was a Mr. Nun, a paper- 
maker, who, from his freqiient dealings with me, had 
occasion to sce something of ray character and of my 
wife's; he admired her, and pitied me. He was in 
easy ürcumstances, and delightcd in doing a!l the 
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good in Iiis power. One niorning my Lucy came into 
my room with a face radiaiit with joy. 

"My love," aaid Khcj "here is Mr. Nun below, 
waiting to see you; but he says be will not see you 
tili I havc told you tbe good news. He haa got all 
our creditors to enter into a compromise, and to set 
you at liberty," 

I was transported with jny and gratitude ; our 
benevolent friend was waiting in a hackney-coacfa to 
carry us away from prison. When I began to thank 
him, he stopped nie with a blunt declaration tfaat I 
was not a bit obliged to him [ for that, if I had been 
a man of atraw, he would have done just tbe same 
for the sake of my wife, whom he looked upon to be 
one or other the best womaii lie had ever aeen, Mre. 
Nun always escepted. 

He proceeded to inform me how he had settled my 
afFaira, and how he had obtained from my creditors a 
Bmall allowance for the immediate aupport uf niyself 
and family. He had given up the thint part of a 
coasiderable »um due to himself. As my own bouse 
was sbut up, be insisted upon taking us home with 
him; "IHrs. Nun," he said, " had provided a good 
dinner ; and he muat not have her ducks and green 
peas upon tbe table, and no friends to eat tfaem." 

Never were ducks and green peas more acceptable ; 
never was a dinner eaten with more appetite, or gireu 
with more good-will. ] have often thought of this 
dinner, and comjmred the hospitality of tliis siraple- 
hearted man with the ostentation of great folks, who 
gi?e splendid entertainments to tbose who do not 
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want thetn* In trifles and'in matters of consequence 
this Mr. Nun was one of the most liberal and unaf«« 
fectedly generous men I ever knew ; but the generous 
actions of men in middle life are lost in obscurity. 
No matter : they do not act from a love of fame ; 
they act froma better motive, and they have their 
reward in their own hearts. 

As I was passing through Mr. Nun's warehouse, 
I was thinking of writing something on this subject ; 
but whether it should be a poetic effusion, in the 
form of '^ An Ode to him who least expects it," or a 
prose work, under the title of " Modem Parallels/' 
in the manner of Plutarch, I had not decided, when 
I was roused from my reverie by my wife, who, 
pointing to a large bale of paper that was directed to 
'^Ezekiel Croft, merchant, Philadelphia," asked me 
if I knew that this gentleman was a very near re- 
lation of her mother ? . " Is he, indeed ? " said Mr. 
Nun. " Then I can assure you that you have a re- 
lation of whom you have no occasion to be ashamed : 
he is one of the most respectable merchants in Phila- 
delphia." 

^^ He was not very rieh when he left this country 
about six years ago," said Lucy. 

'^ He has a very good fortune now," answered Mr. 
Nun. 

'^ And has he made this very good fortune in six 
years.? " cried I. ^' My dear Lucy, I did not know 
that you had any relations in America. I have a 
great mind to go over there myself." 

^' Away from all our friends ! " said Lucy. 
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" I shall be ashamed," repiied I, " to see tfaem 
after all that has happeued. A bankrupt cannot have 
many friends. The best thing that I can poäsibly do 
JB to go over to a. new world, where I may eatablish 
■ new cbaracter, and inake a nev furtune." 

" But we must nut forget," aaid Mr. Nun, " that 
in the new world, aa in the old one, a character and 
a fortune must be inade by much the saine means ; 
and forgive me if I add, the eanie bad habits that are 
against a man in one country will be as muidi agalnst 
him in another." 

True, thoiight I, as I reüollected at thia instant 
lay unfortusate royage tu China. But now that tbe 
idea of going to Aroerica had conie into my miad, I 
saw so many cbances of succe^ in my favonr, and I 
feit so much convinccd I should not relapse into my 
fOTiner taults, that I could not abandon tlie schenie. 
My Lucy consented to aCL-ompany me. She spent a 
weelf in the country with her father and friends, by 
my particular deaire ; and they dJd all they could to 
prevail upon her to stay with them, promtsing ta 
take the best possible care of her and her Iittle boy 
during my absence ; but she steadily persisted in her 
determinatiun t«i accumpany her husband. 1 was not 
tno late in going on ship-board thia tinie ; and, during 
the whole voyage, I did not lose any of my goodti ; 
fbr, in the lirst place, I had 7ery few goods ta lose, 
and, in the next, my wife took the entire Charge of 
those few. 

And nnw behold me safely landed at Philadelphia, 
with one hundred pounds in my pocket — a «uall 
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sum of nioney ; but inany, froni yet more trifling 
beginiiings, hatl grnwn rieh in America. My wife's 
relatiun, Mr. Croft, bad not su much, as I \ras 
told, when he lefc England. Many passengera, wlio 
came over in the sauie shi]> witli me, had not half 
so niucb. Several of them were, itide«d, wretcbedly 

Among others, there was an trishman who waa 
known by the name of Barny, a contraction, I be- 
tiere, for Baraaby. As to bis sumame he could not 
undertake to spell it ; but he assured tne there was 
no better. Tliis man, with many of bis relatives, bad 
coine to England, according tu thejr custom, during 
ban'est-time, to ausist in reaping, because they gain 
higher wages tban in tbeir own country. Barny 
beard thut be sbould get still higber wages for labuur 
in America, and accordingly he and hia two sons, 
lads of eighteen and twenty, took their passage for 
Philadelphia. A merrier mortal I never saw. We 
used tfl bear hiai upon deck, continually singing or 
vrhistling his Irisb tunea ; and I sbould nerer bare 
guessed that this man's life had been a series of liard- 
ships and minfortunes. 

When we were leaving the ship, I saw bim, to my 
great surprise, crying bitterly ; and upon inquiring' 
wbat was the matter, he answered that it was not 
for hiraself, biit for his sons, be was grieviug, becauae 
they were to be niade redemptüm men; that is, tbey 
were to be boimd to work, duriug a certain time, for 
the captain, or for wboniever he pleaaed, tili the 
moiiey due fgr tlieir passage should be paid> Tbough 




-I was somewJiat surprised at any one's tliinliiiig of 
Coming on board a vessel without having one farthing 
in Iiis pocket, yet I could not forbear paymg tbe 
money for this poor fellow. He dropped down on 
the deck upon both his knees as suddenly as if he 
had bcen shot, and, liolding up bis haiids tu heaven, 
prayed, first in Irish, and thcn in English, with fer- 
vent flnencvi that " I and mine might never want ; 
that I migbt ÜTe long to reign orer bim ; tliat succraa 
might attend wy honour whereFer I went; and thati 
migbt enjoy for evermore all sorts o! blessings and 
crou-ns of glory." As I had an English prejudice in 
fevour of aiJent gratitude, I was rather disgusted by 
a!l this eloquence ; I tumed away abruptly, and got 
into tbe boat whicb waited t« carry me to sbure. 

As we rowed away I looked at my wife and cliild, 
and reproached myiielf trith hariog indulged in the 
lusury of generosity, perhaps at their espence, 

My wife's relatiün, Mr. Croft, reteived us better 
than she exjiected, and worsc than I huped. He bad 
the face of an acute money-making man; hia man- 
ners were methndical ; caution was in bis eye, and 
prudence in all bis motions. In our first half bour'a 
conrersatiün be convinced me that he deserved the 
character he had ohtained, of being upright and exact 
in all his dealings. Hia ideas were just and clear, 
but confined to the objccts imraediately relating to 
bis businesa ; as to bis beart, he seenied to have no 
■notion of gcncral philanthropy, but to have perfectly 
learned by rntc hia duty to his neighbour. He ap- 
peared disposed to do chatitable and good-natured 
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actions from reason^ and not from feeling ; because 
they were proper, not merely because they were 
agreeable. I feit tbat I should respect, but never 
love him; and that he would never either love or 
respect me, because the virtue which he held in the 
highest veneration was that in which I was most de- 
ficient — punctuality. 

But I will give, as nearly as I can, my first con- 
versation with him ; and Ä'om that a better idea of 
his character may be formed than I can afford by any 
description. 

I presented to him Mr. Nun's letter of introduc- 
tion, and mentioned that my wife had the honour of 
being related to him. He perused Mr. Nun's letter 
very slowly. 1 was determined not to leaFe him in 
any doubt, respecting who and what I was ; and I 
briefly told him the particulars of my history. He 
listened with immoveable attention : and when 1 had 
finished he said, '^ You have not yet told me what 
your views are in Coming to America." 

I replied, '' that my plans were not yet fixed." 

^' But of course," said he, ^^ you cannot have left 
home without forming some plan for the fiiture. 
May I ask what line of life you mean to pursue?" 

I answered, '^ that I was undetermined, and meant 
to be guided by circumstances." 

^^Circumstances!" said he. ^'May I request you 
to explain yourself more fiilly ? for I do not precisely 
understand to what circumstances you allude." 

I was provoked with the man for being so slow of 
aj^rehensicm ; but, when driven to the necessity of 



esplaining, I foaaä that I did not myself uiiderstand 
what 1 meant. 

1 changed my groiuid ; and, lowering my tone of 
confidcnce, said, tbat as I wastotally ignorant of the 
country, I should wish to be guided by the advice of 
better informed persona ; and that 1 begged leave to 
address myself to him, as having had the niitst suc- 
cessful esperience. 

After a. consjderablc pause, he replied, it was a 
hazardous thing to gire advice ; but that, as my wiie 
was )iis relation, and as he hcld it a duty to asaist bis 
relations, he shoidd not decline giving me — all tbe 
advice in lila power. 

I howed, and feit chilled all uver by his nianner. 

" And not only my advice," coutinued he, " but 
my assiatance — in reaaon." 

I Said, " J was much obliged to bim." 

"Not in the least, young man; you are not in 
the least obliged to me yet, for I have done nothing 
for you." 

This was true, and not knowing what to say, I 
was silent. 

" And that which I may be able to do for you 
in future must depend as much upon yourself as 
upon me. In the firat place, before I can give 
any advice, I must know what you are north in the 
World ? " 

My worth in money, I told him, with a forced 
smite, was but very tritling indeed. With some 
hesitation, I named the auni. 

"And you ha?e a wife and child to Buppmtl" 



Said he, siaking bis head. " And your child ia too 
young and your wife tao delicate to work. Tliey 
will be sali burdens upon yniir hands ; these are not 
the things für America. Why did you bring them 
with you? But, as that is done, and cannot be 
mended," contiuued he, "we must make the bestof 
it, and Support tbem. You say you are ignoraut of 
the country. 1 must ex])lain to you tben how money 
is to be made here, and by whnm. The class of 
labourers make money readily, if they are industrious; 
because they have high wages and constant employ- 
nient ; artiücers and mechanics, carpenters, ship- 
wrights, wheeiwrights, smiths, bricklayers, inasons, 
get rieh here, withoutdifiiculty,from the same causes; 
but all these things are out of the question for you. 
You Iiave head, not hands, I perceive. Now mere 
bead, in the line of bookniaking or bookselling, brings 
in but poor profit in thia country. The sale fbr im- 
ported books is estensive ; and our printers are doing 
something by subscription here, in Philadelphia, and 
in New York, they teil me. But London is the 
place for a good bookseller to thrive; and you corae 
from London, where you teil me you were a bank- 
rupt. I would not ad^ise you to hare any tbing 
more to do with bookselling or bookniaking. Then, 
as to becoming a planier: our planters, if they are 
skilful and laborious, thrive well; but you have not 
capital suflicient to clear land and build a house ; 
or hire servanta todo the work, for which you are 
not yourself sufliciently robust, Besides, I do not 
iniagine you know much of agricultural concerns, 
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ur coimtry businesa ; and even to orersee aiu) guide 
others experience is Dccessary. Tlie life of a back 
settler I do not advise, becaiise you and your wifc 
are not ei^iial Ui it. Yuu are not accustomed to 
üre in a log-house, or to feed upon racoons and 
squirrels ; not to omit the constant dread, if not 
iraminent danger, of being bumt in your beds, 
or scalpcd, by tlie Indiana with wbom you would be 
surrounded. Upon tlie whole, I see no line of 
life that promises well for you but that of a nier- 
cliaut ; and 1 see no nieans of your getting into this 
line without property and without credit, except by 
going into some established house as a clerk. You 
are a good penman and ready accountant, I think 
you teil nie ; and I presume you bare a suffictent 
kno wiege of book-keeping. With aobriety, dili- 
gence, and honesty, you may do well in this way ; 
and may look forward to being a partner, and in a 
lucratire Situation, some years hence. This is the 
way I managed, and rose myself by degrees to what 
you see, It is true, I was not at first encumbered 
with awife and young child. In due tiroe I married 
my master's daughter, which was a great furtherance 
to me ; but then, on the other band, your wifc is 
my relation ; and to be married to the relation of a 
rieh merchant is next best to not being married at 
all in your Situation. I toid you I thought it my 
duty to proffer assistance as well as advice: 90 take 
up your aboile with me for a furtnight: in that time 
I shall be able to judge whether you are capable of 
being a clerk ; and, if you and I should suit, we wiU 
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talk farther. You understand that I enter inio no 
engagemeut, and make tiü promise ; but shall be glad 
to Indge you and youf wife, and little boy, for a fort- 
night; and it will be your owa fault, and must bc 
your ovTO loss, if the visit tiims out waste of tinie — 
I cannot sta.y to talk to you any longer at [iresent," 
added he, pulling out hia watch, "for I hare liiisi- 
neas, and busiuess waits for no man. Go back tn 
your inn for my relation, and her little oue. We 
dine at two precisely," 

I left Mr. Croft'a house with a vague indescribahle 
feeling of dissatisfaction. and disappointmcnt ; btit 
when I arrived at my inn, and repeated all that had 
pafised to my wife, she seemed quite surprised and 
deliglited by the civil and friendly manner in wjiicli 
tbis gcntleman had behaved. Sbe tried tn reason 
the matter with rae ,■ but there ia no reasoning with 
itnagination. 

The fact was, Mr. Croft had destroyed certain 
vague and risionary ideas, that I had indulged, nf 
making, by sorae unknon'n means, a rapid fortune in 
America ; and to be reduced to real life, ajid sink into 
a clerk in a merchant's counting-hou»e, was mortifica- 
tion and misery- Lucy in rain dwelt upon the ad- 
vantage nf haring found, immediately upon my acrival 
in Philadelphia, a certain mode of emplorment ; and 
a probability of riaing to be a partner in one of the 
£r§t mercantilc houses, if I went on steadily for a 
few years. I was forced to acknowledge that her 
relation was very good ; that I was certainly very 
fortunatej and that I ought to think niyaelf very 
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much obliged tu Mr. Croft. Biit after arowing all 
this, I walked iip and il<iwa tlie room in melanchuly 
reverie for a. considerable length of time. My vife 
rerainded me repeatedly that Mr. Croft said be dined 
prerisely at two o'cluck ; that he was a very punctual 
man ; tbut it was a long iralk] as I had found it, 
troni the inn t« bis bouse; that I had better dress 
myself for dinuer ; and that niy clean sbirt and cravst 
were ready for nie. I still walked up and down tbe 
room in rererie tili niy wife was completely ready, 
bad dressed tbe cbild, and held up my watch befnre 
my eyes to sbovr me tbat it wanted but ten niinutes 
of two. I then began to dress in the greatest hurry 
iinaginable : and, unluckily, as I was pulling on my 
sük stocking, I tcre a hole in tbe leg, or, aa my wife 
expressed it, a atit^h dropped, and I was forced to wait 
\rhile sbe rejiaired the evil. Certainly this Operation 
of taking up a slilch, as I am instructed to call it, is 
one of the slowest Operations in nature ; or, rather, 
one of the most tedious and teazing manceuvrea of 
art. Though the moat wiHing and the most dex- 
terous fingers that ever toucbed a needle were em- 
ployed in my serWce, I tliought the work would never 
be finisbed. 

At last, I was hmed and shod, and out we sct. It 
Struck a quarter past two as we left tbe lioiise ; we 
canie to Mr. Croft's in the middle of dinner. He 
had a largc Company at table ; every body was dis- 
üirbed ; my Lucy was a Btranger to Mrs. Croft, and 
was to be intrixluced ; and nothing could be more 
awkward and embarrassing tlian our entree and in- 



troduction, There were such compliments and apo- 
logies, such changing of placea, such shuffling of 
chairs, and running about of servants, that I thought 
we should never he seated. 

In the midat of the hüstle tny little chap began to 
roar most horribly, and to struggle to get away from 
a, hlack servant, who was helping him up on his chair. 
Tfae child's teiTor at the suddeii approach of the negro 
could not be conquered, nor could he by any nieans 
be quieted. Mrs. Croft, at last, ordered the negro 
out of the room, the roaring ceased, and nothing but 
the cbild's sobs were heard for some instants. 

The guests were all silent, and had ceased eating ; 
Mrs. Croft was vexed because everi/ thing nas cold ; 
Mr. Croft looked much discomfited, and soid not a 
syllablemore thanwasabaolutely necessary, asmaster 
of the house. I never at«, or rather I was never at 
a mure disagreeable diuuer. I was in pain for Lucy, 
aa well aa for inysetf ; her colour rose up to her temples. 
I curaed myaelf a hundred timea for not having gone 
to dress in time. 

At length, to my great relief, the cloth was taken 
away; but even when we'came to the wine after 
dinner, the cold formality of my hoat continued un- 
abated, and I began to fear that lie had taken an in- 
surmountable disltke to me, and that I should lose 
all the advantages of his protection and assistance : 
advantages which rose conaiderably in my estimation, 
when I apprehended I was upon the point of losing 
thcm. 

Soon after dinner, a young gentleman, of the name 
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of Hudson^ joined the Company; bis manners and 
appearance were prepossessing ; he was frank and 
well-bi-ed ; and tbe effect of bis politeness was soon 
felt^ as if by inagic^ for every body became at tbeir 
ease ; bis countenance was füll of life and fire ; and, 
tbough be said notbing tbat sbowed remarkable abi- 
lities^ every tbing be said pleased. As soon as be 
found tbat I was a stranger^ be addressed bis con- 
versation principally to me. I recovered my spirits, 
exerted myself to entertain bim> and succeeded. He 
was deligbted to bear news from England^ and espe- 
ciaUy from London ; a city wbicb be said be bad an 
ardent desire to yisit. Wben be took leave of me in 
tbe evening, be expressed Fery warmly tbe wisb to 
cultivate my acquaintance, and I was tbe more flat- 
tered and obliged by tbis civility, because I was cer- 
tain tbat be knew exactly my Situation and circura- 
stauces, Mrs. Croft baving explained tbem to bim 
very fulJy even in my bearing. 



CHAPTER V. 



Jn tbe course of tbe ensuing week^ young Mr. 
Hudson and I saw one anotber almost every day^ 
and our mutual liking for eacb otber's Company in« 
creased. He introduced me to bis fatber, wbo bad 
been a planter ; and, baving made a large fortune^ 
jcame to reside at Philadelphia^ to enjoy bimself^ as 
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he said^ for tlie remainder of his days. He lived in 
wbat the sober Americans called a most luxurious 
and magnificent style. The best Company in Phila- 
delphia met at his house; and he delighted par- 
ticularly in seeing those who had conyivial talents^ 
and who would supply bim with wit and gaiety^ in 
which he was naturally rather deficient. 

On my first visit^ I perceived that bis son had 
boasted of me as one of the best companions in the 
World; and I determined to support the character 
that had been given of me ; I told two or three good 
stories^ and sang two or three good songs. The Com- 
pany were charmed with me ; old Mr. Hudson was 
particularly delighted ; he gave me a pressing general 
invitation to his house, and most of the principal 
guests followed his example. I was not a little 
elated with this success. Mr. Croft was with me 
at this entertainment ; and I own I was peculiarly 
gratified by feeling that I at once became conspicuous^ 
by my talents, in a Company where he was apparently 
of no consequence^ notwithstanding all his wealth 
and prudence. 

As we went home together, he said to me very 
gravely, '* I would not advise you, Mr. Basil Lowe, 
to accept of all these invitations ; nor to connect 
yourself intimately with young Hudson. The So- 
ciety at Mr. Hudson's is very well for those who 
have made a fortune, and want to spend it ; but for 
those who have a fortune to make, in my opinion, it 
is not only useless but dangerous." 

I was in no humour, at this moment, to profit by 




T adrice; cspeciallT as I fiancied it might lie 
. in sucne «legrcv, bt esTy of my superior 
■nd acrooiplrshments- My wife, hon'ever, 
I his adric« hv inanr escelleat and kind 
ihe obserrcd that these people, who 
write i ne lo tbetr bonses as a good companion, fol- 
loved menij tkär «nm pleasiire, and would nerer be 
tt amy real adTantage ta rae; that Mr. CroTt, on tbe 
esBtmy, Aowcd, froin tbe first hour when I applied 
to Um, ■ desii« to serre me ; that he had pointed 
mit tke mcaas of establishing myself ; and that, in 
tbe adviee he gare n»e, he CMild be actuated oaly by 
a «ish to be of ose tn ine ; that it was more reason~ 
able t(i mi^^tcd him of despising than of enrying 
talents which were not directed to tbe grand object 
of gaiiiing moaer- 

Good sense, from tfae lips of a woman n-hom a man 
lores, has a miglity efFect lipon his utiderstanding, 
especially if be sincercly believe that tbe voman baa 
no de»re to ruie. Thia was my Singular case. I 
prtHnised Lucy I would ivfitse all iniitations för the 
isuing fartnight, and devote myself t« whaterer 
usiness Mr. Croft might derise. No one could be 
more assiduous than I was for ten days ; and I per- 
ceivied that itlr. Croft, thoiigh it was not his custom 
to praise, was well satisfied with mydiligence. Un- 
luckily, on tbe eierenth day I put off in tbe morn- 
ing making out an invoice, wbicfa he left for me to 
do, and 1 was persuaded in the evening to go out 
witb young Mr. Hudson. I had expressed, in con- 
versation with bim, soniecii'i«'>*''about the American 
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frog-concerts, of which I had read, in modern books 
of travels, extraordinary accounts. 

Mr. Hudson persuaded me to accompany him to a 
swamp, at some miles' distance from Philadelphia, to 
hear one of these concerts. The Performance lasted 
some time, and it was late before we retumed to 
town : I went to bed tired, and waked in the mom- 
ing with a cold, which I had caught by standing so 
long in the swamp. I lay an hour after I was called, 
in hopes of getting rid of my cold : when I was 
at last up and dressed, I recollected my invoice, and 
resolved to do it the first thing after breakfast ; but, 
unluckily, I put it off tili I had looked for some 
lines in Homer*s " Battle of the Frogs and Mice." 
There was no Homer, as you may guess, in Mr. 
Croft*s house, and I went to a bookseller's to borrow 
one : he had Pope's Iliad and Odyssey, but no Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice. I walked over half the 
town in search of it ; at length I found it, and was 
retuming in triumph, with Homer in each pocket, 
when at the door of Mr. Croft*s house I found half a 
dozen porters, with heavy loads upon their backs. 

^^ Where are you going, my good fellows ? " said I. 

^^ To the quay, sir, with the cargo for the Betsy." 

" My God l" cried I, " Stop. Can't you stop a 
minute ? I thought the Betsy was not to sail tili to- 
morrow. Stop one minute." 

" No, sir," said they, " that we can't ; for the 
captain bade us make what haste we could to the 
quay to load her." 

I ran into the house ; the captain of the Betsy 
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was bawlisg in tlie hall, with his hat on the back of 
bis head ; Mr. Croft on the laading-place of the 
varehouse-stairs witli open letters in his haud, and 
two or three of the ynder-clerka were ruaning dif- 
ferent waya with pena in their mouths. 

"Mr. Basü! the invoice !" exdaimed all the 
derks at once, tbe mument I made my appearance. 

" Mr. Bbsü Lowe, the invoice and the copy if you 
please," repeated Mr. Croft. " We haie sent three 
Jnesscngers after you. Very extraordinary to go out 
at this tüne of day, and not even to leave word where 
you were to be fouiid. Here's the captain of the 
Betsy has been waiting this half hour for the iiiroice. 
Well, sir ! Will you go for it now ? And at the aaine 
time bring mc the copy, to cnclose in this letter to 
oür correspondent by post" 

I stood petriüed. " Sir, the invoice, sir ! — Good 
Heavens ! I forgot it entirely." 

" You rcmeraber it now, sir, I suppose. Keep 
your apologies tili we havc leJsure. The invoices, if 

" The invoices ! My God, sir ! I beg t«n thousand 
pardons ! They are not drawn out." 

" Not drawn out Impossible !" said Mr. Croft, 

" Then I'm off," cried the captain, with a tre- 
mendous oath. " I can't wait another tide for any 
Clerk breathing." 

" Send back the porters, captain, if you please," 
said Mr. Croft, cnolly. " The whole cargo muat be 
unpacked. I took it for granted, Mr. Basij, that 
you had draim the inroice, according to order. 
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yesterday moming; and of conree the goods were 
packed in the evening. I was certaialy wrong in 
taking it for granted that you would be punctual. 
A man of business should take nothing for granted. 
This is a thing that will not occur to me again as 
long as I live." 

I poiired forth espressions of eontrition; but ap- 
parentiy unniored by them, and without anger or 
impatience in his nianner, he tumed from nie as aoon 
as the porters came back with the goods, and ordered 
them all to be unpacked and replaced in tlie ware- 
house. I was trujy concemed. 

" I believe you spent your evening yesterday with 
yoimgMr. Hudson?" said he, retuming to me. 

" Yes, sir, — I am sincerely sorry " 

" SorroiF, in these cases, does no gond, sir," inter- 
rupted he. "I thought 1 had sufficiently wamed 
you of the danger of furming that intima<^y. Mid- 
night carousing will not dofor men of busineas." 

" Carousing, sir !" said I. " Give me leave to 
assure you that we were not carousing. We were 
only at a_/rqg'-concer/." 

Mr. Croffc, who had at least suppressed bis dis- 
pleasure tili now, looked absolutely angry ; be 
thougbt I was makiag a joke of him. When I con- 
vinced him that I was in eamest, he changed from 
anger to aatonishnient, with a large misture of 
conteropt in bis nasal muscies. 

" A frog-concert ! " repeated he. "And is it 
possible that any man could neglect an invoice 
iiierely to go to hear a parcel of frogs croaking in 
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p ? Sir, you will never do in a mercantile 
house." He walked off to tlie warchousc, and kft 
me half mortified and half provokcd. 

Froni tliJH time forward all liopes from Mr. Croft's 
friendship were at an end. He was coldly civil bi 
me duiin^ the few remaining days of tlie fortniglit 
that WC stayed at liis house. He took the troiible, 
however, of Jooking out für a clieap and tolerably 
comfortable lodglng for my wife and boy ; the rent 
of which he desired tu puy für liis relation, he said, 
as long as I sliould remain in Philadelphia, or tili I 
should find uiyself in some eligible situatinn. He 
seeioed pleased with Lucy, and said she was a very 
properly conduct«d, well disposed, prudenl yoimg 
woman, whom he was not ashamed tu own for a 
Cousin. He repeated, at partiiig, that he should be 
happy to afford me e?ery assiatance in reaton, tun-ard 
pursuing any feasible plan of advancing myself; but 
it was his decided opinion that I could neier succeed 
in a mercantile line. 

I never liked Mr. Croft ; he was much too punctual, 
too much of an automaton, for nie ; but I should 
have feit more regret at leaving him, and losing his 
ftiendship, and should bave expressed more gratitude 
for his kindness to Lucy and my boy, if ray head had 
not at the time been füll of young Hudson. He pro- 
jesged the wärmest regard for nie, congratulated me 
on getting free from old Croft'.s mercantile clutche«, 
and assured nie that auch a man as I was could not 
feil to succeed in the world hy my own talenta and 
the assistance of &ienda and good connexions. 
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I was now almost every day at his father's houae 
in Company with numbers of rieh and gay people, 
who were all mij j'naids. I was the life of society, 
was invited evcry where, and accepted every in- 
ntatlon, becaiise I uould uut utfend Mr. Hudson'e 
indmate acquaintance. 

From day \a day, from weck to weck, from month 
to month, I went on in this style. I was old Hud- 
son's grand favourite, and every body tolil me he 
Gould do any thiug he pleased for me. I had farmed 
a Bcheme, a bold schenie, of obtaining from govern- 
ment a large tract of territory in the ceded landa of 
Louisiana, and of collecting a subscription in Phila- 
delphia, aniong my J'riertds, to make a eettjement 
there : the subscribers to be paid by instalments, so 
much the first year, so mueh the second, and so on- 
ward, tili the whole shauld be üiiuidated. I was to 
collect hauds froin the nest ships, which were ex- 
pected to be füll of emigrants from Ireland and 
Scotliuid. I had soon a long Hst uf subscribers, 
who gave nie their names always after dinner, or 
after supper. Old Hudson wrote his name at tlie 
faead of the list, with an ostentatiously large suni 
opposite tu it. 

As nothing could be done tili the ensuing spring, 
when the ships were expected, 1 spent my time in 
the sarae convivial manner. The spring üame, but 
tbere was no answer ofatained from governnient re- 
specting the ceded territory ; and a delay of a few 
montlia was necessary. Mr. Hudson, the father, 
was the jurson wlio had undertaken to apply for the 
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grant ; and he spoke alwsys of tlie scheine, and of 
his own powers of carrytng it into effect, in tbe moet 
confident manner. From his conversation any body 
Tould have aupposed that the minea of Peru were 
upon his plantation ; and that in comparison with 
his, the influcnce of the preaident of the United 
Btatea was nothing. I was a fall twelvemonth 
before I was conrinced that he was a boaater and a 
fabuliat ; and I was another twelvemonth before I 
could persuade myself that he was one of the most 
selfisfa, indtJent, and obstinate of human being^. 
He was delighted to have me altvays at his table to 
entertain him and his guests, but he had not the 
slightest real regard for me, or care for my interests. 
He would talk to me as long as I pleased of his p09- 
sessions, and his iraprovements, and his wonderAil 
CTi^ ; biit the moment I touched upon any of my 
own affaira, he would begin to yawn, tlirow hiraself 
on a sofa, and seem going to sleep. Whenever J 
mention«! bis siibscription, he would saj' (rith u 
frown — " We will talk of that, Basil, lo-tmrrotv." 

Of my whole list of aubscribers not abore four erer 
paid a sliilling into my hands ; their escu% alirays 
was — " When govemment lias given an answer 
about tbe ceded territory, we will pay the siibscrip- 
tions;" and the answer of government always was 
— " When the subscriptions are paid, we will make 
out a grant of the land." I was disguated, and out 
rf aptrita ; but I thought all my chance was to per- 
serere, and to keep myjriends in gond-humour : so 
that I was continually under tbe nwemtj fif 



appetuing tlie same jüvial c<iiii|):Lniijn, Iniighing, 
einging, and drinking, wlien, Iltavcn knows, iny 
heart was heavy enoiigh. 

At the end of the second year of prnmiscs, dclays, 
and diBappointmentB, my Lucy, wlio had always fnre- 
told how things wuuld tum out, iirgeil me tti with- 
drair myself from this idte soriety, to give up tny 
scheme, and to take the management of a Hniatl 
plantatioQ in conjunction with the brother of Mr. 
Croft. His regard for my wife, who had won miich 
npon this faniily by her escellent conduct, indiiced 
him to malte me tbis ofier ; but I considered so hing, 
and hesitated so much, whether I nhauld nccej)t »{ 
this prnposal] that the time for acccjiting it passed 

I had still hopes that my friend, young Hudson, 
would cnable me to carry my grand project into 
execution ; he bad a conaiderable pjantation in 
Jammca, left to hira by bis grandfatber on the 
mother's side ; he was to be of age, and to take pos- 
seasion of it, the ensuing year, and he proposed to 
seil it, and to apply some of the purcliase-money t<i 
our scheme, of the success of which he had as san- 
guine expectations as I had myself. He was of a 
most entbusiastic, generous temper. I had obtained 
the greateat influcnce over him, and I am convinced, 
at this time, tbere was nothing in the world be 
would not have aacrificed for my aake. All that he 
required from me was to be his constant companion. 
He was estravagantly fand of lield sports ; and, 
though a Londoner, I was a good shot, and a good 
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angkr ; for, during the tirae I was courting Lucyj 
1 found it necessary tu make rayseif a sportsman to 
win the farour of her brotliers. With these accon- 
plishments, ray Lold upon the esteem and affectious 
of my friend was alt-powerful. Every day in the 
seasoii we wcnt out shooting or fishing together: 
then, in the winter-time, we fand various employ- 
luents, I mean f arioua excusea for idJeness. Hudson 
was a great skaitcr, and lie had infinite direraion in 
teaching me to skait at the hazard of my skull. He 
was also to initiate nie in the American {lastime of 
tieighing, or siedging. Many a de^rately cold 
winter's day I have subniitt«d to be driren in hi$ 
siedge, when 1 would rauch rather, I own, hare beeQ 
safe and snug by my own fireside, with my wife- 

Poor Lucy si>ent her tinie in a disagreeable and 
molanctioly way dtiring these three years: for, while 
I was out almost every day and all day long, she was 
alone in her lodging for numberless hours. She 
uever repined, but always received me witb a good- 
liumoured coustenonce when I came home, even 
after sitting up half the night to wait for my rcturo 
frora Hudson's suppers. It grieved nie tn the Iieart 
to See her thus seemiugly deserted, but I comfurted 
mvself with the reflcction that this way of life would 
last but for a short tinie ; that my frieud would soon 
1» of age, and abl« to fulül all his promises ; and 
that we sbould then all live together in happiness. 
I assured Lucy that the present idle, if not dissi- 
pat«d, maaner in which I spent my days was not 
agreeable to my taste ; that I was often extr^Mly 



Dielaocholy, even wlien I was forced to appear in the 
highest spirits ; and that I often longed to be quietly 
with her, when I was obUged to sacrifice niy time to 
friendship. 

It would hare bcen impossible tliat slie and my 
thildcould have subsisted alJ thistimeindependently, 
but for lier steadiness and esertjona. She would nnt 
accept of any pecuniary aasiatanci» exc«pt from her 
relation, Mr. Croft, who regnlarly paid tbe rent of 
her lodgings. She undertook to teach sotnc yomi^ 
ladies, wbom Mrs. Croft introduced to her, various 
kinds of üne ncedlework, in which slie excelled ; and 
for this slie was well paid, I kaow that she never 
coet me one farthing, during the threc yeara and 
tliree moiitha that we lived in Philadelphia. But 
even for this I do not give her so much credit as für 
lier sweet temper during these trials, and her great 
forbearaacc in nerer reproaching or disputing with 
ine. Many wives, who are callcd excellent uiana^crs, 
make their hushands pay tenfüld in suffering what 
they save in money. Thia was not my Lucy's way ; 
and, therefore, with lay esteem and res[iei:t, she 
ever had my fondest affections. I was in hopes thHt 
the hour was just Coming when I ahould be able to 
prore thia to her, and when we should no longer bi' 
doomed to epend our daya asunder. But, alas ! her 
judgnient was better than mine. 

My friend Hudaon was now within six wceks uf 
being of age, when, unfortunately, there arrired in 
Philadelphia a Company of players from England. 
Hudson, who was eager frar every thing that had the 
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^H uame of pleasurc, Jnsisted upon tav going with hini 

^H to their lirst represeutatiun. Atnoag tbe actresses 

^^m tliere was a girl of the name of Slarion, who seemeil 

^^P tu be ordinaTT enoiigh, just fit for a Company of 

^^ strülUng plavers, but ehe danced pasaabty well, and 

danecil a great deal between the acts that night. 

Hudajn clapped bis hands tili I was quite out of 

patience. Ue was in raptures, and the niore I de- 

Ipreciated, the more he extolled the girL I vt-ished 
her in Nova Zeoibla, for I saw he was falling in lore 
with her, and had a kind of preseatiment of all that 
was to fullow. To teil the matter briedy, for what 
signifies dwelling upon past niisfortimes, the more 
yiHing Hudson's passion increased für this dancing 
girl, the more bis friendship for nie dedined ; für 1 
had frequent argiuueiits with bim upon the subject, 
and did all I could to opea bis eyes. I saw that 
the dunsel had art, that she knew the extent of 
her power, and that she woidd draw her infatuated 
luver in to marry her. He was beadstrong and 
rtolent in all bis passious ; he quarrelled with me, 
carried the girl olf to Jamaica, married her the 
day he was of age, and settied upon his plautation. 
Tbere was an end of all my hopes abuut the ceded 
^^ territory. 

^^L Lucy, ubo was always my rcsuurce in raisfortune, 

^^M CHuforted me bv saying I had done uiy duty in com- 
^^1 bating my friend's foUy at the es|)ence of my owu 
^H interest ; and that, thougli he had «{UurreUeii n itb 
^^m me, sbe loved nie tbe better for it. 
^H Beflectijig upon u)y awa iiistory and uharacter, i 
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hare often thoiight it a pitj- that, with certain gnod 
quatitiea, and I will add talents, which deserved a 
bett«r fate, I ahould have never succeeded in any 
thing 1 attempted, because I could not conquer one 
seemingly slight defect in ray diaposition, which had 
grown into a habit. Thoroughly deterrained by 
Lucy's adi-Ice to write to Mr. Croft, to request be 
would gire me anntber trial, I put ofF sending the 
letter tiL the nest day ; and that very nioming 
Mr. Croft aet off on a joiimev to a diatant part of 
the country, to see a daught«r who was newly 
married. 

I was vesed, and frora a want of aomething better 
to do, went out a-aliiwting, to get rid of disagreeable 
thoughts. I ahot severat pheasants, and wben I 
came bome carried them, as was my custom, to old 
Mr. Hudson's kiteben, and gave tbem to the cnok. 
I happened to stayin tbe kitchen to feed a farourite 
dog, wbile tbe Cook was preparing the birds I had 
brought, I observed, in the crop of one of tbe 
pheasants, aome brigbt green leaves, and sonie biids, 
which I auapected to be the leaves and buds of the 
kaltma laltfolia, a poisonous sbrub. I was not quite 
certain, for I had almost forgotten the little botany 
wbich I tnew before I went to China. I took the 
leaves bome with nie, to examine them at leisure, 
and to compare them with tbe botanical description ; 
and I begged that tbe cook would not dress the birds 
tut ahe saw or heard from me again. I promised to 
aee her, or send to her, the nest day. But tbe nest 
day, when I went to the library, to look into a book 
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of botanr, mj attention was caught by sorae new 
renews, which were just arrived from London. I 
put off the eKiuiiin;ition of the icalmia lalifolia tili 
tbe day after. To-morrow, said I, will do just as 
well, for 1 know tbe coole will not dress the pheasants 
to-day: old Hudson does not likethera tili tbeyhare 
been ki^pt o da^ or Imo. 

To-morrow canie, and the leares were forgotten 
tili evening, M'hen I saw them lying on my table, 
and put them out of tbe way, lest my little boy 
shouM find and eat tbem. I was sotry that I had 
nnt examined tliem this day, but I satisfied myself 
in the Eanie way as I had done before : to-morrow 
will do as n-ell ; the cook will not dress tbe pbeasants 
to-day : old Hudson tbinks them the better for being 
kept iivo or Ikrce days. 

To-morrow caiuc ; but, aa the leaves of tbe kaimia 
latifolia were out of my sight, they went out of niy 
mind, I was invit«d to an entertainment this day 
at the niayor's : there was a large Company, and 
after dinner I was called upon, as usual, for a song; 
the favourite song of 

'■ Dance and sing, Time's od tbe viog, 
Life never knows retum of spring ; " 

wliena gentleman came in, pale and breathless, to 
teil US that Mr. Hudson and tlirce gentlemen, who 
hkd been dining with him, were suddenly seieedwith 
conTUlsions after cating of a pheasant, and that they 
wer« not expectcd to live. My blood ran cdd: I 
exciainied, "My Op' answerable for this." 
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On my maklng this exulamation, tliere vas imnie- 
diate silence in the roora ; and every eye tumetl upoti 
me with astonisliment and horror. I feil back in 
my chair, and wliat paased afterward I know nuC ; 
but when I came to myself, I foimd two men in the 
room with me, who \rere set to guard nie. The 
bottleij and glasscs were still upoa the table, but the 
cnmpony had all [tispersed ; and the mayor, as my 
g^uards infiirmed me, was gone to Mr. Hudson's tu 
take hts dying degmsition. 

In thia iiistonce, as in all cases of Budden alarni, 
report had exaggerated the eril : Itlr. Hudsun, 
though extreoiely ill, was not dying; Ins three 
guests, after some hoiirs' Ulness, were perfectiy re- 
covered. 3Ir. Hudson, who had eaten the most 
{ilentifuliy of the pheasaiit, was not himself, aa he 
Said, for two days ; the tlurd day he was ahte to see 
Company at dinner aa usual, and my mind was re- 
liered from an insupportable State of ansiety. 

Upon e.vaminatiün, the mayor was couvinccd that 
I was jierfectly innocent : the couk tuld the cxact 
truth, blamed herseif for not sending to me before 
shc drcssed the birds : but said that she concluded I 
had found the leaves I took home were barmless, as 
I never carae to teil her the contrary. 

I was liberated, and went home to my wife. She 
clasped me in her arms, but could not articiilate a 
syllable. Sy her joy at seeing me again, she left me 
to judge of what she must have sufiered during this 
terrible interval, 

For some time after thia unfortunate accident 
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liappened, it continued t<i be the subject of general 
conreraation in PhJlailelpbia. The story was told a 
thousand diSereot ways, and the commeiits upon it 
were in various ways injurious U) me. Some blamed 
me, für what indeed I deserved to be most aeverely 
blamed, my delaying one hoiir to examine the leaves 
found in the crop of the pheaaant ; othere affected to 
think it absoiutely impossibie that any human being 
could be so dilatory and negligent, where the lives of 
felloff-creaturcB a,nä Jriends, and trienda by whom 
I had been treated with the utmost hospitality for 
years, were concemed. Others, still more malicious, 
hinted that, though I had been faroured by the 
mayor, and perhaps by the gooduess of poor Mr. 
Hudson, there niust be soraething more than had 
come to light in the business; and eome boIdJy pro- 
nounced tbat the story of the leaves of the kalmia 
laiifalia was a mere blind, for that the plieasant 
could not hare been rendered poisonous by such 



• " In the severe winler of ihe yeare 17B0 and 171*1, there 
nppcued to besuch unequivDcalresEons Tor bElieving that ncreral 
perions in Philadelphia had died in conBcquence of thdr ealing 
pheasaats, in whoae crops ihe leaves and buds of ihatalmiaii«. 
Jbiia vere found, ihat the mayor of ihe ä\y tbougUl il prvdent 
and hi> duly to warn the people agaiiist the uie of tbia bird, by 
a public proclarratioo. 1 know that by many pcnons, espedallj 
by some lovers of pbeasania' llesh, the dicumslance ju<l men- 
tioned waä suppoued to be desiitute of foundaUDn : but the 
foundation was b solid one." 

Vide B paper by B. Smith Barlon, M.D. American TransM- 
tioas, VOL 61. 
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friend, Mr, Croft, was absent all tbis time IVom 
tOKU. I am sure, if he liad been at home, he would 
hare done me justice ; for, thuugh he never liked rae, 
was a just, slow-judging man, who would not 
e been run away with bj- the burry of pupular 
prejudice. I had other reaaons für regretttng bis 
absence : I could not conFeniently quit America 
withöut money, and he was the only pereon to whom 
I could or would apply für assistance. We had not 
many debts, fbr wbich I must thank my escellent 
wift ; but, when ercry thing to the last farthing 
was paid, I was obliged to sei! my watch and some 
trinkets, to get money for our voyage. I iras not 
accustomed to auch things, and I was asharaed to go 
to tbe pawnbroker's, lest I should be met and recog- 
nised by some of luy friends. Iwrapped myself up 
in an old surtout, aod sluuched my hat orer my 

As I was Crossing the quay, I inet a party of gen* 
tlemen Walking arm in arm. 1 squeezed past them, 
but one slopped to look after me; and, though I 
tumed down another street to escape him, he do^ed 
me unperceived. Just as I came out of the pawn- 
broker's tthop, I saw hira posted oppositc to rae : I 
brushed by ; I could with pleasure have knocked him 
down for his impertinence. By the time that I had 
reached the corner of the street, I lieard a child 
calling after me. I stopped, and a little boy put 
into my hands my watch, saying, " Sir, the genlle- 
man says you left your watch and tbese thingumbobs 
by mistake." 
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" What gentleman ? " 

'^1 don't know^ but fae was one that said I 
looked like an honest chap, and he'd trust me to 
run and give you the watch. He is dressed in a 
blue coat. He went toward the quay. That's all I 
know." 

On opening the paper of trinkets I found a card 
with these words : 

" Bamy — with kind thanks." 

Bamy ! Poor Bamy ! The Irishman wliose 
passage I paid Coming to America three years ago. 
Is it possible ? 

I ran after him the way which the child directed^ 
and was so fortunate as just to catch a glimpse of the 
skirt of his coat^ a6 he went into a neat^ good-looking 
house. I walked up and down some time^ expecting 
him to come out again ; for I could not suppose that 
it belonged to Barny. I asked a grocer^ who was 
leaning over his hatch door, if he knew who lived in 
the next house ? 

^^ An Irish gentleman^ of the name of O'Grady." 

" And his Christian name ? " 

'^ Here it is in my books^ sir — Barnaby O'Grady." 

I knocked at Mr. O'Grady's door^ and made my 
way into the parlour ; where I found him^ his two 
sons^ and his wife^ sitting very sociably at tea. He 
and the two young men rose immediately to set me 
a chair. 

^^ You are welcome, kindly welcome, sir/' said he. 
^' This is an honour I never expected any way. Be 
pleased to take the seat near the fire. 'Twould be 
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^M hard indeed if ynu tvmild'^ not have tJie best seat 
^H that*!! tn be had in this htiuse, wliere u-e none of us 
^H never should hare sat, uor had seats t« sit upon, bnt 
^H for yoii." 

^H Tlie 30ns pulled off my sbabby great coat, and 

^H took away niy hat, and the wife made ii|) tlie fire. 
^H There was soniething in their tnanner altogether, 
^H which toiiched me so m>jcb, that it was nith didi- 
^H culty I could keep myself from bursting int« tears. 
^B They saw this, and Bilmy (for I shall never call him 
^B any thing eise), as he thought that I ehoiild like 
^^ bettei' to hear of public affairs than to apeak of my 
own, bcgan to ask his sons if they had seeii the day'i 
papers, and what news there were ? 

As soon as I could conimand niy voice, I congratu- 
lated this family upon the happy Situation in which 
I found them ; and asked by what lucky accidents 
they had Bucceeded so well ? 

"The luckiest accident ever happened me hefore 
or since I came to America," said Bamy, " was 
being on board the Barne veasel with such a man as 
you. If you had not given me the first lift, I had 
been down for good and all, and trampled under foot 
long and long ago. But, after that first lift, all was 
as easy as life. My two sons here were not taken 
from me — God bless you ! for I never can bless you 
enough for that The lads were left to work for me 
and with me ; and we never parted, band or heart, 
^L but just kept M'orking on together, and put all our 
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earnings, as fast as ive got them, into the baitds of 
that good woman, and lired hard at first, as vre were 
bred and born to do, thanks be to Heaven ! Then 
we Bwore against drink of all sorta entirely. And, as 
I had oceasionally serred the maaona, wlien I lived a 
labouring man in tbe county of Dublin, and knew 
sumcthing of that business, why, whatcver I knew I 
made the inoat of, and a trowel feit no waya stränge 
to nie ; so I svent to wort, and had higher wages at 
first than I deserv-ed. The same with the two boys : 
one was as rnuch of a blackamith as wuuld shoe a 
liorse ; and t'other a bit of a carpenter ; and the 
one got plenty of work in the forges, aad t'other in 
the dockyards, as a ahip carpenter. So early and 
late, moming and evening, we were all st the work, 
and just went this way struggling on even for a 
twelveraonth, and found, with the high wages and 
constant employ we had met, that we were gctting 
greatly better in the world. Besides, the wife waa 
not idle. Wfaen a girl, ahe had seen baking, and 
had alwaya a good notion of it, and jiist tried her 
band upon it now, and found the loavea went down 
with the customera, and the customers Coming faster 
and faster for them ; and this waa a great help. 
Thcn 1 grew master masoa, and had my men luider 
me, and took a house to build by the Job, and that 
did ; and then on to another and another ; and, after 
building niany for the neighbours, 'twas iit and niy 
tuni, I thought, to build one for myself, which I did 
iiut of theirs, without u'ronging them of a penny. 
And the boys grew inaster-men, in their line ; aud 
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^^B vhen thay got good coats, nobody coultl say against 

^^M tJiem, for tliey hatl come falrly l>y them, and became 

^^^ thetn u'cll perhaps for that raton. So, not tu l)e 

^^B tiring you too niucb, \re went on from good to better, 

^^f md better to best ; and if it pleased God to qiiestinii 

me hnw it was we got on so well in the world, I 

sbould answer, Upon my conacience, myself does not 

know ; except it be that we nerer made Saint 

Monday,* nor never put off tili the morrow wbat wv 

could do tbe day." 

I believe I sighed deeply at tbis observationj not- 
withstanding the comic pbrEtseology in which it ivas 
expressed. 

" But all tliis is no j-ule for a gentleman born," 
pursued the good-natured Bamyj in answer, 1 aup- 
poee, to the sigh which I uttered; "nor is it any 
disparagement to him if he has not done aa well in a 
place like America, where he had not the means ; 
not being used tn bricklaying and alaving with bis 
bands, and striving aa we did. Would tt be too 
much liberty to ask you to drink a cup of tea, and 
to taste a sHce of iny good woman's bread and 
butter ? And happy tbe day ve see you eating it, 
and only wisli we could serre you in any way whal- 
soerer." 

I verily beliere tbe generous fellow forgot, at tbis 

* Saint Monda>h ot Saint Crispin. It ia a cusrom m Iieland, 
Mnong ihgcmakers, if thej iniDxicBlf tlietTiKlvei un Suadiiy, lo 
du DO work on AIondBjt und this ihey call makitig » Saini 
Slonday, or tecping Saint Cräpin's day. Many liave »df^Med 
thiB good custom from the emmple of the shaemakers. 
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kiBtant, tbat he bad redeenied luy watch and wife'ü 
trinltets. He »-ould not let me thank liim aa much 
as I wiahed, but kept pressing upon me freab otfera 
of serrice. Wbeii be foimd I was goiDg to leave 
America, he asked what vessel we Bbould go in ? I 
was really afraid to teil bim, leat he should attempt 
to pay tot luy passage. But for tbia lie bad, as I 
afterwards fnund, too mucb delicacy of sentiment. 
He discovered, by queationing the captains, in what 
ship we were to sail ; and, when we weot on board, 
we foimd bim and bis sons there to take leave of us, 
wbicb tbey did in tbe most affectionate manner ; 
and, aft*r they were gone, we füund in the State 
caliin, directcd to me, crery thing that cotüd be uae- 
ful or agreeable to ua, as aea-storea for a long voyage. 

How I »rronged tbia man, when I thougbt his 
e:tpressiun3 of gratitude were not sincere, becauae 
they were not made esactly in the mode and with 
the accent of my own countrynien ! I little thougbt 
that Bumy and bia sons wöuld be tbe only jwrsons 
who would bid ua a frtendly adieu when we were to 
leare America. 

We bad not eshausted out boimtiful provision of 
aea-storea when we were aet ashore in England. We 
landed at Liverpool ; and I cannot deacribe tbe me- 
lancholy feelings with which I sat down, in tbe little 
back parlour of the inn, to count my niouey, and to 
calculate wbetber we had enough to carry us to Lon- 
don. Is this, thougbt I, aa I looked at tbe few guineaa 
and shillinga spread on the table, ia this all I have in 
tbis World ? I> my wife and chUd ! And ia tbia the 
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ml of three years' absence from niy native country? 
As the negroes say »f a Tool who takes a royage in 
rain, 1 am come back, " TvUh lillle more tkart tke kair 
upon my kead." Is this the end of all my hopes, and 
all my talenta? What will become of my wife and 
cbild ? I ought to insist upon. her going home to her 
frientls, that she may at least have the necessaries 
and comforts of life, tili I am able to maintain her. 

The tears started from my eyes ; they feil upon an 
old newspaper, which lav lipon the table linder my 
elbow. I took it up to hide my face from Lucy and 
my child, who just thencame ioto the room; and, as 
I read without well knowing what, I came among 
[ the adyertisements to my own name. 

"If Mr. Basit Lowe, or bis heir, will apply to 
r Mr. Gregory, attoraey, No. 34, Cecil-street, he will 
r nf something to bis advantage." 
Started U]i witli an exclamation of joy, wiped 
my tears from the newspaper, put it into Lucy's 
iaad, painte<l to the advcrtiscment, and ran to take 
ybws iu the London coach for the next moming. 
Fpxi tbis occasion. 1 certainly did not dclay. Nor 
CA l> when we arrit'ed in London, put otF one 
BiHC«! p>ing to Mr. Gregory's, No. 34, Cecil-street. 
^L CfDB a^plication to bim I was informed that a 
^H ^rt Crtut relatiiin of mine, a rieh miser, had just 

^B üi. »i ^»1^ Irft hin -irrii I iti il treasures to me, 

^^B •^Kastlvastheonty one of hia relations who had 

^V whWiUb a angle turthing." Other men bare 

^V VhoH^irftlKirill fortuno, perhap!^ with justice; 

*ikW»k|^int satisfaction, uhii'h I liave never 
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enjoyed; for I must acknowledge that all my disasters 
haye arisen from my own foUy. Fortune has been 
uncommonly favourable to me. Without any merit 
of my own, or rather, as it appeared, in consequence 
of my negligent habits, which prevented me from 
visiting a rieh relation, I was suddenly raised from 
the lowest State of pecuniary distress to the height 
of affluent prosperity. 

I took possession of a handsome house in an agree- 
able p^rt of the town, and enjoyed the delight of 
sharing all the comforts and luxuries which wealth 
could procure, with the excellent woman who had 
been my support in adversity. I must do myself the 
justice to observe that I did not become dissipated or 
extravagant; affection and gratitude to my Lucy 
iilled my whole mind, and preserved me from the 
faults incident to those who rise suddenly from 
porerty to wealth. I did not forget my good friend, 
Mr. Nun, who had relieved me formerly from prison ; 
of course I paid the debt which he had forgiven, 
and lost no opportunity of showing him kindness 
and gratitude. 

I was now placed in a Situation where the best 
parts of my character appeared to advantage, and 
where the grand defect of my disposition was not ap- 
parently of any consequence. I was not now obliged, 
like a man of business, to be punctual; and delay, in 
mere engagements of pleasure, was a trifling offence, 
and a matter of raillery among my acquaintance. 
My talents in conversation were admired, and, if I 
postponed letter-writing, my correspondents only tor- 
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meiited me a little with poJitc remoDBtrsnces. I was 
conscious that I was not cured of my faulte ; but 1 
rejoiced that I was not now obliged to reform, or ta 
Uly danger of iarolving those I toved in distress, by 
my negligence. 

For one year I was bappy, and flattered myself that 
I did not waste my tinie ; for, at my leJstire, I read 
with attention all the ancient and modern works 
lipon educatian. I resolved to select from them what 
niipeared most judicious and practicablc ; and so to 
form, froro ttie beauties of each, a perfect System fbr 
the adrantage of my son. He was my only cbild; 
he had lived with me eighteen months in prison : he 
was the darling of his mother, whom I adored, and 
he was thought to be in mind and person a striking 
resemblance of myself. How many reasons had I to 
lovo him.' — I di>ted upon tbe child. He certsinly 
showed great quickness of intellect, and gave as fair 
» promise of talents as could be espected at bis ige. 
l formed hopcs of his futore escellence and success 
in the world as sanguine as tbose which my poor 
fatber had early formed of miuc. I determined to 
watj:b carefuUy over his temper, and to guard him 
particularly against that habit of procrastination 
which bad bcea tbe bane nf my life. 

One day, while I was alone in my study, leaning 
on my elbow, and medJtiiting upon the system of 
education which I designed for my son, my wife came 
to me and said, " My dear, I liavc just heard from 
üur friend, Mr. Nun, a circmnstance tiiat alarms me 
a good deaJ. You know little Hury Nun wMmoa^ 
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lated at the same time with our Basil^ and by the 
same person. Mrs. Nun, and all the family, thougbt 
he had several spots, just as much as our boy had, and 
that that was enough; but two years afterward, while 
we were in America, Harry Nun caught the small- 
pox in the natural way, and died. Now it seems the 
man who inoculated bim was quite Ignorant; for two 
or three other children, whom he attended, have 
caught the disease since, though he was positive that 
they were safe. Don*t you think we had better have 
our boy inoculated again immediately, by some proper 
p^son ?** 

" Undoubtedly, my dear ; undoubtedly. But I 
think we had better have him vaccined. I am not 

8ure, however ; but I will ask Dr. 's opinion this 

day, and be guided by that; I shall see him at dinner : 
he has promised to dine with us." 

Some accident prevented him from Coming, and I 
thougbt of writing to him the next day, but afterward 
put it off. Lucy came again into my study, where 
she was sure to find me in the morning. ^^My 
dear," said she, " do you recoUect that you desired 
me to defer inoculating our little boy tili you could 
decide whether it be best to inoculate him in the 
common way or the Vaccine .'' " 

*^ Yes, my dear, I recollect it perfectiy well. I 
am much inclined to the Vaccine. My friend, Mr. 
L ', has had all his children vaccined, and I just 
wait to see the effect." 

** Oh, my love ! " said Lucy, " do not wait any 
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longer ; for you know we nin a terrible risk of bis 
catching the small-pox erery day, every hour." 

"We have run that risk, and escaped for these 
three years past/' said I; "and, in my opinion, the 
boy has had the small-pox." 

" So Mr. and Mrs. Nun thought, and you see what 
has happened. Remember our boy was inoculated 
by the same man. I am sure, erer since Mr. Nun 
mentioned this, I never take little Basil out to walk, 
I never see hini in a shop, I never have him in the 
carriage with me without being in terror. Yesterday 
a woman came to the coach-door with a child in her 
arms, who had a breaking out on his face. I thought 
it was the small-pox, and was so terrified that I had 
scarcely strength or presence of mind enough to draw 
up the glass. Our little boy was leaning out of the 
door to give a halfpenny to the child. My God ! if 
that child had the small-pox ! " 

" My love," said I, " do not alarm yourself so ter- 
ribly ; the boy shall be inoculated to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! Oh, my dearest love, do not put it 
off tili to-morrow," said Lucy; "let him be inocu- 
lated to-day." 

" Well, my dear, only keep your mind easy, and 
he shall be inoculated to-day, if possible; surely you 
must know I love the boy as well as you do, and am 
as anxious about him as you can be." 

" I am sure of it, my love,*' said Lucy ; ^* I meant 
no reproach. But since you have decided that the 
boy shall be vaccined, let us send directly for the 



siirgeon, and bave it donej and tben he will be 

She ca,ught hold of the bell-cord to ring for a ser- 
vant ; I stopped her. 

" No, my dear, don't ring," said I ; " for the men 
are both out. I have sent one to the library for the 
new Letters on Education, and the other to tbe 
rational toy-shop for some things I want for the 
child." \i 

" Tben, if the servants are out, I had better ifaliUa 
to the surgeon's, and bring hiin back with nie." ■ 

"No, my dear," said I; " I must aee Mr. L 'n 

cbildren ümt. I am going out immediately ; I will 
call upon them : they are healtby cbildren ; we can 
have the Vaccine infection from them, and I will 
inoculate the boy myself." 

Lucy submitted. I take a melancholy pJeasure in 
doing her justice, by recording every argument that 
she used, and erery persuasive word that she said to 
me, lipon this occasion. I am ansious to sbow that 
she was not in tbe least to blame. I alone am guÜty ! 
I alone ought to have beeu the aufferer j It will 
scarcely be beüeved — I caa hardly believe it myaelf, 
that, after all Lucy xaid to me, I delayed two hours, 
and stayed to flnish making an estract from Rous- 
seau'ä Emilius belure 1 set out. When I arrived at 

Mr. L "3, the cbildren were just gone out to take 

an airing, and I could not see them. A few hours 
may soinetimes make all the difference between health 
and sickneaa, happiness and misery: I put off tili the 
next day the inoculation of my child. 
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^^B In tbe mean time a coacliman came to me to be 

^^H hired : my boy was playing abuut the rooni, and, as 
^^B I aftermrd cuUected, went dose up t« the man, and, 
^^M while I was talldng, stood exaniining a greyhuimd 
^^B upon his buttons. I aaked the cnachman many 
^H^ (juestions, and kept him für some time in the room. 
^H Just as 1 agreed to tuke him into my serrice, he 
^H Said he cnuld not come to lire with me tili the nest 
^H «eek, beeaiise one of' Ms ckiidren was ill qf ihe 
^H stnall-pox. 

^H These words Struck nie to the heart. I had a 

^B dreadful presentiment of what was to follow. I re- 
nieittber atarting from my seat, and driving the man 
out of the house with violeut menaces. My boy, poor 
innocent victim ! followed, trying to pacify me, and 
liolding me back by tlie skirts of my tuat. I caught 
liiin up in my arms. I could iiut kiss him ; 1 feit as 
if [ was hia murdcrer. I aet him down agaia ; iudeed 
I trembled so riolently that I coidd not hold him. 
The child ran for his raother. 

I cannot dwellou thesethinga. Our boy sickened 
the nest week ; and the week afterward died in hia 
mother'ä arms ! 

Her health had autfered niuch by the tiials which 
^c had gone through aince our niarriage. The di»< 
ap])robatioii of her father, the Separation froro all her 
ftiends, who were at variance with nie, my imprison- 
ment, and then the death of her only child, were too 
much for her fortitude. She cndeaFoured to conce&l 
this from me ; but 1 saw that her health was rapidly 
dccHuing. She was olwsys fond of the country; 
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and, aa my sole object now in life was h> da what- 
soerer I could to consute ajul ploLSe her, I propüsed 
to seil our hause in towa, aiu\ to settle somewhere in 
the country. In the ueighbourhood of her father 
and mother there was a pretty place to be let.which 
I halt oFicn heard her mention viih delight ; I de- 
tennineil t« talie it : I liad secret liopes that her 
friends would be gratified by thia ineasiire, and that 
they (rould live lipon good terms ivith us. Her 
mother had seenied, by her letters, to he befter dis- 
poaed toward me since niy rieh relatiün had left nie 
his fortime. Lucy expressed great pleaaiirc at the 
idea of going to live in the country, near her parents ; 
and I was rejoiced to sce her smile once more. Being 
naturally of a sanguine dispoaition, hope revired in 
my heart ; I flatt«red myself that we niight yet be 
happy, that my Lucy would recover her pcace of mind 
and her health, and that perhaps Heaven might bleas 
US with another child. 

I lost no time in entering into treaty for the estate 
in the country, and I soon found a purchaser for my 
excellent house in town. But ray evil genius pre- 
vailed. I had neglected to renew the insurance of 
my house ; the policy was out but nine days,* when 
a fire broke out in one of my eervants' rooms at mid- 
night, and, in spite of all the assist^nce we could 
procure, the house was bumt to the ground. I car- 
ried my wife out senaeless in my ai'ma ; and, when I 
had dejwsited her in a place of safety, retumed to 

■ Founded on facl. 
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search for a portfolio^ in which was the purchase- 
money of the country estate^ all in bank-notes. But 
whether this portfolio was carried off by some of the 
crowd^ which had assembled round the ruins of my 
house^ or whether it was consumed in the flames^ I 
cannot determine. A more miserable wretch than I 
was could now scarcely be found in the world ; and, 
to complete my misfortunes, I feit the consciousness 
that they were all occasioned by my own folly. 

I am now Coming to the most extraordinary and 
the most interesting part of my history. A new and 

surprising accident happened. 

« • * » « ^ 

♦ * » ♦ « * 

Note hy the Editor, — What this acddent was can never now 
be known ; for Basil put off finishing bis history tili To- 

MORROW. 

This fragment was found in an old escritoir, in an obscure 
lodging in Swallow-street. 

August, 1803. 
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47, Paternoster Row, 
Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock respectfuUy invite Teachers 
to the inspection of the following List of Practical School 
Books, selectcd from their extensive School Catalogue : — 

The SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY; or Selections in Proseand 
Verse, for Reading and Recitation. By J. H. Bransbt. In 
12mo. handsomely printed and neaüy bound, ds. 

'^ An original selection, evindng fine taste, and extensive 
reading," 

The GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK; with 
appropriate Answers on all subjects tending to enlarge the boun- 
daries of Juvenile Knowledge. By Joseph Guy, Author of 
School Geography. New Edition, 12ino. piice 4s. 6d. in green 
and lettered. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER, with Cuts, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

GUY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Seven Maps, royal 
18mo. 38. in red. 

•,* A KEY to the PROBLEMS. Price Is. 6d. 

GUY'S ASTRONOM Y, 18 fine Plates, royal 18mo. ös. bd. 

GUY'S POCKET CYCLOP^DIA; or, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. A thick volume in 12mo. lOth Edition, 
numerous Cuts, and closely printed, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

GUY'S TUTOR'S ASSISTANT ; or, Complete Scholar's 
Arithmetic. 7th Edition, price only 2s. bound. 

A KEY to the ARITHMETIC, with Solutions of the 
Questions given at length, and in the most approved School 
Form of VVorking, with numerous Examining Questions added. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue and lettered. 

HISTORY of GREECE, (Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,) with a Chronological Table and Index. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The ANTIQUITIES of GREECE. By John Robinson, 
D.D. With a Map, and Designs from the Antique. 2d Edition, 
considerably enlarged. Large vol. 8vo. 17s. boards. 

ESSAYS on the INSTITÜTIONS, MANNERS, &c of 
ANCIENT GREECE. By H. D. Hill, D.D. 12mo. 7«. 
boards. 

SKETCHES of the DOMESTIC MANNERS and IN- 
STITUTIONS of the ROMANS. New Edition, 12mo., 78. 
boards. 
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A HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPERORS. Hlustrated 
with Maps and Portraits. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

MAPS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY and GENE- 
AL06Y : illustrative of the History of Europa. For the Use 
of Harrow School. In 4to. price Ss. 6d. faalf-bound and let- 
tered. 

GUY'S CHART of UNIVERSAL HISTORY and 
BIOGRAPH Y ; for the School Ldbrarj. Large sheet, 78. ; or 
lOs. Cd. rollers. 

RÜSSELL'S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPH Y, in 25 Maps, with a Consulting Index, induding 
all the Names in the Maps, with latitude, longitude, and direc- 
tions to their position in the Map. Royal 8vo. ooloured, 12s. 
faalf-bound ; uncoloured, lUs. 

OSTELL*S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 30 Ms^s^witfa 
Consulting Index. Royal 4to. 18s. half bound; or fuU co- 
loured, 21s. 

INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY and ASTRO- 
NOMY by the Use of the Globes and Maps, and a Table of 
Lstitudes and Longitudes. By E. and J. Bruce« 12mo. 
7s. 6d. bound. 

*»* KEY to this Work, with Answers to all the Problems. 
2s. 6d. 

BRUCE'S HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
ATLAS, for Schools and Students in Andent History. Small 
folio, Charts findy engrayed, 16s. half-bound. 

BRUCE'S SUMMARY of ANCIENT HISTORY and 
BIOGRAPHY; a Companion to the abore. In 8vo. price 
3b. 6d. canvas boards. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of RELIGION ; or Youth 
armed against Infidelity and Rdigious Errors. In the Cate- 
chetical Form. By the Rev. R. Taylor. 12mo. price 4s. bds. 

An EPITOME of PALEY'S PHILOSOPHY, contaming 
tiie Substance of the Arguments comprised in that woHc, in 
the Catechetical Form. By the Rev. S. Rowe. 12mo. 
4s. sewed. 

An EPITOME of PALEY'S EVIDENCES of CHRIST- 
lANITY. By the Same. 2d Edition. 12mo. price 3s. sewed. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. Half-bound, price 
only 6d. 

GUY'S BRITISH SPELLING BOOK; many Cuts, 
Is. 6d. bound. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR; or, Companion 
to the abovc; price Is. Od. nr 
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MYLUTS'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the ENGLTSH 
LANGUAOE ; constructed as a Series of Daily Lessons, and 
preceded by a New Guide to the English Tongue. 1 8mo. 28. 6d. 
in red. 

ENFIELD'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY for 
SCHOOLS. 18mo. lOth Edition, price 48. neatly bound. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES Explained. In Alphaberical 
Order, with Copious Tllustrations. By George Crabb, Esq. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo. price 21s. boards. 

DR. KELIiY'S SYSTEM of BOOK-KEEPING. 8vo. 
78. bound. 

A PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA ; designed for 
the Uee of Schools and Private Students. By Peter Nichol« 
SON. 2d Edition. 12nH>. 58. bound. 

\* A KEY to the ABO VE, by the help of which Algebra 
may be 8elf-taught. 12mo. price 8s. bound. 

GEOMETRY, PLANE, SOLID, and SPHERICAL, in 
SIX BOOKS. (Society for the Diffusion of Uaeful Know- 
ledge.) With Cuts, 8vo. price <5s. canvas, lettered. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By the Same. lUustrated 

with numerous Cuts. Vol. I., 8vo. Price 8s. canvas, lettered. 

*»* This populär Work contains the Preliminary Treatise, Mechanic8, 
Hj^rostatics, HydrauUcs, Pneuinatics, Heat, Optics, Double Kefraction 
and Polaiisation of Light, with copious Index and Gloseary. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. VoL 2., 8vo. Price 10s. Cd. 

canvas, lettered. 

*«* This Tolume contaius Populär Introduction to Natural Philotopby, 
Newton's Optics, Optical Instruments, Thermometer and Pyrometer, El ec- 
tricity^Galvanism, .Alagnetism, Eiectro-Magnetism, Glossary, and Index. 

JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. A New Edi- 
tion, with the figures finely cut on wood, and let into the pages. 
In 6 vols. 18mo, price lös. half-bound.— The Tutores KEY, 
2s. 6d. 

TREATISE on NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. By Edw. Riddle, Master of the Mathe- 
matical School, Royal Naval Asylum. 2d Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
bound. 

A DISCOÜRSE of the OBJECTS, ADVANTAGES, 
and PLE ASURES of SCIENCE. A iiew Edition, in foolscap 
8vo. lUustrated with fine Engravings. Price ös. canvas bds. 

BINGLEY'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to BO- 
TANY ; illustrated by References, under each Definition, to 
Plants of Easy Access. A new Edition. 12mo. 4s. half-bound; 
or with the Plates finely coloured, Ts* 
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BINGLEY'S USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ; or a Faimliar 
Account of the various Productions of Nature, Mineral, V^- 
table, and Animal, which are chiefly employed for the Use of 
Man. New Edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. numerous plates, 18s. 
boards. 

BALDWIN'S PANTHEON ; or History of the Gods of 
Greece and Rome. Plates. 7th Edit. 5s. 6d. bound. 

A GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, particularly 
adapted for Self-instruction. By J. J. P. Le Bretuok, 8vo. 
New Edition, price 12s. canvas boards. A KEY to the 
Exercises, 8s. 

A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. For the Use 
of Schools and Private Students. By John Rowbotham. 
New Edition, 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE, with Copious Exercises. The whole rendered so 
easy as to be intelligible without the Aid of an Instructor. By 
S. Whitehead. In 12mo., price 7s. Cd. boards. 

LEVIZAC'S DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In two Parts. A New and En- 
larged Edition, in a thick dosely printed 12mo. Price 10s. Cd. 
bound. 

A COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXERCISES ; trans. 
lated from the Writings of Cicero, for School Boys to re>translate 
into Latin. By William Ellis, M.A. 3s. 6d. bound. 

A KEY to the Second and Third Part of EUis's Exercises, 
with References to the Passages in Cicero. 38. bound. 

EXCERPTA EX CAII PLINII SECUNDI HISTO- 
RIA NATURALI, IN USUM SCHOLARUM. Notas 
adjecit Gui.ielmus Turner, in nova Institutione Novocas- 
trensi Pra^lector. In 12mo., price 48. 6d. neatly bound. 

A DICTIONARY of LATIN PHRASES. By W. 
Robertson, A.M. of Cambridge. Royal 12mo. lös. bound. 

ANALECTA LATINA MA JORA ; exacdy on the Plan 
of Dalzeirs Analecta Grasca. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

The UNIVERSAL LATIN LEXICON of FACCIO- 

LATUS and FORCELLINUS A New Edition, enriched 

with a copious Appendix of upwards of TWENTY THOU- 
SAND WORDS. By Ja3ies Bailey, A.M. In 2 very 
large vols., royal 4to. price 61. 16s. 6d. in canvas boards. 

A VOCABULARY of the GREEK ROOTS j by the 
Rev. Richard Povah, LL.D. 2s. 6d. bound. 
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